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Look at these cost-reducing feature ; 


of EC&M LINE-ARC Contactors 


for specifying 








All good reasons 


EC&M Magnetic Control 


», & 
\ No Destructive Arc Shield Burning 


The arc is a line centered between 
but not touching the arc shields. 







































Quick Removal of HOT-ARC from Contacts 


As the contacts separate, the arc is 
transferred in 1/500th of a second 
from the contacts to the arcing- 
plate and circular guard over the 
blow-out coil. 


Result is cool contacts, and cool 
contacts last longer. 


No Lubrication-Maintenance 


Self-lubricating bearings on main 
and auxiliary arms—(often-over- 
looked) lubrication-maintenance 
is eliminated. 





Magnetic Dust Problem is Licked 


New Magnetic circuit is unre- 
stricted below the air gap. 


Magnetic dust free to fall. No 
mechanical shelf to catch it—dust 
does not pile up in air gap nor pack 
in, requiring manual removal. 





Safer Electrical Interlocking 


Double-break coin-silver contacts 

with normally-open circuit insu- 

lated from normally-closed circuit, 

no carry over from one to the other 
y an arc. 


These are basically the same as original LINE-ARC Contactors— 
all current-carrying parts and the LINE-ARC principle remain 
unchanged. 


Improved are the ‘‘power-plant”’ and electrical interlocks. 


The present LINE-ARC Contactors have higher efficiency and 
lower upkeep than any previous design magnetic contactor. A 
sound reason for specifying EC&M Magnetic Control for cranes— 
for mill auxiliary drives. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO, 


2698 EAST 79TH STREET * CLEVELAND 4, OHI® 
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Oo Macwhyte Wire Rope 


for your cranes and hoists .. . 





“ec 


Because Macwhyte manufactures “a 
thousand and one” wire ropes, you can 
select a wire rope of exactly the correct 
size and construction for your equip- 
ment. Because you get the rope best 
suited for your equipment, you get 
economical service! 


Whatever your lifting problem, our 
engineers will be glad to give you the 
benefit of their specialized experience. 
Write direct to Macwhyte Company 
or your Macwhyte Distributor. 









FE] Macwhyte Slings 


made to order for safe handling . .. 
Macwhyte manufactures ATLAS 
Round Braided Wire Rope Slings, 
DREW Flat Braided Slings, and 
MONARCH Single Part Slings. You 
get lower-cost, more efficient handling 
because there’s a Macwhyte Sling 
that’s the right sling for your handling 
work. Macwhyte Slings are equipped 
with necessary fittings and come to 
you complete, ready to use! 





A thousand and one 


WIKE ROPES 


made by 


MACWHYTE, 


all job-proved... . 


Macwhyte Company, 2912 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin. In addition to PREformed, Inter- 
nally Lubricated bright steel wire rope and Braided Wire Rope Slings, Macwhyte Company manufactures 
Stainless Steel, Monel Metal and Galvanized Wire Rope, Aircraft Cables and “Safe-Lock” Cable Terminals. 
Macwhyte distributors throughout the U.S.A. and other countries. Mill depots in the following cities: New York, 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, Fort Worth, Portland, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles. soikaias 
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A quality Mullite 
Refractory 


Mul-8 contains a high percent- 
age of Crystalline Mullite. 
Crystalline content has long been 
recognized asa controlling factor 
in the performance of mullite 
refractories. 


PYROMETRIC CONE 
EQUIVALENT #38 








BURNER BLOCKS and other 
shapes made to your specifica- 
tions. 


Standard shapes carried in stock. 


Special shapes made to your 
specifications. 


Dependable 
Refractories 











RICHARD C. REMMEY SON Co. 
Philadelphia 37, Pennsylvania 
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Coming Up 


The editors have a number of fea- 
tures coming up to help you readers. 

One, scheduled for next month, is 
our 25th annual financial report of 
the steel industry. Compiled by As- 
sociate Editor Vance Bell, the sum- 
mary contains information obtainable 
nowhere else. Included will be spe- 
cial data not found in steel company 
annual reports but based on our own 
questionnaires sent out each year. 
Companies that produce more than 
90 per cent of all the steel made in 
this country will be represented. It’s 
a complete, exhaustive job that in- 
dustry waits for. 

Another idea-filled feature will be 
unveiled next week, Apr. 3. The en- 
tire production-engineering section 
will be devoted to cost-cutting through 
better tooling methods, to tie in with 
American Society of Tool Engineers’ 
show in Philadelphia Apr. 10-14. 

Included in this issue will be: 

An article by Guy Hubbard, dean 
of machine tool editors, showing how 
advances in tooling methods can help 
industry cut costs. 

An article by A. H. Allen, our 
widely known automotive editor, who 
will explain how industry can cut 
costs by applying automation, a name 
coined by Ford engineers to de-cribe 
automatic production techniques. 

An article on how to cut costs by 
proper selection of tooling materials, 
based on Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
research, 

A pictorial display showing how 
one of the world’s most modern plants 
has applied the latest tooling meth- 
ods in cutting costs. 

An easy way to get more informa- 
tion on new things at the show. 


Noibn 


The editors pride themselves on 
general all-around wordability, but 
last week in working up a freight 
rate story they were stumped. The 
matter in question appeared in a list- 
ing of steel products for which east- 
ern railroads want lower rates. One 
product was listed as “pipe, plate 
or Sheet, noibn in official classifica- 
tion.” A check with a traffic man 
solved the problem in a minute. Noibn 
means “not otherwise indexed by 
name.” 

We're working up a glossary now 
and, besides noibn, we have: 

N.e.c.—-not elsewhere classified. 

Uniscan—-Tentative name of pro- 


posed economic union of United King- 
dom and Scandinavian countries. 
Fibenel—Tentative name of pro- 
posed economic union of France, Italy 
and Benelux (Benelux is Belgium, 
Netherlands and Luxemburg). 
Fritalux—-Same as Fibenel. 


Mechanical Backtalk 


We've been having quite a time 
with a new dictating machine lately. 
We were a little uncertain about how 
the thing worked, but we went blithe- 
ly ahead anyway and tried it. 

After we had dictated our letter 
it was a note to head off an insur- 
ance man—we manipulated the gad- 
gets to hear what we had said. 

What we heard was an exasperated 
masculine voice asking: “Can Shrdlu 
work those blasted puzzles?” 

We're not telling! 


Puzzle Corner 


The number puzzle of Mar. 13 
brought us so much mail that we 
can’t acknowledge it all. William B. 
Thuesen of Illinois Steel Tank Co. 
was one of the first to send in a cor- 
rect answer. There were, of course, 
many correct solutions. Here are 
some of them: 

E67 684 666 666 909 774 882 
345 363 543 444 606 453 561 
222 321 123 222 303° 321: 321 

The number problem was more like 
a free dividend. Here’s a puzzle, sub- 
mitted by Earl A. Ragland of Brush 
Development Co., that you'll have 
to work on a little harder. 

Jack, upon arriving at Jim’s house, 
noticed a large number of children 
playing in Jim’s backyard. Thinking 
it unusual to see so many children 
in one place, Jack asked how many 
children were present. He was given 
these facts and told to figure it out 
for himself. 

1. Four families are represented. 
2. Less than 18 children are in the 
yard. 3. No two families have the 
same number of children. 4. Product 
of the numbers of children in each 
family is equal to Jack’s house num- 
ber. 

Jack figured for a while, then asked 
if the smallest family consists of 
one or two children. Jim told him, 
and Jack gave the answer, What 


is it? 
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If you're connected with a rolling mill your 
economic future depends on your methods 
and equipment. 

In 62 years Morgan has built 198 mills of 
various kinds... each designed to dominate 
its particular market. 


Undoubtedly the 5 Morgan mills now under 
construction will continue to provide the cost 
margin that gives the edge in competitive 
selling. 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
English Representative: International Construction Company 
56 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, England 
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How To Increase Competition 


No individual in a responsible position in industry can afford to be com- 
placent in regard to the majority report of the Congressional Joint Committee 
on Economic Report issued last Thursday. As stated on this page two weeks 
ago, most of the proposals are dangerous. If they were adopted for steel, they 
later would be imposed upon other commodities and a new and totally unneces- 
sary bureaucratic monstrosity would become entrenched in Washington. 

Specifically the majority report proposes: 1. Systematic studies by Federal 
Trade Commission of prices, output, costs and profits of each of the major steel 
producers and keeping this information currently available for use by Congress. 
2. Notification to FTC by steel companies of contemplated increases in prices 
and cooling-off period of 30 days before increases become effective to enable FTC 
to investigate and hold hearings. 3. Further study by the committee of means 
whereby a greater degree of competition within the steel industry can be 
achieved. 4. A study to determine whether the steel industry should receive 
public utility treatment from the government. 

In a minority report, Senators Taft, Flanders and Watkins and Representa- 
tives Wolcott, Rich and Herter disagree with all of the recommendations of 
the majority except No. 3, pertaining to competition. That there is full agree- 
ment on this proposal is significant because competition is the key to the prob- 
lem the committee is investigating. 

Proposal No. 3 calls for determining how ‘a greater degree of competition 
within the steel industry can be achieved.” It is difficult to see how the red 
tape of reporting and regulation in proposals Nos. 1, 2 and 4 would increase 
competition. On the contrary they more likely would retard competition and 
might easily lead to price regulation and price fixing. 

The simplest way to achieve “a greater degree of competition” is to permit 
present natural forces to create the inevitable buyers’ market which lies ahead. 
Competition in such a market will do everything and more that is contemplated 
in the complicated proposals of the majority report. 

The trouble has been that a government-espoused synthetic crisis has bobbed 
up every time a buyers’ market was approaching. Remove these artificial road 
blocks and we will see a return to the intense, healthy, normal competition which 


the industry needs. 





x * * 


AIDING THE RAILROADS: Anerican 


railroads are in a tough spot. As S. M. Felton, 
president of the American Railway Car Institute, 
points out, they “stand alone as the only form of 
public transportation which is not subsidized. 
Other forms of transportation use highways, 
waterways and airports built and maintained 
by the people’s taxes, including taxes paid by 
the railroads.” 

As a result of these and other discrimina- 
tions, the rail carriers are forced to wage a des- 
perate battle for survival. They need under- 


standing on the part of shippers and the public 
of their plight to the end that corrective meas- 
ures may be taken before it is too late to save 
the roads from nationalization—which would be 
their inevitable fate if they become too weak. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. has weighed 
carefully the importance of an efficient railroad 
service to its operations. Its “support-the-rail- 
roads” policy was outlined by Vice President 
Andrew H. Phelps to the Western Railway Club 
in Chicago. “Truck service can ruin but not re- 
place rail service,” said Mr. Phelps. ‘Westing- 
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house cannot afford to contribute to the rail- 
roads’ collapse and thus lose their universal, in- 
dispensable, all-around rail service and be forced 
to rely on highly restricted and specialized truck 
service.” 

Westinghouse will use railroads for all ship- 
ments unless trucks offer important advantages 
in service or lower rates. When truck rates are 
lower than rail rates, railroads will be given a 
chance to make adjustments that will enable 
the company to ship by rail at competitive rates. 

The Westinghouse policy merits the careful 
consideration of all shippers. —p. 43 


¥ * % 


COMPLICATED PROBLEM: When 


United States forces ousted Japanese from small 
Kwajalein island, the Navy, Army and Marine 
Corps each established its own fleet of motor ve- 
hicles and each maintained its own stock of 
spare parts. How advantageous it would have 
been if a single pool of cars could have served 
all three units! 

The foregoing is an over-simplified illustra- 
tion of the problem of standardization being 
tackled by the Munitions Board. Its goal is 
maximum interchangeability of parts and it has 
selected the internal combustion engine indus- 
try as a guinea pig for its research into stand- 
ardization. For almost a year it has been work- 
ing with an industry advisory committee in ef- 
forts to effect greater interchangeability of fast- 
wearing parts of marine, automotive and general 
purpose internal combustion engines. 

Experience to date emphasizes the fact that 
the problem is difficult and complicated and 
that progress will continue to be slow. —p. 44 


% % * 

WIRE SHOT CUTS COST: 2. J. En- 
mert’s account of the work of the process de- 
velopment section of General Motors Corp. with 
shot for cleaning and peening is fascinating. The 
section first was asked to find a way of separat- 
ing fine broken up shot material from that which 
was still useful so as to reduce shot consump- 
tion. Soon it became apparent that instead of 
trying to utilize cast shot more effectively, the 
section should try to find a shot which would not 
break up. 

Study indicated the shot should be tough, duc- 
tile and as hard as spring steel. SAE 1065 hard 
drawn spring wire was selected and a machine 
improvised to shear off diameter lengths of the 
wire. The wire shot ran 1670 cycles in a Pang- 
born shot testing machine compared with 41 
cycles for the best conventional shot. If cut 


wire shot were to be used in all GM plants, the 
cost would be reduced $540,000 annually. How- 
ever, practicability of using wire shot for clean- 
ing castings has yet to be proved because of ex- 
cessive carryout. —p. 66 


*% * *% 


SEEKS PENSION STUDY: Annual re- 


port to policyholders of the New York Life In- 
surance Co. contains a constructive proposal re- 
garding pensions. “Whether provided by gov- 
ernment or private industry, pensions deserve 
thorough discussion and public debate,” states 
the report. “Their impact upon our economy 
and society, who will pay for them and how the 
cost will be met are important considerations. 
Up to now, primary attention has been paid to 
benefits rather than how promises will be ful- 
filled.” 

The company proposes creation of a commis- 
sion of representatives of government, manage- 
ment, labor and the public, appointed at “the 
highest level,’’ to conduct a comprehensive study 
of all phases of the pension problem. Such a 
report—something on a par with the Hoover 
Commission report on government organization 
—would go a long way toward clearing away 
the current wholesale confusion regarding pen- 


sion plans. —p. 39 
* * * 


TEST COLD EXTRUSION: 4 half-doz- 


en companies are using cold extrusion in the 
manufacture of shells, cartridge cases and other 
ordnance items for the Defense Department. 
Some of the results of this experimental work 
were revealed at a symposium presented before 
members of the Pressed Metal Institute. 

According to Col. Merle H. Davis, chief of the 
Industrial Division of Army Ordnance, cold ex- 
trusion has promising cost-saving possibilities. 
Scrap loss is reduced, machining operations are 
simplified, cold working produces desirable physi- 
cal properties and extrusion results in a superior 
surface finish. 

Work on cold extrusion of steel already has 
benefited conventional drawing techniques: 
Phosphate coatings used in cold extrusion have 
been found to improve quality of the work and 
reduce scrap losses when used on some difficult 
deep-drawing operations. Pressed metal com- 
panies may well explore the possibilities of cold 
extrusion in commercial work. —p. 40 
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FEDERAL AID TO BUSINESS—Look for the White House to dust off Senator 
O’Mahoney’s capital bank scheme to aid small business (p. 37). The reason: 
The administration doesn’t want Congress to take any action on taxes this 
session, but it thinks it politically wise to do something for the little fellow. 
The proposal, soon to be hustled to Congress, provides that the government 
back loans made through a chain of banks set up with private capital. . . The 
O’Mahoney committee report on the steel price hearings (p. 37) contains the 
expected attack on big business. One proposal would have Congress study 
a question of whether the steel industry should be considered as a public 
utility. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK—Both immediate and long-term business prospects are 
promising (pp. 54-57). STEEL’s industrial production index, at 187, is 7 points 
higher than for the corresponding week a year ago. Steel, coal, auto, construc- 
tion, machine tool and appliance industries are all going at a good clip. Fly 
in the ointment is rising unemployment. It’s not serious yet—only 4.7 million 
or 7.4 per cent of the total labor force—but it has increased since 1948 when it 
was only 3.3 per cent of the labor force . . . Machine tool exports rose to 
$77.9 million in 1949, an improvement over the 1948 showing, but still under 
the 1947 total (p. 38). 


NONFERROUS PROSPECTS—The full-tilt pace of industrial production 
means good busines for producers of nonferrous metals and products (p. 118). 
High level activity in construction, appliance output and auto assemblies sup- 
ports the nonferrous market. 


AUTOMOBILES— Are you getting more price conscious? Auto makers think 
their customers are (p. 51). The producers are doing something about it 
by shifting emphasis from deluxe to standard models with lower price 
tags. Studebaker’s forthcoming Champion is the latest example of the trend 
to a less expensive car. Two new models—the Nash Rambler and a small 
Kaiser-Frazer entry—are coming up that probably will be priced under the 
Chevrolet-Ford-Plymouth level. The pressure on prices means more heat on 
suppliers for simplified parts design and increasing standardization. 


LABOR— The United Auto Workers’ pension-insurance drive will shift into 
high gear when negotiations begin with General Motors Corp. next month 
(p. 39). Indications are that demands will be even stiffer than those presented to 
Chrysler Corp. GM is reported to have warned suppliers to prepare for the 
worst—maybe a 60-day suspension beginning in late May or June. Nash-Kel- 
vinator Corp. just signed up with the UAW and will pay ten cents an hour per 
hourly employee for a pension and insurance program. 


TRANSPORTATION— You can expect the truck-railroad battle to reach a 
climax soon. Preliminary skirmishes include the proposal by eastern railroads 
to cut rates on certain steel products, the announcement by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. (p. 43) that it will help the railroads by shipping .via rail rather than 
truck whenever possible and the proposals by American Road Builders As- 
sociation (p. 43) that the U. S. double its highway-aid program to $1 billion a 
year. 


LATIN AMERICA— If you sell to Latin America, prepare for a rougher sales 
road ahead (p. 48). The dollar shortage and lower prices for European prod- 
ucts because of devaluation are hurting U. S. sales in that area. Our exports 
there are still above prewar levels but below the postwar peak. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY—The cold extrusion metalworking process, 
still in the developmental stage, has good commercial possibilities, speakers 
told a Pressed Metal Institute symposium (p. 40) . .. Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. will build two new plants in Bucyrus, O. (p. 41) ... Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.’s product mix has changed markedly in the past 15 years; once only 
1 per cent of its total output, sheet and strip now account for 40 per cent of 
production (p. 38) ... Western Germany has contracted to buy nearly 3 million 
tons of high-grade Swedish iron ore. 
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(TS TIME-TESTED 
ALLEGHENY 
sraintess ! 





Save 3 Ways With 





You save three ways when you use Ryerson service on 
stainless steel. 


: You save inventory expense because Ryerson main- 
tains large stainless stocks that you can consider your 
own inventory reserve. 


2 You save time because these stocks are available at 
thirteen plants, strategically located from coast to 
coast, and Ryerson ships promptly. 


You can often reduce operating ‘costs because the 

3 time-tested quality of Allegheny stainless from Ryer- 
son stocks meets the most exacting requirements— 
thus avoiding production failures and assuring long 
years of service. 


It’s safe to keep your own stainless inventory at a prac- 
tical working level because convenient Ryerson stocks 
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RYERSON STAINLESS STEEL 


include most all types and finishes in practically every 
shape and size. 


Allegheny stainless bars, angles, plates, sheets, tubing, 
pipe and fittings are all on hand for quick shipment. And 
since Ryerson also carries large stocks of carbon and 
alloy steel, you can save time and reduce paper work by 
concentrating your steel purchases with one convenient 
source. So get in touch with our nearest plant for every 
kind of steel. 





OTHER PRODUCTS 


BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot rolled & PLATES—Sheared & U. M., Inland 


cold finished 4-Way Floor Piate 
STRUCTURALS—Channels, angles, SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, mony 
beams, etc. types & coatings 
TUBING—Seamless & welded me- MACHINERY & TOOLS—For meto! 
chanical & boiler tubes working 











JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., PLANTS AT: NEW YORK © BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA © CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT * PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO * CHICAGO « MILWAUKEE ¢ ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Government Woos Small Business 


Fifteen-year tax incentives, insured loans through capital 
banks proposed for little enterprises, but no action is ex- 
pected on business tax reforms 


WATCH for a new White House pro- 
posal to give further financial as- 
sistance to small business enterprises. 
Within the next week or 10 days, 
the administration plans to ask Con- 
gress to provide government-insured 
loans, accompanied by tax incentives, 
to small companies in need of operat- 
ing or equity capital. 

This will be about the extent of 
the government action to stimulate 
business investment at this session 
of Congress. 

No Tax Reform — Administration 
officials and congressmen recognize 
the need for tax revisions to bring 
out venture capital for industrial en- 
terprises. But they will not support 
such tax reform now. The reason: 
Such revisions would reduce federal 
income and increase the deficit. 

The administration already is em- 
barrassed by the size of its deficits 
in a time of high economic activity. 
Administration advisers warn that the 
government may. want to increase 
its spending this summer to combat 
unemployment if the trend continues. 

The loans to small business plan 
will be a gesture toward helping busi- 
ness and toward fulfilling the Presi- 
dent’s promises to aid small enter- 
prise. It may help divert attention 
from the government’s failure to 
provide business tax reforms, admin- 
istration advisers believe. 

Basically, the administration’s pro- 
posal will embrace the capital bank 
idea of Senator O’Mahoney (STEEL, 
Feb. 13, p. 60). It will offer loans 
of up to $15,000 for periods up to 
5 years, and loans of more than 
$15,000 for equity financing for longer 
periods. 

Use Private Capital The loans 
would be made through a chain of 
banks set up with private capital. 
The incentive to attract capital for 
the banks would be provided by mak- 
ing the income of the small business- 
‘'S receiving loans exempt from fed- 
eral income taxes for the first 15 
years, The government would deter- 
nine which businesses would qualify 
or such loans. 

Participating banks would be able 
0 insure the loans up to 95 per cent 
f their face value under a govern- 
‘ent setup similar to that of Title I 





of the National Housing Act under 
which the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration guarantees loans on homes. 


Tax Revision? Not Now 


LOWER federal tax levies, special 
attention to just depreciation allow- 
ances and other reforms in the fed- 
eral revenue structure to stimulate 
business and investment are given a 
nod of approval by the investment 
panel of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. 

But the subcommittee makes no 
specific recommendations for lower 
business tax rates. Members concede 
that there is little chance of such 
action being taken at this session of 
Congress. 

The report is based on hearings 
held last fall on business investment 
problems. 

The War Is Over—The present tax 
system, the group says, was largely 
devised to meet the special fiscal 
needs of depression and wartime. 
What is now needed, it admits, is 
a tax system geared to “increased 
production” and to the development 
of small business and equity financ- 
ing. 

The report is considered significant 
in that it reflects the belief of con- 





Green light for little fellow 
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gressmen that business taxes should 
be lowered. 

The report bears the signatures of 
Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (Dem., 
Wyo.), Sen. Paul Douglas (Dem., 
Ill.) and Rep. Wright Patman (Dem., 
Tex.). The two Republican members, 
Sen. Robert Taft of Ohio and Rep. 
C. A. Herter of Massachusetts, didn’t 
sign the document but issued a sup- 
plemental statement. They agreed 
tax reform was necessary but said 
they could not go along with the 
majority report. Particularly they 
differed with the majority report on 
the matter of double taxation of 
dividends on which the majority rec- 
ommended no corrective action. 

What’s Needed—The report sug- 
gests: Greater freedom for business- 
men to take tax deductions for de- 
preciation of equipment; liberaliza- 
tion of provisions for carrying for- 
ward net losses; revision of Section 
102 of the Revenue Code providing 
penalties for accumulation of sur- 
pluses; steps to mitigate the liqui- 
dation problems of family-owned 
businesses in event of death of the 
principal family stockholders. 


Control Steel Prices? 


A LARGE measure of control over 
steel prices is proposed in the ma- 
jority report of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, just issued. 

As forecast in STEEL (Mar. 13, p. 
65) the committee’s majority calls 
for: 

1. Systematic studies by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission of prices, 
output costs and profits of each of 
major steel producers and keeping 
this information currently available 
for use by Congress; 2. notification to 
FTC by steel companies of contem- 
plated increases in prices and cooling- 
off period of 30 days before increase 
becomes effective to enable commis- 
sion to investigate and hold hearings 
and make public the underlying facts; 
3. further study by the committee of 
means whereby a greater degree of 
competition within the steel industry 
may be achieved; and 4. a study to de- 
termine whether that industry should 
receive public utility treatment from 
the government. 

Shades of Judge Gary—The ma- 
jority report, signed by Senators 
O’Mahoney, Myers, Sparkman and 
Douglas and Representatives Hart, 
Patman, Huber and Buchanan, gives 
weight to the historic testimony of 
Elbert H. Gary, chairman, United 
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States Steel Corp., before the Stanley 
Committee in 1911. Then Judge Gary 
spoke of need of protecting the pub- 
lic against imposition or oppression 
as the possible result of great aggre- 
gations of capital. 

Judge Gary testified: “I believe we 
must come to enforced publicity and 
governmental control even as_ to 
prices. . I would be very glad if 
we knew exactly where we stand, 
if we could be freed from danger, 
trouble, and criticism by the public, 
and if we had some place where we 
could go, to a responsible govern- 
mental authority, and say to them, 
‘Here are our facts and figures, here 
is our property, here our cost of 
production; now you tell us what we 
have the right to do and what prices 
we have the right to charge’.” 

Faulty Economics — The minority 
report, signed by Senators Taft, Flan- 
ders and Watkins and Representatives 
Wolcott, Rich and Herter, says the 
majority report “instead of being an 
impartial appraisal is rather a bill of 
complaint with a faulty economic 
brief.” 

Minority members say “the fact 
that companies make larger profits 
in times of abnormal demand does 
not seem to us subject to criticism, 
and perhaps is even necessary to 
stimulate the construction of addi- 
tional facilities, as well as keep in 
operation needed marginal or high- 
cost facilities to supply peak de- 
mands.” 

They hold “with regard to the new 
pension contracts, there can be no 
doubt that the increased cost to the 
steel companies will, under a compe- 
titive system or a noncompetitive sys- 
tem, be reflected in higher steel prices 
in the long run. Based on the evi- 
dence presented we are inclined to 
think that the recent increases reflect 
substantially the increased costs of 
the pensions granted.” 

Very Little Agreement—The minor- 
ity disagreed with all the majority 
recommendations excepting that fur- 
ther study is necessary to determine 
whether “competition is effective in 
the steel industry and if it is not, 
how it can be made more effective.” 

In an _ individual supplementary 
statement Senator Flanders objected 
to the majority assumption that steel 
companies should not lay .aside re- 
serves for replacements at replace- 
ment costs and pointed out that it 
always has been the custom of Amer- 
ican industry to pay not only for 
replacements but also for expansion 
out of profits, 

Senator Flanders added: “I believe 
that the steel companies, particularly 
their leaders, have deplorable public 
relations and that many of their de- 
cisions are shortsighted.” 
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MEN, MAIDS, MACHINES: They all 
make possible the manufacture of 
Eterna-Matic watches, made by Eter- 
na Watch Co. of America, New York, 


and Grenchen, Switzerland. Part of 
Eterna’s tool room equipment at 
Grenchen is this $30,000 master 
machine that will work to accuracies 


of less than .0001 inch 


Product Emphasis Shifts 


HOW producers shift emphasis on 
products in response to changes in 
market conditions is graphically 
shown in a report by Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Fifteen years ago only 1 per cent 
of that company’s shipments con- 
sisted of hot-rolled and cold-rolled 
sheet and strip. Today those products 
make up 40 per cent. 


Also getting increased attention are 
tubular products. Tin mill products 
continue to rank as importantly as 
they did 15 years ago. 

Products declining in importance 
percentagewise in J & L’s production 
and shipments are wire products, 
hot-rolled and cold-finished bars, 
plates, structural shapes, and miscel- 
laneous. 

Commenting on the channeling of 
an increasing portion of its steel into 
sheets, tubular products and tin 
plate, J & L points out that “these, 
for the most part, are used in the 
manufacture of consumer goods and 
should tend to keep our business 
steadier during changes in business.” 

Product distribution changes follow: 

1949 1948 1939 1935 


% % % % 
Hot-rolled and co!d-rolle 


sheet and strip ee” ee ee 1 
Tubular products : mw OY Ae os 
Tin mill products P 8 9 7 8 
Wire products 5 5 7 8 
Hot-rolled and cold-rolled 
bars .. 1% 18 21 24 
Plates and structural shapes 8 10 ’ es 
Miscellaneous 3 4 18 28 
Totals 100 100 100 100 





Tool Exports Climb 


Machine tool shipments abroad 
in 1949 total $77.9 million. 
Marshall Plan helps 


MACHINE tool exports increased in 
1949 from 1948—thanks to ECA aid 
—but foreign shipments are still far 
under the big 1947 total. 

Among Marshall Plan nations, 
only Great Britain’s machine tool 
orders dropped markedly. Italy re- 
corded spectacular gains. Orders 
from all British Commonwealth coun- 
tries except Canada dropped sharply 
in 1949. 

Department of Commerce tabula- 
tions show these dollar values of ma- 
chine tool exports since the war: 1949, 
$77,927,606; 1948, $72,068,549; 1947, 
$118,829,723; 1946 (when postwar ex- 
port business was getting started), 
$20,564,687. 

Comparisons of machine tool ex- 
ports between 1949 and 1948 for 11 
major countries are: 


1949 1948 
Italy ; $13,142,918 $2,633,160 
France ‘ 9,480,537 6,915,008 
Canada 9,104,202 8,557,493 
ie a ; 8,614,124 10,324,424 
Austria. eeu 3,710,917 1,276,737 
Netherlands . 3,404,559 3,995,939 
Switzerland : 2,769,844 ,506,1 
Sweden 2,569,038 2,274,450 
W. Germany .... 2,456,059 36,647 
Belux 2,180,869 2,704,380 
Brazil 2,077,471 2,104,091 


New England may have to build 
its steel mill without the help of 
established companies. 

“We had hoped, and we still hope,” 
says Dr. Alfred C. Neal, vice presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston and economic adviser to 
the New England Council’s steel com- 
mittee, “that an existing steel com- 
pany would come into the venture 
and average out the cost of the new 
construction with that of its old 
plants.” Steel companies approached 
on the matter have declared the 
proposal uneconomic. 

On the assumption that no estab- 
lished companies will participate, says 
Dr. Neal, New England can offset 
today’s high construction costs in 
part by low cost of raw materials, 
by an efficient new mill, by cheaper 
financing and by getting a little bet- 
ter price for steel than existing mills 
by virtue of location. 

Dr. Neal says he’s confident that 
a method of financing the mill, which 
would cost about $250 million, can be 
devised. William H. Colvin Jr., pres'- 
dent of Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
emphasizes that this outlay at today s 
costs will produce no more than $50 
million worth of steel facilities at the 
value of similar assets now owned 
and in operation by established con - 
panies. 
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GM p | » than July 1, 1952, to study effect of 
j repares or Union Trouble the legislation on the pension fund 
road — ° 7 and to determine, among other things, 
lion fF Suppliers warned of possible suspension when wage con- whether it is then possible to provide 
: tract runs out in May. ° s - benefits to workers separated from 
| y Corporation to resist union shop, preload ae on 
i. - economic demands . . . Nash-Kelvinator signs 
oo q XEPORTS are circulating in De- cent per hour will be paid for ad- Ford, Union Iron Out Wrinkles 
q troit that General Motors Corp. is ministration of the pension fund, and A “memorandum of agreement” on 
ions, : advising some of its suppliers to 2.6 cents per hour toward life insur- retirement, health and _ security 
inch 1 prepare for a 60-day suspension fol- ance, disability, sickness and accident programs has been signed by the 
Farm lowing termination of the present benefits. UAW-CIO and Ford, ending wneke of 
inders 4 GM-union contract at the end of Pensions of $100 per month will dispute over how pension fund pay- 
oun. fe May. be paid to workers retiring at age ments shall be made by the company. 
arply F Economic demands totaling 31 65 with 25 years of service. They may It is stipulated that beginning as 
: cents an hour plus insistence on a continue to work up to age 68 and of Mar, 1, the company payments 
bula. — j\vnion shop clause are concessions future service credits accumulate up shall be 8% cents per hour per em- 
ma- i many believe GM will resist. If the to age 68. Past credits are based on ployee, but that since the company 
1949. # UAW makes good its threat to seniority or on actual service with assumes the responsibility for con- 
1947, | strike over the union shop issue, a the company if that is greater than tributions to the fund “from time to 
r ex- (ff walkout this summer is probable. seniority accumulated since 1934. A time” to provide the monthly bene- 
ted) F Agreement between Nash-Kelvin- board of administration, comprising fits specified, “it may vary these pay- 
, ator Corp. and the UAW-CIO on a two representatives each from the ments accordingly.’’ Changes in fed- 
ex- [ff funded pension and insurance pro- company and union, plus an impar- eral social security benefits also will 
rr i : gram nudges the auto industry fur- tial chairman, has full jurisdiction permit the company to revise its 
: ther down the road toward the over the administration of the fund contributions, in line with actuarial 
48 | union’s social benefits goal. and will obtain every year an actuar- estimates. Past service benefits will 
33,160 : Ten Cents an Hour — The plan _ ial evaluation of receipts and dis- be funded as the company in its sole 
57,493 i covers 20,000 Nash-Kelvinator em- bursements, Each plant will have a diccretion may determine. 
es . ployees belonging to the UAW in four-man joint pension committee of 
95.999 plants at Kenosha and Milwaukee, union and management appointees. 
74,450 Wis. Grand Rapids, Mich. and El Benefits—Life insurance and dis- Chrysler Dealer Protests 
ry Segundo, Calif. plus an additional ability benefits under the contribu- As the Chrysler strike wore on to 
14,091 5000-6000 employees represented by tory program will range from $2000 its ninth week, there were hints of 
The to $4000 per year, with an average a speed-up and streamlining of daily 


other unions in these plants. 
company will pay 7 cents an hour 
per employee to cover pensions, for 
the life of the agreement, which is 
five years from July 1, 1950, regard- 
less of any change in federal social 
security benefits. In addition 0.4 


of $3154. Weekly sickness and acci- 
dent benefits range from $18 to $36. 

If new federal social security legis- 
lation is enacted, increasing old-age 
benefits, the company and union will 
set up a joint committee, not sooner 





negotiations. The Nash and _ Ford 
agreements were believed to place ad- 
ditional pressure on Chrysler for 
funded pensions. Meanwhile, a De 
Soto-Plymouth dealer in Dallas, Tex., 
took a full-page ad in Automotive 
News, asked all Chrysler dealers to 
join in an organization to demand that 
investments and interests of employ- 
ees be recognized. He suggested each 
dealer contribute $1 per employee into 
a financial ‘war chest,” and urged 
that even if the Chrysler strike 
should end suddenly the plans go 
ahead so that organized dealers would 
be “ready for another strike which 
will inevitably occur.” 


Complete Pension Study Asked 


The New York Life Insurance Co. 
wants a comprehensive study of the 
pensions problem by an _ impartial 
commission of government, manage- 
ment, labor and public representa- 
tives. The recommendation was made 
in the company’s annual report to 
policyholders. 

“Pensions, whether provided by 
government or private industry, de- 
serve thorough discussion and public 
debate,” says New York Life. “Their 
impact upon our economy and society, 





CHOOL’S OUT: From school days in Hoganas, Sweden, to the ranks of retired 

nployees of Norton Co, Worcester, Mass., these six men have spent all their 

ves together. All are long-service men with Norton, the oldest 47 years. Their 
total service is 240 years 


who will pay for them and how the 
cost will be met are important con- 
siderations.” 
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Spotlight on Cold Extrusion 


PMI speakers say experimental 
work on technique shows prom- 
ising commercial possibilities 


PREVIEW of a cost-saving attrac- 
tion coming to the metalworking in- 
dustry’s stage—cold extrusion—was 
shown at the Pressed Metal Insti- 
tute’s Cleveland symposium on the 
new production technique. 

Experimental work reveals that a 
scrap loss of only 1 pound is expe- 
rienced in manufacture of 105 mm 
shells by cold extrusion. Convention- 
al production methods result in 6 to 
20-pound scrap losses, says Col. 
Merle H. Davis, chief, Industrial Di- 
vision, Army Ordnance, who spoke 
at the meeting. Other economies 
come through reduction in machin- 
ing operations so they can be done 
in one setup. Low carbon, low man- 
ganese steel can be used; cold work- 
ing will produce the necessary phy- 
sical properties. Cold extrusion also 
results in a superior surface finish 
and greater concentricity, says Colo- 
nel Davis. 

Swords to Plowshares—Since de- 
velopmental work at Heintz Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, is being conducted un- 
der an Army Ordnance contract, the 
products developed are along mili- 
tary lines. Most of the work thus 
far has been on projectiles and cart- 
ridge cases, but savings and improve- 
ments that showed up in the experi- 
mental work indicate that explora- 
tion of commercial possibilities is 
worthwhile. 

Work on cold extrusion of steel 
has benefited conventional drawing 
techniques. Phosphate coatings used 
in cold extrusion mean lower scrap 
and better work when used on some 
of the more difficult deep-drawing 
operations. 

The finished products have been 
turned out faster without scoring or 
pickup and without frequent stops 
to stone dies. 

Others in the Act—Other compa- 
nies doing cold extrusion work for 
the Defense Department include: 
Stoner Mfg. Corp., Aurora, Ill., mak- 
ing 20 mm cartridge cases; Metroloy 
Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y., making 
an experimental 60 mm mortar shell; 
Mullins Mfg. Co., Salem, O., making 
an experimental 4.5 in. experimental 
rocket motor and head in one piece; 
Norris Stamping & Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles, using cold extrusion tech- 
niques for making the cup of the 
Navy’s 3 in. 50 caliber cartridge 
case; and National Machinery Co., 
Tiffin, O., working with Frankford 
Arsenal in developing the optimum 
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method of fabricating .50 caliber 
machine gun cartridge cases. 

Several hundred PMI members 
ranging from operators of small 
shops to engineers from automotive 
companies attended the symposium. 


AIME Groups Meet 


Iron ore resources, utilization of 
low-grade ores, coal handling tech- 
niques, maintenance of coke ovens 
and overall blast furnace operations 
are among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the 33rd annual conference 
of the National Open Hearth Steel 
Committee and the Blast Furnace, 
Coke Oven and Raw Materials Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Mining & Metallurgical Engineers. 
The conference will be held Apr. 10- 
12 at the Netherlands Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati. Included in the program 
is an inspection trip of the Armco 
Steel Corp. plant at Middletown, O. 


Provided Safety Plan 


The safety program for Unit Drop 
Forge Division, Fuller Mfg. Co., de- 
scribed in STEEL (‘What’s Safety 
Worth in Dollars and Cents,” Mar. 
6, p. 57) was provided by Charles 
Elsby, safety engineer for the Em- 
ployers Mutuals of Wausau, Wausau, 
Wis. Employers Mutuals is the in- 
surance carrier for Unit Drop Forge 
and worked closely with company 
officials in organizing the safety plan 
which cut accident frequency from 
50.7 in 1945 to 1.6 in 1948. 


Founders Start Safety Program 


Gray Iron Founders’ Society Inc., 
Cleveland, wants your help in a safety 
campaign. 

The society is amassing a library of 
information on foundry equipment 
and devices that have been specially 
designed to incorporate safety fea- 
tures. The information will be made 
available to all foundry management 
executives who are interested in solv- 
ing specific safety problems. Mem- 
bers of Foundry Equipment Manufac- 
turers have been invited to contribute 
to such a library. All other producers 
of equipment and devices having 
foundry application are invited to 
submit full data regarding their prod- 
ucts. 

Data should include gloss photo- 
graphs of the unit or device, a sched- 
ule of prices, a clear description of 
the safety feature or features and— 
but incidentally—any other factors 
dealing with efficiency and low main- 
tenance. 

Society headquarters are at 210 
National City-E. Sixth Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14. 


Steel Men Meet in Pittsburgh 


Three steel executives from the 
Pittsburgh district will tell area iron 
and steel men of some of the prob- 
lems facing the industry’s technolo- 
gists at the Apr. 3 meeting of the 
Pittsburgh section of American In- 
stitute of Mining & Metallurgica! 
Engineers, at the Mellon Institute 
auditorium. 

Speakers are: H. W. Grahaia, vice 
president and director of technology, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Dr 
E. G. Hill, director of metallurgy 
and research, Wheeling Steel Corp.; 
and Dr. E. C. Bain, vice president, 
research and development, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. 


Electric Show Scheduled 


More than 50 exhibits of new and 
improved electrical equipment and 
supplies designed for high efficien- 
cies and lower costs will be on dis- 
play at the Mid-Century Electrical 
Equipment Show at Cleveland’s Ma- 
sonic Temple Mar. 28-30. The af- 
fair is sponsored by the Electrical 
League of Cleveland and Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co. 


Meeting Set on Oil Reclaiming 


Cost-saving possibilities for indus- 
try will be among the factors dis- 
cussed in a symposium on oil re- 
claiming at the annual convention 
of the American Society of Lubri- 
cation Engineers, Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, Apr. 10-12. 


Reserve Space for Steel Show 


Over 100 firms—suppliers of steel 
industry equipment and _ services— 
have already reserved space for the 
1950 Iron & Steel Exposition. 

To be held Sept. 26-29 in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of 
the Association of Iron & Steel Engi- 
neers at Cleveland’s Public Audi- 
torium, the exposition serves the en- 
gineering, operating and maintenance 
supervisory personnel of the iron and 
steel and allied industries. 

The AISE technical program, 
which will also be held in the Public 
Auditorium, will include about 40 
papers on phases of steel mill engi- 
neering, operation and maintenance. 


Soss Gets Safety Award 


Soss Mfg. Co., Detroit, manufac- 
turer of hinges for automobiles, fur- 
niture and general building purposes, 
was awarded a certificate of merit 
for an outstanding accident preven- 
tion record. It achieved a total of 
250,007 man-hours of production from 
August, 1949, to December, 1949, with 
no lost-time accidents. 
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New Plants for Timken 


Expected cost of two new roller 
bearing manufacturing plants 
at Bucyrus is over $4 million 


TIMKEN Roller Bearing Co. will 
build two new roller bearing manu- 
facturing plants at Bucyrus, O., ex- 
pected to cost about $4,250,000. 

The company has taken an option 
to purchase 84 acres about two miles 
from the center of Bucyrus for the 
site of the new units. First of the 
two plants, which will manufacture 
the most popular sizes of tapered 
roller bearings used in autos, tractors, 
farm equipment and conveyors, is 
expected to be completed about Nov. 
1. This plant of about 55,000 square 
feet will cost an estimated $2 million. 

The second unit of 65,000 square 
feet will be constructed after the first 
is completed, and will cost an esti- 
mated $2,250,000. 


Borg-Warner Division To Move 


All operations of the Marvel- 
Schebler Carburetor Division of 
Borg-Warner Corp., now in Flint, 
Mich., will be transferred to Deca- 
tur, Ill., in late summer or early fall 
of 1950. 

Marvel-Schebler Carburetor will be 
housed in a 135,000-sq ft plant that 
Borg-Warner leased from Mueller 
Co. in May, 1948. Improvements and 
alterations of the factory and sur- 





GOING UP! A new steel furnace 
stack, weighing 26 tons, is raised into 
position upon its base at Bethlehem 
Pacific’s Los Angeles plant. Rising 150 
feet above the ground, the stack will 
service the new billet heating fur- 
nace—part of the modernization of 
the plant’s 12-inch rolling mill 
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rounding grounds, including’ con- 
struction of an engineering labora- 
tory, probably will be started before 
spring. Physical limitations of the 
Flint plant, which made expansion 
impossible, dictated the move. Nego- 
tiations are in progress to sell the 
Flint facility to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Marvel-Schebler makes_ carbure- 
tors for agricultural and other equip- 
ment. 


Love Buys Merz Engineering 


Physical assets of Merz Engineer- 
ing Co., subsidiary of Marmon-Her- 
ington Co. Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 
were sold to Love Machine & Tool 
Corp., same city. Purchase included 
the Merz plant and its equipment. 

The new owner plans to operate 
the plant for the time being with 
its present persennel. Merz has 100 
employees, Love 40. The Merz plant, 
immediately south of Marmon-Her- 
ington, was built just before the war; 
it has a 33,000 sq ft area. Love has 
6500 sq ft of manufacturing space. 


Dravo Buys Ohio Pipe Plant 


Dravo Corp. has purchased a large 
pipe fabricating plant at Marietta, 
O., from International Derrick Co. 

The property consists of two man- 
ufacturing buildings, storage yards 
and an office. It has 93,000 sq ft of 
manufacturing space. Dravo’s Ma- 
chinery Division will begin operat- 
ing the plant after equipment is pur- 
chased and installed. 


American Can Co. Expands 


American Can Co. has contracted 
to purchase a building and property 
from Purolator Products Ine. in 
Newark, N. J. 

The new property will permit ex- 
pansion of American Can’s Newark 
machine shops which employ about 
1100. There the company designs 
and produces can manufacturing ma- 
chinery for its own factories, as well 
as machinery used in canning and 


packaging plants for final sealing of 


containers. 


Wheeling To Install Equipment 


Wheeling Steel Corp. will install 
new electrolytic tin-coating equip- 
ment at its Yorkville, O., works at 
an estimated cost of between $3 mil- 
lion and $4 million. 

Work will begin on the new unit 
“at an early date,” says a company 
announcement. The equipment is ex- 
pected to be in production early in 
1951. Wheeling also makes tin plate 
by the hot-dipped coating process at 
its Yorkville works. 


Shell Plans Gasoline Plant 


Shell Oil Co. will begin construc- 
tion immediately on a large gaso- 
line extraction plant in the Elk City 
field in Beckham and Washita coun- 
ties, Oklahoma. 

The new Shell plant when com- 
pleted will handle about 100 million 
cubic feet of gas daily and will be 
designed to permit adaption of fa- 
cilities to provide cycling, repressur- 
ing and crude oil stabilization. 

The completion by Shell of a dis- 
covery well in November, 1947, opened 
one of the larger oil fields in the 
mid-continent area. Total investment 
of Shell and other companies in the 
field is expected to exceed $32 mil- 
lion by the end of this year. Shell, 
already operating 17 rigs in the field, 
anticipates drilling about 50 more 
wells in 1950 at a cost of $10 million 


New Press Department Started 


To bring under its own control 
the forming of metal parts that were 
produced outside the company, Nine- 
teen Hundred Corp., St. Joseph, Mich., 
builder of home laundry equipment, 
established a new press department. 

Seven new hydraulic presses, built 
by Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Gilead, O., were installed to handle 
the deep draw operations. The re- 
sults, the company finds, are a better 
production flow, reduced down-time, 
fewer rejects and better quality con- 
trol. 





COMING DOWN! At Waltenstadt, 
Salzgitter, Germany, the chimney of 
the Hermann Goering Steel Works 
topples after being blasted during dis- 
mantling activities carried out in the 
British zone despite protests by Ger- 
man workers. An explosive charge at 
the chimney’s base did the trick 
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Hyster Buys Trucks 


Company now manufacturing 
Salsbury Turret Trucks at Dan- 
ville plant. 


TURRET trucks formerly produced 
by Salsbury Corp., Los Angeles, have 
been taken over by Hyster Co. of 
Portland, Oreg., Peoria and Danville, 
Ill, Ernest G, Swigert, president, says 
Hyster will manufacture and sell the 
turret trucks. 

Now manufactured at Hyster’s Dan- 
ville plant, the new line will be known 
as Hyster Salsbury Turret Trucks 
and will be sold and serviced by 168 
distributors in principal cities 
throughout the world. 

Acquisition of the five Salsbury 
horizontal materials handling trucks 

pallet truck, tug, platform truck, 
cargo truck and auto-loader—rounds 
out the previous Hyster line of four 
fork lift trucks ranging in capacity 
from 2000 to 15,000 pounds, a 10,000- 
pound mobile crane and two straddle 
trucks of 18,000 and 30,000-pound 
capacity. The Hyster Salsbury Tur- 
ret Trucks are described in an eight- 
page catalog just released. 


Reynolds Starts Farm Institute 


To find more effective use of alu- 
minum, Reynolds Metals Co. founded 
the Reynolds Farm Institute. The 
institute has headquarters in Louis- 
ville. It has started on research in- 
to the many new uses of aluminum 
on farms, to instruct and guide farm- 
ers in the most effective use of the 
metal. 

W. G. Reynolds, vice president of 
the company, says: “It is estimated 
that since the war the increase in 
the use of aluminum on the farm ex- 
ceeded 700 million pounds in alumi- 
num roofing and siding for farm 
structures—dairy barns, poultry and 
hog houses, silos, grain bins and 
rural housing.” 


Square D Doubles Frisco Plant 


Square D Co., Detroit, motor con- 
trol equipment manufacturer, will 
build a new plant in San Francisco 
to double its facilities there. The 
one-story structure will have 35,000 
sq ft of manufacturing space. Its 
cost, including the site, will total 
$250,000. Work will start in three 
months and should be completed by 
the end of the year. 


Sheaffer Pen Expands 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. will be- 
gin work immediately on a new $2.5 
million plant at Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
Operations being carried on in three 
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SALSBURY TURRET TRUCKS 
. . manufactured and sold now by Hyster 


plants in Ft. Madison will be con- 
solidated into the new unit which 
will also provide additional office 
space. The plant will be constructed 
by Austin Co. 


Kaiser Builds Soaking Pits 


Kaiser Steel Corp. is building two 
new soaking pits at its Fontana, 
Calif., mill, When these are com- 
pleted, Kaiser will have 16 pits, The 
work will complete the $35 million 
expansion program now underway 
at Fontana, designed to raise finished 
steel production 11 per cent. 


Ward Sells Third Warehouse 


A third steel warehouse was sold 
by Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co. and its 
affiliates, Columbia Steel & Shafting 
Co. and Summerill Tubing Co. 

E. L. Parker, president of Ward, 
announced sale of the assets of the 
Ward warehouse in Syracuse, N. Y., 
to Peter A. Frasse & Co. Inc. Colum- 
bia Steel & Shafting sold a Ward 
warehouse in Buffalo to Service Steel 
Co., Detroit, several weeks ago 
(STEEL, Mar, 6, p. 55) and the Ward 
Milwaukee warehouse to Central Steel 
& Wire Co., Chicago (STEEL, Feb. 6, 
p. 59). 

As was the case in the sale of the 
Milwaukee and Buffalo warehouses, 
the Syracuse warehouse was sold be- 
cause of unfavorable freight rates 
in their territories. Peter A. Frasse, 
buyer of the Syracuse warehouse, 
has warehouses in Syracuse, Buffalo, 
New York, Jersey City, N. J., and 
Philadelphia. Operations of the ac- 
quired Ward interest in Syracuse will 
be integrated with the present Frasse 
activities in that city. 


Interests of Columbia Steel & Shaft- 
ing and Summerill Tubing will be 
served by J. Gill Stanley, district 
manager of sales, who has offices 
in Buffalo. 


Tinning Line Nears Completion 


Expansion of Granite City Steel 
Co.’s_ electrolytic tinning line at 
Granite City, Ill, is scheduled for 
completion by the end of this month. 
This expansion, costing approximately 
$500,000, will virtually double the 
line’s tinning capacity. This project 
is part of the company’s broad mod- 
ernization and expansion program. In 
1949 the company’s capital expend- 
itures for replacements and improve- 
ments approximated $2 million. 

The expansion program helped 
make possible new company records 
for production and shipment of steel 
last year. Shipments totaled 464,000 
tons, compared with the previous rec- 
ord of 409,000 tons in 1948. Ingot 
output in 1949 totaled 532,000 tons, 
compared with the previous record 
of 494,000 tons in 1948. 


Ford To Buy More on Coast 


Ford Motor Co. plans to increase 
its purchases of West Coast mater- 
ials and manufactures to $60 million 
this year compared with $55 million 
in 1949. The company steadily has 
been increasing its regional buying 
of parts for its West Coast assembly 
plants, and the program is expected 
to be extended in the future. Among 
new purchases this year will %e 
$3.5 million worth of radiators from 
Modine Mfg. Co.’s new plant «t 
Whittier, Calif. 
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Railroads Favored 


Westinghouse will ship by rail 
instead of by truck whenever 
rates, services are comparable 


WESTINGHOUSE Electric Corp, will 
ship by rail instead of by truck 
whenever rates and services are com- 
parable. 

Andrew H. Phelps, vice president in 
charge oi purchases and traffic, an- 
nounced the ‘“support-the-railroads” 
policy at an address before the 
Western Railway Club in Chicago. 
Westinghouse last year spent more 
than $40 million to freight its goods. 

Truck Subsidies — Mr. Phelps 
charges that ‘over-the-road’” com- 


mercial carriers have unfair advan- 


tage over railroads because of what 
amounts to government subsidies in 
tax-supported highway construction. 
“Truck service can ruin but not re- 
place rail service,” he says. The 
Westinghouse argument is that a 
company of its size and diverse ac- 
tivities cannot afford to contribute 
to the railroads’ collapse and thus 
lose the ‘‘universal, indispensable, all- 
around rail service” and be forced to 
rely on “highly restricted and special- 
ized truck service.” 

Railroads are to be used for all 
Westinghouse shipments unless trucks 
offer important advantages in service 
or lower rates. Whenever truck 
rates are lower than rail rates, the 
railroads are to be given the chance 
to make adjustments that will en- 
able the company to ship by rail at 
competitive rates. 

Truck Highways—“The operation 
of large trucks,” says Mr. Phelps, 
“should be barred except on high- 
ways designed to sustain their 
weight. They should pay fees which 
would compensate for the increased 
cost of constructing such highways 
over and above the cost if designed 
for ordinary vehicles. 

“If the truckers can’t afford it, 
then the obvious answer is that the 
service now rendered lacks economic 
justification.” 


SP Orders 36 More Diesels 


Southern Pacific Railroad has 
placed orders for $17.5 million worth 
of additional diesels. It now has 406 
In service. 

Of the 36 locomotives ordered, 24 
vl be of 6000 horsepower each and 
~ Of 1500 horsepower each. Deliver- 

will start in July and be completed 

yearend. Of the 24 large diesels, 
«. Will be built by Electro-Motive 
! vision of General Motors Corp. for 
ght service and two by American 
‘omotive Co. for passenger serv- 
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ice. Baldwin Locomotive Works will 
supply the 12 other diesels for freight 
service. These orders raise Southern 
Pacific’s postwar outlays for new 
cars and engines to more than $275 
million, 


Railroads Held at Disadvantage 


The railroads “labor under stagger- 
ing burdens and_ discriminations,” 
says S. M, Felton, president of the 
American Railway Car Institute. 

“Today the railroads stand alone 
as the only form of public transpor- 
tation which is not subsidized in one 
way or another. Other forms of 
transportation use highways, water- 
ways and airports built and main- 
tained by the people’s taxes, includ- 
ing taxes paid by the railroads,” 
says Mr. Felton, 

“The railroads are burdened with 
regulations imposed years ago when 
they were supposed to have a near- 
monopoly on mass_ transportation. 
These regulations still stand, despite 
the fact that the transportation in- 
dustry is now one of the most com- 
petitive in the country.” 


T & P To Get More Diesels 


Texas & Pacific Railway Co., Dal- 
las, directors approved purchase of 
13 more diesel-electric locomotives to 
cost about $3.5 million. The new 
order will consist of two 4500-hp 
units, six 3000-hp units, one 1500-hp 
road service engine and four 1000-hp 
switchers, 


More Freight Hauled by Truck 


The volume of intercity freight 
hauled by Class I motor carriers 
in the fourth quarter of 1949 in- 
creased 3.4 per cent over that carried 
in the same period of 1948. There 
were increases of 2.9 per cent in the 
first quarter, 3.4 per cent in the 
second quarter and 6.7 per cent in 
the third quarter of the year, com- 
pared to the same quarters in 1948. 


Reports covering the operations of 
1434 Class I intercity common and 


contract carriers indicate that they - 


hauled an aggregate of 35,222,315 
tons in the fourth quarter of 1949, 
compared to 34,068,562 tons in the 
same period last year. 


Truck-Rail Co-operation Planned 


A plan to co-ordinate truck and 
rail shipments to get the best ef- 
ficiency of both forms of transporta- 
tion has been worked out by J. Phil 
Fellabaum, president of Aetna Freight 
Lines, Warren, O. He has applied 
for patents on the idea. 

Mr. Fellabaum says centers could 
be established in certain strategic 


spots. Trucks would deliver or pick 
up merchandise in these areas, de- 
livering or receiving the materials at 
railroad stations. Railroads would 
handle the shipment between various 
centers. Mr. Fellabaum points out 
that railroads are more efficient for 
long hauls, the trucks for short hauls. 
Special truck beds would be used. 


More Roads Needed 


So says road builders group 
that wants the U. S. to spend 
$1 billion yearly on highways 


DOUBLING of current and proposed 
federal aid for highways to $1 billion 
a year is recommended to the House 
Committee on Public Works’ by 
American Road Builders’ Association. 

The association supports the bill 
authored by Will M. Whittington 
(Dem., Mass.) providing for $500 mil- 
lion a year in federal aid to roads, 
but thinks the proposed measure 
doesn’t go far enough. ARBA says 
that present deficiencies in highways 
have been caused by neglect of the 
problem and the up-trend in vehicle 
use. The condition of the roads brings 
damage to the economy and excessive 
road maintenance costs, ARBA adds. 

Increases Recommended—tThe as- 
sociation recommends these increases 
in the Whittington proposals: 

$333 million in federal aid a year 
for the primary highway system, in- 
stead of the $225 million proposed 
in the bill. Primary roads are part 
of a national system of highways. 

$224 million aid a year for projects 
on the secondary system, instead of 
the proposed $150 million. Second- 
ary roads are within states. 

$184 million a year for urban area 
routes instead of the proposed $125 
million. 

$259 million a year for the inter- 
state system, instead of the proposed 
$70 million, with the states called up- 
on to put up one-fourth as much, 
instead of matching the federal por- 
tion dollar-for-dollar, as is the case 
in present federal aid. Interstate 
roads are major highways going from 
state to state but which are not part 
of a national system. Bureau of 
Public Roads estimates that it would 
cost $11 billion to make them modern. 


More Vehicles— ‘A _ construction 
program is needed which will parallel 
the uptrend in vehicle use as it did 
during the 1920s,” says Charles M. 
Upham, of ARBA. “The rate of 
vehicle increase in the four-year 
period since the war is double that 
of the 1920s, yet highway mileage 
built is probably at a rate of about 
half the 500,000 miles built during 
the 1920s.” 
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Three different motor pools on little Kwajalein pointed up 
an example of what standardization of equipment means 
to the armed services during wartime 


PRODUCT STANDARDIZATION 
would have made the job of logistics 
during the war far less burdensome 
than it was. 

Transportation on the small island 
of Kwajalein is a good case in point: 
When U. S. forces took it from the 
Japanese, three services established 
posts there. Each had its own fleet 
of motor vehicles—the Navy, the 
Army and the Marine Corps air arm. 
Each had its own stock of spare parts 

about three times as much as would 
have been necessary if only one ve- 
hicle had been adopted as standard 
for the island. The same situation ex- 
isted for other types of equipment 
wherever American forces were 
thrown together. 

Staggering Complexity—-When the 
Munitions Board tackled the matter 
of standardization after the war, it 
was staggered by the complexity of 
the problem. The problem was far 
more difficult than at first supposed. 
Two obstacles stood in the path of 
achieving the goal of maximum in- 
terchangeability of parts: One: Stand- 
ardization of items used in large num- 





bers by military and civilians would 
have to be acceptable to all parties 
because of competitive considerations 
involved. Two: Standardization had 
to be based on currently available 
tools and facilities in the producing 
industries that made the equipment, 
and any program requiring extensive 
retooling would be excessively cost- 
ly, paralyzing for a long time many 
of the plants in the industry and re- 
duce available capacity. 

The standardization problem is con- 
fronted only in products whose prin- 
cipal use is by civilians and which 
are bought in large quantities by the 
military in wartime. Standardization 
does not apply to purely military 
items; they can be standardized to 
any degree by the interested service. 

Guinea Pig—Looking at all the an- 
gles, the Munitions Board decided to 
select one industry as a guinea pig 
for its research into standardization. 
The industry chosen was the one that 
manufactured internal combustion 
engines for marine, automotive and 
general industrial purposes. 

MB officials spent many months 





Defense Department 


NEW CHAIRMAN: William Webster (left) is congratulated by Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson who administered the oath of office to him as the new chairman 
of the Research & Development Board. Mr. Webster, executive vice president 
of New England Electric System, Boston, since 1942, brings to his new post ex- 
perience in government, military and civil affairs. His first association was with 
the board upon its inception in 1946 as the Joint Research and Development 
Board when he served as consultant. Since October, 1949, he has been consult- 
ant to the office of the defense secretary and the Atomic Energy Commission 
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going over the ground in a prelimi- 
nary way. In April, 1949, the board 
created an Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee for Internal Combustion En- 
gines, C. E. Nelson Jr. of Waukesha 
Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis., was 
chairman, 

The story of what the committee 
has been able to accomplish in a year 
emphasizes the difficulty of the proj- 
ect: So far the committee has gone 
only a little way toward maximum 
interchangeability of parts. 


The first major action of the com- 
mittee is the filing of a recommenda- 
tion that the Defense Department 
canvass the whole industry to find 
out which engines that do have maxi- 
mum interchangeability of fast-wear- 
ing parts can be produced on the in- 
dustry’s present major machine tools. 

The next order of business would 
be for the Defense Department—after 
it has completed a survey—to ap- 
proach the industry on a program of 
actually producing engines incorpo- 
rating maximum interchangeability 
of fast-wearing parts. 

The industry advisory committee 
noted in its recommendation that its 
preliminary investigations indicated 
a considerable degree of interchange- 
ability of fast-wearing parts may be 
feasible but that big problems would 
be involved because the bulk of the 
engines in any large procurement 
program would have to be obtained 
by buying currently produced engines. 


Industry Co-operation — Recogniz- 
ing the need of providing for the pro- 
duction of special-type engines to 
meet special needs, the committee 
recommended a policy under which 
the industry would co-operate to 
make the engines adaptable to ex- 
isting production facilities—so they 
could actually be produced. The com- 
mittee was agreed that much could 
be accomplished in simplification and 
standardization of accessory items- 
fuel pumps, spark plugs, electrical 
systems, bases, etc. But committee 
members believed that the accessory- 
items phase of the program should 
not be worked up until the problem 
of interchangeability of parts was 
whipped. 


Experienced now in the ramifica- 
tions of standardization in internal 
combustion engines, the Munitions 
Board is moving slowly on _ other 
civilian products that might be stand- 
ardized for interchangeability. 


Standardization Activities 
Co-ordination of standardization 
activities that the federal gover 
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ment is interested in has been as- 
signed to a newly created Interdepart- 
mental Standards Council; chairman is 
A. P. Kaidanovsky, Federal Supply 
Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration, Washington; 15 federal agen- 
cies are represented. Interesting sub- 
ject matter is in the field of inter- 
national as well as national stand- 
ardization. 


To Build Magnetic Materials Lab 


Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance will 
erect and equip a large new Magnetic 
Materials Laboratory at White Oak, 
Md. Ordnance men believe use of 
magnetic controls is just beginning; 
they think a big program of de- 
velopment must be carried out to de- 
rive greater benefits from magnetic 
controls for military and civilian pur- 
poses. 

Structural steel has already been 
delivered and the contract is about 
to be let for the laboratory. The 
new building should be ready for 
full operation before the end of 1951; 
it will contain much special machinery 
and equipment. Work on magnetic 
materials will continue in the mean- 
time at the Naval Gun Factory. 


1948 Minerals Book Held Up 


Although the Bureau of Mines 
completed work on its 1948 Minerals 
Yearbook, you won't be able to get 
copies of it until next January or 
February. 

Why? It seems that the printer 
will not be able to put it through the 
presses until then. But the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, has just 
brought out the Bureau of Mines 
Minerals Yearbook of 1947. So, if 
you need 1948 figures, you must write 
to the Bureau of Mines or wait pa- 
tiently until next year. 


Many Tips from DuPont Patents 


Many discoveries of interest to the 
metals industries are included among 
731 patents of the E. I. duPont de 
Nemours Co., listed in the Mar. 7 
and 14 issues of the Patent Office’s 
Official Gazette. They are under the 
title “Register of Patents Available 
for Licensing or Sale.” 

They cover such operations as de- 
greasing of iron and aluminum, re- 
moval of impurities from plating 
baths, processing of titanium ores, 
cooling of internal combustion en- 
‘ines, production and use of various 
‘\tanium derivatives, methods for 
ourifying petroleum products, coat- 
ng by the flame-spraying process, 
‘pplication of baked coatings to met- 
's, injection molding of plastics, and 

any other operations. 
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Watch Declassified AEC Patents 


Manufacturers should watch the 
patents being declassified by Atomic 
Energy Commission and made avail- 
able on a nonexclusive, royalty-free 
basis. 

They can get the lists by writing 
the commission’s Document Sales 
Agency, Box 62, Oak Ridge, Tenn. A 
batch of 69 now offered, for example, 
includes one covering a new method 
of surface hardening iron, steel, co- 
balt, nickel, etc. Issued by the Patent 
Office Jan. 10, 1950, as No. 2,494,267, 
it embraces boriding to produce a sur- 
face “which is very abrasion resistant 
‘and quite corrosion resistant”. 

These are some other interesting 
titles: “High Melting  Silicides,” 
“Preparation of High Strength Shapes 
from Crystalline Boron,” ‘“Prepara- 
tion of Hafnium-Free Zirconium,” 
“Control of Atmosphere Beryllium 
in a Metallurgical Laboratory,” ‘De- 
position of Boron.” 


RFC Loans Total $1.6 Million 


Recent loans by Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. include one of $600,000, 
for five years, to Standard Electron- 
ics Corp., Cranston, R. I., manu- 
facturer of television and radio re- 
ceiving sets. It is to remedy a de- 
ficiency in the company’s working 
capital position. Another is for $1 
million, for seven years, to the Shen- 
ango Pottery’ Co., Newcastle, Pa., 
china and refractories manufacturer, 
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HOUSE REJECTION of the Senate- 
approved S. 2105, the O’Mahoney- 
Malone National Minerals bill to pro- 
vide cash incentives to marginal mine 
operators and to keep idle mines op- 
erative at government expense kills 
for this session the long-standing ef- 
fort to get miners—mostly western 
miners—on the government subsidy 
list. Starting cost of the project 
would have been $80 million annu- 
ally for three years... 

First congressional move to stymie 
President Truman’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 1—to abolish the office of 
general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board and, in effect, make 
NLRB a 100-per cent labor-dominated 
unit—is a bill by Rep. Ralph E. 
Church (Rep., Ill.) to reject it. Mr. 
Church told the House that the plan 
is “an illegal attempt, under the 
guise of being a Hoover commission 
recommendation, to destroy the ef- 
fectiveness of the Taft-Hartley Act.” 
Representative Church died of a 
heart attack last week... 

Among new grants by the United 
States Public Health Service to fi- 
nance water pollution studies is one 


to be expended largely on new plant 
construction and equipment. 


Cathodic Protection Conclusions 

Further experiments by Maritime 
Commission engineers to ascertain 
best practice in applying cathodic 
protection to guard its ‘“mothball” 
merchant fleet against sea water cor- 
rosion have yielded these conclusions 
(subject to a continuance of the in- 
vestigation) : 

Graphite appears to be a preferred 
anode material for vessels tied up at 
piers where electric current is avail- 
able from outside sources. But only 
two vessels are tied up at piers—in 
Baltimore. Magnesium appears to be 
the preferred anodic material for the 
approximately 2000 ships afloat in 
locations where electric current is 
not economically available from out- 
side sources. 

It has been found that anodes bur- 
ied in damp earth or sand—on shore 
or in the ocean bed—work just as 
well as anodes immersed in salt 
water. Experiments continue to be 
made to determine the best shape 
and size for anodes, as well as to 
obtain confirmation of the above pre- 
liminary conclusions. Incidentally, Bu- 
reau of the Budget has approved an 
appropriation request for $2.2 million 
for applying cathodic protection to 
the mothball fleet during the fiscal 
year starting next July 1, but a be- 
ginning cannot be made until Con- 
gress acts. 
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of $12,900 to Ohio's Department of 
Health for a study to determine tox- 
icity of electroplating wastes dis- 
charged into streams ... 

Public Law 454, 81st Congress, 
signed by the President on Mar. 10, 
increases from $13 million to°$17 mil- 
lion the authorization for construc- 
tion of airports in Alaska... 

“ECA Means Business” is the title 
of a new film showing how the Mar- 
shall Plan operates and how business- 
men may benefit from the program. 
It is available from any Commerce 
field office for showing to business 
and related groups. . . 

Manufacturers of presses and al- 
lied equipment are expected to bene- 
fit from a process for producing high- 
heating-value briquets from “slacks” 
or “fines” of subbituminous coals; the 
research work was done by the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming with financial 
assistance from Commerce’s Office 
of Technical Services. Findings are 
set forth in a report identified as 
“PD 99806, Briquetting of Dried Low- 
Rank Coals,” available at $2.25 from 
Office of Technical Services, Com- 
merce Department, Washington 25. 
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U.S. Finds Road Rougher in Latin Markets 


Sales to South America are still above prewar levels but be- 
low postwar peak as growing dollar shortages and lower 
British and European prices cut the Yankee volume 


U. S. FIRMS are finding the sales 
road rougher in South America. Rea- 
sons: A growing dollar shortage and 
lower prices on British and other 
European metalworking products be- 
cause of devalued currencies. 

Only Cuba, Venezuela and some 
of the smaller Caribbean republics 
have found their balance-of-payments 
position strong enough to permit im- 
ports on a relatively unrestricted 
basis, without exchange controls or 
broadly applied import license sys- 
tems, says Henry Chalmers, commer- 
cial policy consultant for the De- 
partment of Commerce’s Office of In- 
ternational Trade. Most Latin Amer- 
ican countries further tightened con- 
trols over imports last year to hang 
onto their dwindling dollar reserves. 
Odds are that more controls will 
come this year. 

Heavy Equipment Holds—Exports 
to South America of U. S. construc- 
tion and transportation equipment and 
heavy production machinery are hold- 
ing up fairly well. Hard hit are ex- 
ports of cement, structural steel, 
hardware, hand tools, small diesel 
engines, barbed wire and domestic 
appliances. 

Although Latin American imports 
of U. S. products are well below 
that of the earlier postwar replen- 
ishment period, they’re still running 
at a level several times that of pre- 
war. The overall gap between Latin 
American exports and imports with 
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BULLDOZERS: One feature of the 22nd Agriculture Equipment Exhibition in Paris 


the U. S. had considerably narrowed 
by the end of 1949. 

More Bartering—Bartering and bi- 
lateral deals between European and 
Latin American countries are on the 
increase. Another factor beginning 
to hurt U. S. trade with the countries 
to the south of us is the increasing 
prominence of tariff protection. All 
Latin American countries—particular- 
ly Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Venezuela 
and Colombia—are industrializing and 
want to protect infant industries. 


Brazil’s U. S. imports Decline 


Brazil’s imports from the United 
States are slipping. The nation is 
trading more with Europe, and her 
industrialization is making her in- 
creasingly self-sufficient. 

Brazil’s imports from Belgium in 
1949 were nearly triple what they 
were in 1948. Trade with Britain 
also increased last year. 

Major industrialization program in 
the South American country is Na- 
tional Steel Co. of Brazil’s $172 mil- 
lion plant at Volta Redonda. Started 
in 1947, the facility now consists of 
an 1100-ton blast furnace, four open 
hearths, a rail and structural mill, 
a 72-inch plate mill, a cold strip mill, 
a tin plate or hot dip mill and a 
coke plant of 55 ovens. Thus far, 
the operation is a high-cost affair 
and can survive only with govern- 
ment protection. 
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is this 18-ton tractor that can double as a bulldozer; it is powered by a 140- 
horsepower engine. The little bulldozer next to it, weighs about a ton and half 
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The plant is expected to turn ot 
308,000 tons of rolled products on 
1950, which will comprise the bulk 
of Brazil’s rolled steel needs estimated 
at about 550,000 tons annually. Volta 
Redonda produces more steel than 
all the other Brazilian mills put to- 
gether. By 1951, the plant will pro- 
duce 375,000 tons of rolled products 
if it can get a $21 million loan from 
the Export-Import Bank to finance 
more expansion, 


The plant was built with U. S. 
technical aid and equipment. Equip- 
ment for one of the latest expansion 
programs is being shipped by Rust 
Furnace Co., Pittsburgh. It is sup- 
plying controls and other accessories 
for a battery of blooming mill soak- 
ing pits. A fuel oil system and bur- 
ners for the plate and structural mil) 
furnaces were recently designed and 
furnished by Rust. The new system 
will provide these furnaces, originally 
designed for coke and blast furnace 
gas, with an additional fuel source 


Fuel is Brazilian industry’s major 
problem because domestic coal is poor 
in quality. It is cheaper for Volta 
Redonda to import its bituminous 
than use local supplies. Large-scale 
exploitation of several promising oil 
shale deposits in Brazil offers a par- 
tial solution to the fuel problem. 
Oil yields as high as 36.5 gallons per 
ton of shale have been recovered 
from rock of the Tremembe area 


Argentine Trade Prospects Dark 


The Peron brand of politics in Ar- 
gentina is no help to American in- 
dustry trying to export there. Pros- 
pects for improvement in the situa- 
tion are dull because of that factor 
and these two others: Britain’s toe- 
hold in the nation’s markets is better 
than ever; trade protection is strong 
in a country that is one of the most 
industrialized in South America. 

Dollar shortages are thus far ham- 
stringing potentially good sales of 
U. S. oil-field and coal-mining equip- 
ment to Argentina. At Rio Turbio 
in the far south, four seams of coal 
have been discovered. They are of 
good quality and quantity, holding 
promise of being among the best de- 
posits in South America, The coun- 
try has oil reserves estimated as ade- 
quate for her needs, but thus far she 
is producing only about 65 per cent 
of her requirements. About 5 million 
tons of oil come from Great Britain 
yearly. 

Just completed by the Peron gov- 
ernment is a 1100-mile natural gas 
pipeline from the Comodoro Rivadavia 
oil fields in Patagonia to Buenos 
Aires. 

Argentina now owns all her ra'l- 
ways, following purchases of the for 
major British-owned networks iD 
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is available to all branches of the 
1948. Major project is to standardize 
the four rail gages that are in use. 

The state also owns nearly all the 
merchant fleet. Argentina’s sea-go- 
ing fleet has grown from 233,700 
tons to 1,364,000 tons (built and build- 
ing). By 1953, it will be the third 
largest in the world. 


Chile Steel Mill Nearly Finished 


Last month Chile shipped 46 tons 
of iron to Ecuador. Small transac- 
tion? Yes, but shipments are expected 
to grow to 200,000 tons annually 
which Chile hopes to export each 
year from its new mill at Huachipato, 
near Concepcion. Engineers of Kop- 
pers Co. Inc. have been working on 
the project since 1947, and it is now 
almost complete. 

Hauchipato will produce 180,000 
tons a year for Chilean use; the 
rest for export, mainly to Ecuador, 
Peru and Argentina. 

The steel project will help diversify 
the Chilean economy that now is too 
dependent upon exports of copper 
and nitrate. An Export-Import Bank 
credit of $25 million is aiding in 
financing the program. 


Colombia To Boost U. S. Imports 


Colombia is one South American 
country that expects to boost its im- 
ports from the U. S. in 1950. Im- 
ports from the U. S. should come to 
about $340 million this year, com- 
pared with $240 million in 1949. 

The Colombian Government Rail- 
ways has placed a $2 million order 
for 26 locomotives with a Belgian 
company. Delivery will start next 
summer. 


Rheem Makes Foreign Changes 

Rheem Mfg. Co., maker of steel 
drums, has made changes in its 
foreign operations. 

A new company, Rheem Peruana 
S. A., is now making drums at Lima, 
Peru. This firm is fully owned by 
the parent company, but in line with 
Rheem’s policy, participation to 
local capital will be opened soon. 

Rheem also has made an agree- 
ment with John Lysaght Ltd., British 
steel producer, to establish a drum 
plant in England. The new com- 
pany, to be known as Rheem Lysaght 
Ltd., will be 60 per cent owned by 
Lysaght and 40 per cent by Rheem. 
Rheem is negotiating to dispose of 
‘ts interest in Rheem Evenblij N. V., 
‘ne 40 per cent owned Holland as- 
sociate. The Holland plant has not 

me up to expectations, and by 

‘ecting the British move the com- 

‘ny will shift its European opera- 

nm to England. 

The company also is reducing its 
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NAVAL ORDNANCE ENVIRONMENTAL LABORATORY 





. . . degrees below zero in the Arctic test chamber 


ownership in Rheem-Canada Ltd., at 
Hamilton, Ont., from 85 per cent to 
30 per cent. The company’s other 
foreign interests are in Australia, 
Brazil, Singapore and Argentina. 


Navy's New Laboratory 


Its slogan is: One test is worth 
1000 expert opinions. It will test 
ordnance faster, better 


EQUIPPED to do business under any 
condition encountered in the world, 
the new Naval Ordnance Environ- 
mental Laboratory can test ordnance 
faster, more economically and with 
more accurate results than is possible 
with old field testing techniques. 
Dedication of the new laboratory 
Mar. 23 marked a notable advance 
in the military preparedness program. 
The $4 million unit is located on the 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory reserva- 
tion at White Oak, Md. There com- 
plete services are available to meet 


any requirement in redesigning to- 


remedy defects shown by the tests. 

“One test is worth 1000 expert 
opinions” is the slogan on the walls 
of the new laboratory. It was created 
to meet these three principal ‘‘musts:”’ 

Weapons must be capable of stand- 
ing up under the shocks and strains 
of transportation and rough handling 
and under extreme climatic and pres- 
sure conditions. They must function 
without fail when needed. They must 
be deadly against the enemy, but safe 
for U. S. forces to handle. 

The new laboratory is designed to 
work principally on underwater 
weapons and antiaircraft missiles. It 
armed services and to civilian organi- 


zations working on ordnance con- 
tracts. Most of the equipment is high- 
ly specialized and was made by the 
Navy or under special contracts. 
Main facilities of the laboratory are: 

1. Vibrating machines to reproduce 
any degree of vibration incurred in 
transportation on land, in the sea 
or in the air, or deriving from the 
operation of a contained power plant. 
and at any temperature from minus 
65° to 180° F. 

2. Impact machines for determin- 
ing the effect of impact on weapons 
—as when dropping a mine into 
water. 

3. A high-pressure vessel (consist- 
ing of three steel forgings weighing 
140 tons) in which such weapons as 
torpedoes are subjected to sea pres- 
sures at any depth. 

4. Temperature and humidity cham- 
bers to determine whether ordnance 
continues to be effective after being 
subjected to stringent climatic condi- 
tions, or after being moved from one 
extreme climate to another—moving 
ordnance from the Philippines to the 
Arctic regions would be an example. 

5. A tank for basic research on 
what happens when a missile enters 
water at supersonic speeds. (Speed- 
photos show that an air pocket fol- 
lows each missile into the water.) 
Question: What effect does this air 
pocket have on the trajectory? 

6. Air guns of various sizes, in- 
cluding one which subjects ordnance 
components to accelerations up to 
30,000 times that of gravity. Its use: 
For determining what sharp acceler- 
ation or deceleration does to the in- 
ternal mechanisms of such ordnance 
as torpedoes and depth charges. 
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Drill spacing with jigs is now proved 


to be an expensive art compared to the 
semi-automatic spacing with Bullard Spacer. 
No need for designing and making jigs for 


new jobs. Even throw out the old jigs and 





operational savings will start. 


The complete story is told in Bullard’s 16 MM. sound 
film entitled, “Interchangeability Without Jigs.” 


For larger work, the Write for literature on Bullard Spacers. Two sizes, 30 x 20” 


30 x 20 Spacer on 4’, 5’ or 6’ and 4 x 4”. 
Radial Drills with Accurate Spindles. 
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Auto builders move to meet new price consciousness of 
More standard models being offered. 


Field re- 


action to less fancy lines is encouraging 


DETROIT 
INCREASING evidences of price con- 
sciousness among automobile buyers 
are alerting manufacturers to doing 
something about it. One of the first 
moves was to place greater sales 
emphasis on_ so-called “standard” 
models in the 1950 lineups—designs 
which were stripped down a little, 
with moldings removed here and 
there, paint replacing chrome plate, 
to the point where price could be 
whittled down by $75 to $100. Field 
reaction was good and the proportion 
of standard to deluxe models has 
been increasing. The industry, of 
course, does not like the term “stand- 
ard’ so other terminologies have been 
devised, such as “deluxe” versus “su- 
perdeluxe,” or “deluxe” versus “cus- 
tom,” but the significance is the 
same. 

Studebaker’s forthcoming Champion 
model is the latest example of the 
above trend. While the company is 
not concerned for the moment over 
sales volume, February and March 
both being record months, it wants 
to be ready to meet any price angles 
which may develop, and _ therefore 
plans to schedule as much as 20 per 
cent of its total production in the 
lowest-priced model. No_ chassis 
changes have been made in the new- 
est Champion and what alterations 
have been effected in appointments 
result in weight reduction of only a 
few pounds. The car still scales at 
around 2900 pounds, or 300-400 pounds 
under the Chevrolet-Ford-Plymouth 
group. Thus, on a price per pound 
basis, Studebaker still is more ex- 
pensive, although this means little, 
since the lower weight would tend to 
improve performance and economy. 

S. A. D. on Commanders—The new 
“Studebaker Automatic Drive,” or 
torque converter transmission, is now 
being sampled to dealers on the larg- 
er Commander models. The company 
decided to stick to a conservative 
identification for the transmission, 
contrary to other devices of this 
‘ype. Hundreds of coined names were 
suggested—“Studematic” being one of 
‘he most obvious—but the decision 
was made to call it just plain S.A.D. 
No price has been determined as 
yet, and company officials are not 

sure that too many buyers are 
boing to specify the extra equip- 
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ment, in view of the exceptional per- 
formance provided by the conven- 
tional synchromesh transmission with 
overdrive. 

Output Up 30 Per Cent — Stude- 
baker fared better than the auto in- 
dustry as a whole in 1949. As against 
an industry increase of 18 per cent, 
its production topped 1948 by 30 
per cent, including 304,994 passenger 
cars and trucks. Dollar sales were 
up 23 per cent to better than $473 
million, bringing a net profit of $11.70 
per share, compared with $8.11 in 
1948. 

Incidentally, the company figures 
it realized a profit of $1,950,000 
on the original investment of $7,430,- 
000 for the purchase of Empire 
Steel Corp. at Mansfield, O., which 
was operated for two years before 
its sale at the end of the last year. 


Rambler To Be Unveiled 


Prospective car buyers, attuned 
critically to the price angle, will be 
paying particular attention to the 
new Nash Rambler when it is un- 
veiled on April 14. It was demon- 
strated to the Detroit press last week 
(after dark), and a _ special pre- 


— Auto, Truck Output — 


U. 8S. and Canada 





1950 1949 
January 610,211 445,092 
February 502,422* 443,734 
March 543,711 
April 569,728 
May 508,101 
June 623,689 
July 604,351 
August 678,092 
September 657,073 
October 601,021 
November 474,731 
December 384,318 
Total 6,533,641 
Weekly Estimates 

Week Ended 1950 1949 
March 4 124,072 118,267 
March 11 124,563 114,223 
March 18 134,555 120,741 
March 25.... 137,000 121,341 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 





* Preliminary. 
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view will be held in the motor city 
this week. First model will be a 
convertible on 100-inch wheelbase 
which boasts constructional features 
entirely new to the industry. Later 
will come a station wagon and then 
a five-passenger sedan on the same 


chassis. Nash has bet plenty of 
millions that these smaller, lighter 
and less expensive’ transportation 


ideas will click with the public, and 
by six months from now the payoff 
should be in sight. 


K-F Has Small Entry 


Meanwhile Kaiser-Frazer will be 
in there with a 2400-pound five- 
passenger sedan which will be com- 
peting directly with the Nash Ram- 
bler. The latter will have about a 
three-month jump on K-F’s entry 
which may prove to be a substantial 
lead, since no one knows for sure 
the extent of the market for these 
smaller units. If it turns out to be 
hot, there might be some more en- 
tries before the year is out, since 
both Ford and Chevrolet have well- 
peeled eyes on the situation and might 
be able to move in without delay. 


Willys Offers New Lines 


This week Willys-Overland will 
take the wraps off its new line of 
passenger cars and trucks, featuring 
the first major design change since 
shortly after the war when the com- 
pany introduced its all-steel station 
wagon body. About 2000 dealers 
and distributors will gather in Toledo 
to see the vehicles and a new type 
of 4-cylinder F-head engine to power 
them. Principal change in bodies 
has been a complete reworking of 
the front-end styling. Features like 
short hood, short turning radius and 
large cargo-carrying space, are re- 
tained. 


More Pressure on Prices 

For suppliers, the trend appears 
to point to more pressure on prices, 
more standardization, increasing sim- 
plification of parts design and elimi- 
nation of weight. There is a premi- 
um on new ideas which will pay off 
in production and the opportunities 
for contributions are many. 


Ford Cuts Costs 


Speaking of ideas, there were scores 
of them tossed in the hopper at the 
recent Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers meeting here. A featured speak- 
er was Del S. Harder, vice president- 
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manufacturing, Ford Motor Co., who 
observed that the progress the auto- 
motive industry already has made in 
reducing production costs has nar- 
rowed future possibilities somewhat, 
pointing up the need in every com- 
pany for better co-ordination between 
manufacturing in all its phases, .and 
product design and engineering. 


He explained how this had been 
done at Ford. A manufacturing en- 
gineering organization has been set 
up on the central staff and in each 
division and major plant. On the 
central manufacturing staff, the di- 
rector of manufacturing engineering 
has eight departments under his su- 
pervision, engine processing, sheet 
metal processing, plant layout, ma- 
terial handling, engineering, industrial 
engineering, design and _ standards, 
production analysis and manufactur- 
ing research. 


The processing departments are re- 
sponsible for developing operation 
sheets and selecting machine tools, 
fixtures and equipment. Plant lay- 
out makes the layouts and selects 
conveyors and related equipment. Ma- 
terial handling engineers are assigned 
the supervision of all phases of the 
movement of materials. The design 
and standards department develops 
special equipment and initiates com- 
pany-wide standards for tools and 
equipment. The production analysis 
department “sources” production and 
makes studies of both present fa- 
cilities and proposed changes in parts 
and facilities. Manufacturing re- 
search does basic research in metals 
and methods, in specifications of ma- 
terials and processes. 


ln addition to the improvement of 
plant organization and equipment, 
Mr. Harder stressed the importance 
of earning and maintaining the con- 
fidence and co-operation of employees, 
and to help bring about a better un- 
derstanding among employees and the 
public of what industry stands for 
and how it operates. 


New Buildings for Ford 

More millions continue to be ap- 
propriated by Ford to cover addi- 
tions to plants, buildings and equip- 
ment. Latest to be announced is a 
multimillion dollar group of new ad- 
ministration buildings to be located in 
Dearborn at Southfield road and 
Michigan avenue where the company 
owns a 175-acre tract. The struc- 
tures will include an 11-story office 
building to house the company’s cen- 
tral staff offices, an adjacent six- 
story building for headquarters of 
other operating activities, and a three- 
story connecting building between 
the two to contain enclosed parking 
facilities, service facilities, cafeteria 
and dining rooms, and possibly an 
auditorium. The present three-story 
Ford administration building on 
Schaefer road, built in 1928, will be- 
come headquarters for the Ford Di- 
vision of the company when the new 
administration center is completed. 
Work on the structures is scheduled 
to start late this year, and the city 
of Dearborn has been requested to 
rezone the area to permit construc- 
tion work to proceed. 

Special parking facilities will be 
provided for visitors to both office 
buildings, with separate lobbies to 


QUALITY CONTROL CHART 
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STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL: Gordon Lyall (center), superintendent of the 

final assembly lines at the Dearborn assembly plant of Ford Motor Co., ex- 

plains to representatives of Ford vendors how statistical quality control charts 
help improve the quality of Ford and Mercury cars 
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accominodate purchasing activities 
The buildings will be air conditioned, 
and all interior partitions will be of 
a movable type, in soundproofed stce] 
with baked enamel finish. About 2500 
will be employed in the center. 

A two-story addition to the ad- 
ministration building of the Ford 
plant in Ypsilanti, Mich., has been 
planned to provide 34,000 sq ft for 
the division’s quality control and 
manufacturing engineering depart- 
ments. The plant employs 1600, man- 
ufactures generators, voltage regu- 
lators, starters and ignition coils. 


Report on Fuel Studies 

Research work with a 34%4x3\- 
inch single-cylinder test engine, con- 
ducted by engineers of the Ethy) 
Corp., S. D. Heren and A. E. Felt, 
has, in their words, “rather unex- 
pectedly” shown the importance of 
combustion chamber design in putting 
more “mechanical” octane numbers 
into automotive engines. They pre- 
sented extensive data in a paper be- 
fore the S.A.E. meeting, covering two 
years of studies of compression ratio 
upon fuel economy, octane number 
requirements and engine severity in 
cylinders of passenger car engine 
size. 

The authors pointed out the study 
was of academic interest so far as 
translated into current automotive 
engine practice is concerned, simply 
being offered for evaluation by other 
engineers and research groups busy 
in this field. They estimated that 
the best combustion chamber, from 
a design standpoint, is about 25 per 
cent better than the poorest ag far 
as its “performance number” rating 
is concerned, Since 20 performance 
numbers are equal to 7 fuel octane 
numbers in the 93-100 octane range 
an engine designed to save 20 per- 
formance numbers might give the 
motorist 100-octane performance from 
93-octane fuel. 


Accent on “88” 


April and May production sched- 
ules at Oldsmobile have been estab- 
lished to manufacture 62.5 per cent 
in the Series 88 and 32.5 per cent 
in the Series 98 models, both being 
powered by the division’s V-8 135 hp 
engine. Only 5 per cent of the output 
will be in the Series 76, equipped 
with 6-cylinder engine, representing 
a reduction from recent schedules. 
Olds dealers sold 11,622 cars in the 
first ten days of March, a gain of 
64 per cent over the same period 
a year ago. 

Chevrolet during the same sales 
interval, shipped 49,461 units, topping 
the 1949 figure by 46 per cent, Buick 
deliveries mounted to 15,926, up 6! 
per cent from last year. 
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® | ARISTOLOY | 


STANDARD STRUCTURAL ALLOY 

BEARING QUALITY « ALLOY TOOL STEELS 
SPECIALTY + NITRALLOY 

CARBON TOOL « STAINLESS 
MAGNAFLUX = AIRCRAFT QUALITY 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY, warren, on10 


'17 Liberty Street 1578 Union Commerce Building 529 Fisher Building 
Now York, New York Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Michigan 
176 W. Adams Street 7251 General Motors Building 3104 Smith Tower 
Chicago, Illinois Detroit, Michigan Seattle, Washington 
P. O. Box 1633 403 W. Eighth Street Monadnock Building 
Tulsa, Oklahoma Los Angeles 14, California San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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1945-1947 SHIPMENTS =I00 achine Tool Indexes that either March or April machine 
ists New Orders Shipments tool orders will reach January’s high 
1950 1949 1950 1949 leak: Hie. tude ‘eet 
100 eee 99.7 87.0 52.4 68.8 evel, the industry expec jusiness 
90 ee 88.7 80.9 55.8 70.3 to continue in good volume. Orders 
RS REN.. 93.5 Ree ‘ 
80 ae.) coke Gn Ware currently are running about 10 per 
70 » see at = cent below the January peak and 
60° July 48.0 60.7 this condition should continue for at 
‘50 om Se 37.7 618 least another month. 
40 os. 4 oe Automotive orders are the source 
= Db iis 82.5 75.7 of much of the activity in machine 
10 National Machine Tool Builders’ Assoc. tools. Companies whose products 
. e find no outlet in automotive lines 


are running behind the pack. 
National Machine Tool Builders’ 








Durable Goods Orders, Sales Association reports its new orders 
In Millions of Dollars index declined to 88.7 in February 
New Orders Sales* : 
1950 1949 1950 1949 from 99.7 in January. Part of the 
Jan. ... 8,578 6,706 7,469 7,550 decline was due to a drop in foreign 
Th... 6,734 cece TOE : a 
a. 2 oo ae orders to 18.8 from 26.7 in Janu 
Vee ieee eee ary. 
Bn ..-. 5,993 rere a . 
fone”... 23°. oe. DTK Shipments rose in February to an 
POS ck Sa . cee : i 
ae 2 ae oa index figure of 55.8 from 52.8 in 
Sent. ie? inc one ee January. Ratio of unfilled orders 
“ieee Geer. sive 6,542 , 
Mae...) eee TT 04] to shipments was 5.9 to 1 for Febru- 
SR a8 nee TT -+++ 6,958 ary, compared with 5.7 to 1 in Janv- 
*Seasonally adjusted. U. S. Office of ary. 


Business E ics peta ly . 
eis is eeremee Association indexes are based on 


average monthly shipments in 1945- 
1947 equaling 100. Average annual 
shipments in the base period were 





Radio and Television Output 
Thousands of Units 


ageeoons 
Radio Television $355 million. 
1950 ©1949 1950 1949 
Jan. ... 660 710 3360-121 4 
Feb, ... 750 598 367-119 
ee year ~ Weekly Mark in TV Output 
ae ae 506 oe 167 ici i 
Sa glial - ee aoe Television sets were produced in 
 - eee au? SR February at the highest weekly av- 
=e 342 bein 80 : ¥ 
— .. .. Ba 186 erage to date, says Radio Manufac- 
9 so tee aa ve 4 turers Association. Manufacturers re- 
. *. eee eee a] 
fe ite porting to the association increased 
. sad ae ae their output to 367,054 sets in Febru- 
Total ose eee 1,247 ... 2,414 ary, a 9 per cent increase over 335,- 
Radio Manufacturers Assoc. 588 in January. February’s weekly 


average was 18 per cent higher than 
in the last quarter 1949 and 98 per 





Issue Dates of Other FACTS and FIGURES Published by STEEL: cent above the 1949 weekly average. 
Employ. Metalwkg .Mar.20 Gear Sales ........ Mar.6 Steel Castings ..... Feb.27 j j inued in 
Constr. Valuation .Mar.20 Ind. Prod. Index ..Mar.13 Steel Forgings ..... Feb.20 Radio set production continu : 
Employ., Steel ....Feb.20 Ironers, Standard . .Mar.20 Steel Shipments ....Mar.13 good volume in February. Total for 
Fab. Struc, Steel ..Mar.6 Gray Iron Cast. ..Mar.6 Trucks, Elec. Ind...Jan.2 ‘ 
Foundry Equip. ...Mar.13 Price Indexes ..... Mar.6 Vacuum Cleaners ..Feb.27 the month was 750,404 sets. Outturn 
Freight Cars ......Mar.20 eee, AEE Mar.13 Wages, Metalwkg..Mar.20 of radio sets has been at a rapid 
Furnaces, Indus. ...Jan.2 Purchasing Power . .Mar.13 WS esis cdeses Mar.13 i 2 Py 
Furnaces, W. Air ..Jan.2 Ranges, Gas ....... Jan.2 pace since the fourth quarter 14! 





following a slump at midyear. 
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The Business Trend 





Production climbs back to prestrike levels despite losses in 
automobile output. Supplies flowing normally but shortage 
worries plague metalworking companies 


RECOVERY from the coal strike’s 
effects is nearly complete in the 
metalworking industry and all lines 
are booming. Even the automotive 
industry is producing sensationally 
considering the absence of Chrysler 
assemblies. 

Steel supplies are still a source of 
worry for many companies. Although 
the possibility of large scale cut- 
backs is slight, few producers have 
large enough inventories to be able 
to schedule full scale output without 
fear of interruption. In some lines 
the problem is fairly serious because 
this is the time of year when demand 
is normally strongest. Sales lost at 
this time may never be fully regained. 


Production Index... 


In the week ended Mar. 18 STEEL's 
industrial production index came up 
with a rush and reached a prelim- 
inary 187 per cent of the 1936—1939 
average. The latest index is 16 points 
higher than in the preceding week 


and 7 points higher than in the cor- 
responding week a year ago. Gains 
were registered in all four categories 
that make up the index but the big- 
gest advance was in weekly steel 
rate. 


Steelmaking. . . 


Steel is again pouring out of the 
nation’s mills at the prestrike rate. 
Last week the ingot rate moved up 
to the level attained before the coal 
strike and indications are it will 
stay there for some time. The ad- 
vance was smaller than in the pre- 
ceding week but that was because op- 
erations are nearing practical ca- 
pacity. In the week ended Mar. 18 the 
steelmaking rate jumped up 17 
points to 90 per cent of capacity. 


Coal... 


A solid black stream is rapidly fill- 
ing industrial coal bins. Already there 
is talk of reducing the miners’ work- 





week to five days to prevent the 
market being glutted overnight. An 
indication of how much the mines can 
be produced with all mines operating 
at capacity is in the figures for the 
week ended Mar. 11. That week, the 
first after the strike, 13.2 million 
tons of bituminous coal were mined. 
Production for the corresponding 
week last year was 10,682,000 tons. 
About 58.3 million tons of bituminous 
coal were mined this year up to Mar. 
11, compared with 114.6 million tons 
in the like 1949 period. 


Automobiles .. . 


Driving to take advantage of the 
normal spring buying upsurge, auto- 
motive plants in the United States 
turned out 128,128 passenger cars 
and trucks in the week ended Mar. 
18. Canadian plants added another 
6427 units to make the grand total 
134,555. Assemblies in those U. S. 
plants operating were at an alltime 
weekly high. Had there been the 
35,000 lost Chrysler assemblies to add 
to the total a new weekly record 
would have been written into the 
books. Chrysler is reportedly ready 
to begin an allout effort as soon as 





























*Preliminary. tFederal Reserve Board. 





LATEST PRIOR MONTH YEAR 
BAROMETERS of BUSINESS PERIOD* WEEK AGO AGO 
ae, 
( Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)? 90.0 73.0 90.0 101.5 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 6,015 5,937 5,931 5,496 
INDUSTRY Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 2,200 513 417 1,780 
: Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) 4,844 4,827 4,997 5,202 
Construction Volume (ENR—-Unit $1,000,000) $213.2 $210.6 $120.0 $127.3 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 134,555 124,563 123,712 120,741 
*Dates on request. +1950 weekly capacity is 1,906,267 net tons. 1949 weekly capacity was 1,843,516 net tons 

Freight Car Loadings (Unit—1000 cars) 719% 708 560 608 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 208 221 218 210 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)+ $27,023 $27,105 $26,993 $27,500 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t - —1% none none —8% 

















Federal Gross Debt (billions) 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 


Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) : 


Loans and Investments (billions)? 


United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + 


tMember banks, 





Federal Reserve System. 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) 





$13,124 $13,258 $11,204 $13,872 
$255.9 $255.9 $256.7 $252.0 
$23.0 $20.5 $14.3 $14.5 
8,295 7,532 8,849 3,894 
$66.3 $66.8 $67.1 $62.0 
$36,463 $36,774 $37,375 $33,206 























STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Index}+ 156.13 156.13 156.13 154.85 

STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet 157.1 158.5 159.9 223.5 

NI NR nS ec a Ge a ie 151.9 152.0 152.2 158.5 

Metals and Metal Products} . re EN 169.3 169.3 169.3 174.5 
tBureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. 11936-1939—100. +41935-1939—100 
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Household Electric Ranges 


Domestic Sales—Units 





1950 1949 1948 

eer 97,925 106,473 103,585 
Oe sah es 87,370 103,506 
See 87,543 127,461 
OS Se ee eee 59,894 104,677 
DE Saces ee ee 52,286 98,983 
SE wash ew eee 68,107 123,300 
NS cin iasie: Sere acy 62,402 83,485 
Aug 66,222 116,107 
| ES Seren 91,073 128,829 

Rte es wees 72,672 122,516 
San was eee s 60,523 123,661 
Me, evens 2 bees 77,011 105,387 

NE cd ¥:. ©. wins 903,806 1,341,497 





National Electrical Mfrs. Assoc. 








Electric Refrigerators 


Domestic Sales—Units 


1950 1949 1948 
Jan, .., 364,002 380,853 272,121 
WWD, ces concer 337,424 281,580 
ee 369,216 338,109 
BOE. as cecnes 324,370 330,720 
May 1... werece 330,753 317,763 
WURG 25a woeves 296,199 373,115 
ME. sre. enaene 315,444 351,094 
| a re 307,622 281,345 
BOP, 00. ceccce 309,429 344,260 
a 252,580 380,854 
Wee Taba hiss oe 221,221 374,470 


259,158 330,660 





National Electrical Mfrs. Assoc. 





IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 





MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 





Charts—Copyright 1950, ST#s.. 


Malleable Iron Castings 


Thousands of Net Tons 
Shipments Unfilled Orders* 





1950 1949 1950 1949 
Sim, ..c.. G0- T38 62 126 
Feb. ; cos ae <a 
ae 5 20: Sa 
Saree coe ES o* 95 
a co. oo ae 79 
eee aos. ar 70 
SE Sc ance ... 44.4 71 
| EE Sra: | 61 
Sept. 60.5 58 
Oct. , 57.2 54 
Ns acids 7. ae Aye 56 
| eer ces, ae a 61 
wt: wens nis or ee 





*For sale. Bureau of the Census 








its workers return. The company has 
stocked a large bank of materials 
and components for the time when 
its assembly lines begin to roll. 


Construction... 


Although 1950 was expected to be 
a good year for construction, awards 
to date are still a pleasant surprise. 
Civil engineering construction volume 
for the first 11 weeks this year is 
$2159 million, 38 per cent above last 
year. Private industrial building 
which according to earlier forecasts 
was to have slumped 13 to 15 per 
cent this year has recently picked up 
steam and is now 3 per cent above 
1949. 

Private construction as a whole 
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is 50 per cent ahead of last year. 
Public construction is 26 per cent 
above 1949 totals for the correspond- 
ing period. 


- Truckloadings.. . . 


American Trucking Associations 
says volume of freight transported 
by motor carriers in January was 
1.9 per cent over December and 12.3 
percent over January, 1949. Carriers 
reporting to the association hauled a 
total of 3,147,259 tons in January, 
1950. 

Iron and steel carriers hauled about 
4 per cent of total tonnage. Their 
traffic volume increased 2.9 per cent 
over December and 12.3 per cent over 
January, 1949. 


Strong Appliance Demand 


Production at high levels for cl 
this year predicted. Home 
building enlarges market 


APPLIANCE demand in good volume 
for all this year is predicted by James 
J. Nance, president, Hotpoint Inc., 
Chicago, and other sources support 
his forecast. A survey by the Na. 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards shows that 83 per cent of the 
470 cities reporting expect to equal 
1949 home. construction marks and 
one-third of them expect to do even 
better. 

This survey like many others indi- 
cates that continuation of rent con- 
trols acts as a deterrent to rental 
building and investment. Congress is 
lukewarm to continuing these con- 
trols and if controls are abandoned or 
passed in some watered down ver- 
sion, an upswing is expected in rental 
construction. 

More Low-Cost Houses—High vol- 
ume housing construction either as 
private residences or as rental prop- 
erty provides the appliance industry 
with a ready market for all forms 
of appliances. An increase in the 
number of residences being built for 
$8000 or less may mean that new 
home buyers will have more money 
left after their purchase with which 
to buy appliances. The Real Estate 
Boards survey shows 90 per cent of 
the cities are producing houses to sell 
under this figure. Percentage of 
building in this price range varies in 
different cities but the median report 
is between 45 and 50 per cent. 


Sees Larger Market—In a letter to 
Hotpoint Dealers, Mr. Nance points 
to the approximately 1 million homes 
to be built this year as well as high 
employment and savings as_ broad- 
ening the market for new appliances 
Hotpoint factories although operat- 
ing at capacity are unable to meet 
present appliance demand, he says. 

The company’s rise from ninth to 
third place among appliance build- 
ers, continues Mr. Nance, “reflects 
outstanding products, sound and ag- 
gressive marketing programs and 8 
strong organization of carefully se- 
lected dealers.” Believing the de- 
mand is present the company will 
put into immediate action new pro- 
grams for 1950. Construction of 8 
modern refrigerator plant is further 
evidence of the company’s faith in 
the future, he says. 


Sales Up 90 Per Cent 


First quarter sales 90 per cnt 
above the like 1949 period are ‘e 
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ported by C. G. Frantz, president, 
Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
This year’s first quarter sales total 
is estimated at $7 million and over- 
shadows first quarter 1949 sales of 
$3,615,510. 

Aggressive sales and advertising 
programs together with a newly 
styled appliance line have created 
improved buying and near capacity 
operations, Mr. Frantz says. Apex 
has established a new fiberglas mold- 
ing division for producing washing 
machine parts formerly made of met- 
al, he reveals, and these parts have 
been highly successful in their op- 
eration. 

In explaining 1949 reverses Mr. 
Frantz lists: Drop in consumer buy- 
ing, necessity for liquidating inven- 
tories because of this drop, lowering 
of prices to encourage buying even 
before costs were reduced and in- 
troduction of new products with con- 
sequent delays in attaining satisfac- 
tory unit costs through volume pro- 
duction, 

These situations have already been 
corrected, he says, and the readjust- 
ment from wartime levels has placed 
the company in a sounder condition 
for the future. 


Alltime High for Frigidaire 


February was the biggest sales 
month in history, reports Mason 
Roberts, general manager, Frigidaire 
Division, General Motors Corp. The 
division’s Dayton, O., plant is on a 
six-day week in almost all opera- 
tions, he says. 

“Traditionally this is our busiest 
time of the year, but 1950 has been 
most unusual in this respect,” Mr. 
Roberts states. “Orders for our prod- 
ucts during February were double our 
production and during the first two 
weeks of March orders have far ex- 
ceeded the corresponding period last 
year.” 


Lockheed Has Good Backlog 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Calif, is reaping the benefits of 
Stepped up deliveries and is in a pe- 
riod of increased earnings. A sizable 
backlog carries the firm well into 
1951, 

Included in the $230 million back- 
log are $45 million in orders for com- 
mercial Constellations. 

Spare parts business is running 
close to $18 million annually. 

Current military production includes 
patrol planes for the Navy, F94 jet 
fizhters and jet trainers for the Air 
Force, 

‘ockheed also has hopes of getting 
4'r Force orders for its new F90 jet 
Pp netration fighter. 
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More Unemployed 


Administration may try to put 
heat on business to absorb the 
jobless 


CLIMBING unemployment is caus- 
ing increasing concern among gov- 
ernment economists and officials. They 
are considering ways to put the 
heat on business to check or reverse 
the trend. 

Should unemployment continue to 
rise—to possibly 7 or 8 million by 
July when this year’s crop of stu- 
dents joins the labor force—you can 
look for the government to increase 
its expenditures in an attempt to 
alleviate the problem of the jobless. 

Rising joblessness it not so much 
a result of decreasing jobs as of a 
growing labor force. There is little 
argument that our economy will have 
to expand to take care of this growth. 
Just how much of this growth in- 
dustry can and must absorb is the 
specific area of discussion. 


7.4 Per Cent Unemployed—Labor. 
Department figures show unemploy- 
ment in February was 4,684,000 or 
7.4 per cent of the total labor force. 
This prompts Leon Keyserling, act- 
ing chairman, President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers to warn business 
it must expand 3 to 4 per cent an- 
nually to combat unemployment. 
Many businessmen see an implication 
in his statements that if business 
can’t do it government will. 

Commerce Department figures show 
that employment last month in non- 
agricultural establishments was 556,- 
000 higher than in February, 1949, 
despite strikes that cut the possible 
total. This increase accounts for half 














the growth in the labor force during 
the period. 

Fewer Farm Workers—A decrease 
of 770,000 agricultural employees, 
compared with the like month a year 
ago accounts for more than half the 
rise in unemployment. Another 142,000 
were added by a decrease in the 
armed forces. These two categories 
account for 912,000 out of a 1,463,000 
gain in unemployment. 

Still the rise in postwar unemploy- 
ment shown in the accompanying 
chart as percentages of the total labor 
force does present a challenge to 
industry. If unemployment goes over 
5 million this year, as government 
statisticians predict, it is virtually 
certain remedial measures will be 
adopted. Business had better be ready 
to defend itself; some of the pills of- 
fered may have a bitter taste. 


Shortage in Engineers? 


Engineering students graduating 
from colleges this June, and for some 
time to come, have good chances to 
get jobs, prophesies American So- 
ciety for Engineering Education. 

The society believes that unless the 
percentage of high school graduates 
entering engineering colleges _ in- 
creases, there will be a shortage of 
engineering graduates, not a surplus 
as widely predicted. The disturbances 
of the early war years caused a much 
publicized shortage of engineers. This 
appeared likely to change to a sur- 
plus when, in 1946, 93,000 freshmen 
enrolled in U. S. engineering colleges. 
That constituted 8.6 per cent of high 
school graduations that year, com- 
pared to 3.2 per cent prewar. 

Freshmen engineering enrollments 
have declined steadily since 1946 


HOW BAD IS 
UNEMPLOYMENT ? 


(BASED ON TOTAL LABOR FORCE) 
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Men of Industry 





A. G. Hendrickson was appointed 
assistant sales manager, P&H Weld- 
ing Division, Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee. Associated with the 
division many years, he served for 
five years as welding engineer in 
Milwaukee and Minneapolis terri- 
tories. He also served as Farm Bu- 
reau consultant on welding. 

—-O--- 
Robert E. Holmes was appointed New 
England district sales manager, in- 
dustrial-aviation division, R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Corp., Camden, N. J. He 
formerly was divisional export sales 
manager, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Merrimac Division, Everett, Mass. 

See he 
Harold B. Freeman Jr. was named 
purchasing agent for Phoenix Iron & 
Steel Co., Phoenixville, Pa. He suc- 
ceeds A. M. Willett, resigned. 

er es 
George H. Davis has joined the iron 
and nonferrous casting section, devel- 
opment and research division, Inter- 
national Nickel Co. Inc., New York, 
and Robert E. Savage and Ralph W. 
White joined the division’s magne- 
sium-containing cast iron section. 

nore 
Ivan A. Bickelhaupt has joined John 
W. Harris Associates Inc., builder of 
New York and Chicago, as Washing- 
ton representative. He formerly was 
a captain, civil engineering corps, 
U. S. Navy, and is on inactive status. 

o~ 

Kaiser Steel Corp. appointed George 
B. McMeans as works manager, and 
Edward J. Duffy as general superin- 
tendent of its plant at Fontana, Calif. 
Mr. McMeans succeeds F. M. Rich, 
resigned, and Mr. Duffy succeeds Mr. 
Means as general superintendent. 





GEORGE B. McMEANS 
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WALTER A. HUBER 


Walter A. Huber was appointed gen- 
eral manager, wire rope division, John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 
The appointment is part of a plan to 
decentralize the company’s various 
divisions. He will assume new duties 
Apr. 1. For the last nine years Mr. 
Huber has served as manager, pre- 
formed wire rope sales, for American 
Chain & Cable Co. Inc., and has been 
secretary of the Wire Rope Insti- 
tute for the last ten years. 

—-O— 
Reynolds Metals Co., aluminum divi- 
sion, Louisville, appointed F. F. Tif- 
fany, formerly district manager of 
the Dayton, O., office, as division 
manager in the Pittsburgh area, with 
headquarters in the Pittsburgh field 
office; and T. D. Lewis as division 
manager, Atlanta office. 

Snceieiies 
Purdy Co., Chicago, elected H. L. 
Purdy as vice president, with office 
in San Francisco, and Frank Pickett 
as scrap buyer in San Francisco. 





EDWARD J. DUFFY 





FRANKLIN FARREL ill 


Franklin Farrel III was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president, Farrel-Bir- 
mingham Co. Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 
Joseph LeMay was elected secretary 
and assistant treasurer, and Mrs. Wil- 
iford Whiteside, assistant secretary. 
All other officers and members of 
the board of directors were re-elected. 

—o-— 
Edna M. Kubik was appointed sales 
manager, Protector Products Ince, 
Cleveland. Miss Kubik formerly was 
assistant sales manager, Wedge Pro- 
tectors Inc., Cleveland. 

—0-—- 
L. W. Ellis was named sales repre- 
sentative in Oklahoma and the west- 
ern part of Arkansas for residential, 
commercial and institutional boilers, 
radiators and heating accessories 
produced by National Radiator Co., 
Johnstown, Pa. 

~-O—- 
William C. Etheredge was appointed 
general staff manager, general sales 
department, United States Steel Sup- 
ply Co., subsidiary, U. S. Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, his appointment effective 
Apr. 1. He succeeds Eugene 4G. 
Sheasby, named assistant district 
manager, Pittsburgh warehouse. 

--O— 
Don Smith was appointed production 
manager, polishing and finishing divi- 
sion, Midway Tool Co. Inc., Melvin, 0. 
He will also act in the capacity of 
expediter of the company’s new Mir- 
brite auger bits for hand braces and 
electric drills. 

—O-- 
Roger Bowen was appointed head 
of the engineering department, 
Electric Development Co., Los An- 
geles. D. Frank Jackson, acting 
chief engineer since the death of 
Edward Neifing in 1947, continues in 
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Strip steel, hot- or cold-rolled, is made by Weirton to 
satisfy the most exacting requirements of its users. 
Superior equipment and methods, along with complete 
control of materials from mine to finished strip, assure 
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WEN of INDUSTRY 





the engineering department as chief 
assistant to Mr. Bowen. 

--O-~ 
Russell G. Runyan was appointed 
general purchasing agent for Oliver 
United Filters Inc., Oakland, Calif. 





RUSSELL G. RUNYAN 


He will have headquarters at the 
company’s Hazleton, Pa., plant. Mr. 
Runyan succeeds G. I. Williams, re- 
tired. He formerly was with the pur- 
chasing department at Oakland, and 
for the last year was in charge of 
the purchasing department at Hazle- 
ton. Leonard K. Armstrong was ap- 
pointed assistant purchasing agent in 
charge of purchasing at Oakland. 

—o-— 
H. H. Morgan was appointed general 
manager, and will continue as vice 
president and chief engineer, Robert 
W. Hunt Co., engineer, Chicago. 

—o-- 
Carl J. Spain was named consulting 
engineer at San Francisco for West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 

—o— 
Arthur Templeton was appointed to 
the sales engineering staff of Tem- 
pleton, Kenly & Co., and will cover 
the Chicago territory. For the last 
four years he served in the produc- 
tion department. 

—0O-— 
Harrison Abrasive Division, Metals 
Disintegrating Co. Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J., appointed William O. Faxon 
as manager of sales, New England 
and Middle Atlantic states. 

——0-—- 
H. E. Maser, Grant building, Pitts- 
burgh, was appointed representative 
of Kerrigan Iron Works Inc., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

—oO-- 
Ralph A. Clark, formerly in the Chi- 
cago office of Electro Metallurgical 
Division, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., has been appointed assistant 
manager of development in the De- 
troit territory. He succeeds William 
B. McFerrin, recently promoted to 
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division executive vice president of 
the corporation’s Haynes Stellite Di- 
vision, Kokomo, Ind. 
-—O-— 

Wilfred R. Ogg was appointed sales 
representative for northern New Eng- 
land by the grinding machine divi- 
sion of Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Howard P. Chace succeeds Mr. Ogg 
in charge of the sales engineering de- 
partment. 


—o— 
Thomas P. Gallagher was appointed 
assistant sales manager, Munray 
Products Inc., Cleveland. He was 


formerly with Atlas Engineering Co. 
—-0-~ 

Lawrence E, Hills _ will represent 

Rapids-Standard Co. Inc., Grand 

Rapids, Mich., in the Cleveland area. 
—O-— 

William E. Clark was appointed gen- 

eral manager, engineering works divi- 

sion, Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, and he 

was elected a member of the corpora- 





WILLIAM E. CLARK 


tion’s executive committee. Mr. Clark 
has been a director since 1946 and a 
vice president since 1947. His suc- 
cessor as general manager, Keystone 
Division, is Louis P. Struble Jr. 
ar ee 

Alex Miller, Columbia Iron & Metal 
Co., Cleveland, was appointed to 
represent the Institute of Scrap Iron 
& Steel Inc., Washington, as coun- 
sellor to the Chamber of Commerce 


‘of the United States. He served in 


the salvage division of the WPB 
and as scrap consultant to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Nathan S. 
Addlestone, Addlestone & Co. Inc., 
Sumter, S. C., was appointed chair- 
man of the yard dealers committee of 
the institute. 
Et ee 

Additional electrical division sales 
offices established by Wagner Elec- 
tric Corp., St. Louis, are in New 
Orleans, under the direction of N. G. 
Alvis, and in Davenport, Iowa, under 
direction of S. R. Snyder. G. W. 


Morris, with the Omaha, Nebr., sales 
office, has retired, and is succeeded 
by G. D. Jackson as electrical divi- 
sion representative. 

—o— 
Thomas I. Crowell Jr. and Charles 
B. Cooke were elected vice presi- 
dents, Ford, Bacon & Davis Inc. 
New York. 

—o— 
Herbert H. Rogge was appointed to 
the newly created position of execu- 
tive vice president, Canadian West- 
inghouse Co., with headquarters in 
Hamilton, Ont. 

—o— 
Roland C. Perrault was promoted 
from sales representative to man- 
ager of Detroit Steel Corp.’s Wor- 
cester, Mass., district office. J. B. 
Ribakoff, until recently a vice presi- 
dent of the corporation and manager 
of the Worcester office, has retired. 

On 
Romos Enterprises, Cincinnati, 
bought controlling interest of Israel 
Bros. Co., Dayton, O. Henry Israel 
will continue as vice president and 
general manager and retains a sub- 
tantial share in the concern. Other 
officers, named after the purchase, 
are David Moskowitz, president; 
Philip Moskowitz and S. G. Rose, 
vice presidents; Joseph “H. Hoodin, 
treasurer, Fred Weiland, secretary. 

~-O-- 
A. W. Pollard, Rochester, N. Y., was 
named sales engineering representa- 
tive for Aurora Metal Co., in New 
York state exclusive of New York 
city. 

—o— 
Leonard A. Davis was elected presi- 
dent of Morrison Engineering Corp., 





LEONARD A. DAVIS 


Cleveland. He succeeds Carl R. Sare, 
resigned to assume other responsi- 
bilities. Mr. Davis formerly was 4>- 
sociated with Lombard Corp., Youns- 
stown, and has long been active 1 
sales and engineering of hydraulic 
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nachinery and heating equipment for 
the light metals industry. 

—o— 
H. F. Hagenauer was appointed pur- 
chasing agent, Ahlberg Bearing Co., 


Chicago, and was national director 
of the Society of Industrial Pack- 
aging Engineers. 

—0-— 
Arthur Kendrick was elected vice 


Chicago; Harry E. Brandvik, Chi- 

cago; E. J. Novack, Philadelphia. 
eee 

J. C. Poole, assistant purchasing 

agent, Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., 





H. F. HAGENAUER 


Chicago. He succeeds the late P. F. 
McGuinn, for many years vice presi- 
dent and purchasing agent of the 
company. Mr. Hagenauer, with Ahl- 
berg for 31 years, became assistant 
purchasing agent in 1922. 

Bah eae 
Madden Brass Products Co., Chicago, 
organized to handle the Electrimatic 
line of refrigeration fittings, appoint- 
ed F. H. Moss sales manager. He 
formerly was with the Electrimatic 
Division, Simonize Co. 

ae, Ses 
J. Allison was appointed sales rep- 
resentative for Oregon and Wash- 
ington by Titan Metal Mfg. Co., Belle- 
fonte, Pa. He will have two offices, 
one in Seattle, the other in Port- 
land, Oreg. 

—-O-— 
Robert J. Stoup was appointed plant 
metallurgical engineer at the Am- 
bridge, Pa., plant of Spang-Chalfant 
Division, National Supply Co. 

—O--- 
James G. Witte was appointed as- 
eral sales manager, American Box 
Co., Cleveland. He formerly directed 
all packaging at Montgomery Ward, 


ARTHUR KENDRICK 


president and general manager, Aus- 
tin Bros. Steel Co., Dallas, succeed- 
ing the late William D. Barry. 

Joes 
Norris W. Embry, president, Gen- 
eral Box Co., Chicago, was elected 
president, Wirebound Box Manu- 
facturers Association. He succeeds 
Ramsey Simmons of the Elberta 
Crate & Box Co., Bainbridge, Ga., 
who was elected vice president for the 
next year. John R. Miller Jr., T. 
R. Miller Mill Co., Brewton, Ala., 
was elected a director to succeed his 
father, the late John R. Miller. Also 
elected directors are George Kubes, 
American Box Co., Cleveland, and 
Shelley Schuster, Great Southern 
Box Co., New Orleans. 

-—O-—-—- 
William S. Venn was named general 
sales manager, Willys-Overland Mo- 
tors Inc., Toledo, O. He succeeds 
Howard O. Lund, resigned. 

pure tes 


Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa., ap- 
pointed John D. Cook as a representa- 
tive in the northern Indiana area, and 
additions to the Kennametal service 


personnel are: William J. Bruun, 


J. C. POOLE 


Mt. Gilead, O., was promoted to di- 
rector of purchases. Associated with 
H-P-M for a number of years, he was 
appointed assistant secretary in 1948. 
He had former association with 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

ae" 


Donald M. Hesling, master mechanic 
of Sealed Power Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., was appointed director of the 
newly established division of the 
company to be known as the research 
and development engineering division. 
It will be responsible for the design- 
ing and engineering of the company’s 
product machinery and its products. 
Assisting Mr. Hesling will be J. H. 
Bullard, chief technical engineer; D. 
A. Paull, chief metallurgist; V. H. 
Bathrick, chief machine designer; H. 
M. Olson, consultant engineer; and 
H. Kieldsen, engineering change co- 
ordinator. 
—-0—- 

Carl W. Schaffner, formerly manager, 
Spencer-Heater Division, Avco Mfg. 
Corp., has joined Sprout, Waldron & 
Co. Inc., Muncy, Pa., as superintend- 
ent of its gray and white iron found- 
ries. 





OBITUARIES... 


Henry M. Miller, chairman of the 
board American MonoRail Co., Cleve- 
land, died Mar. 16. 
—0-— 
loseph A. Laughlin, manager, labor 
elations division, Atlas Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del., died Mar. 14. 
—0— 
'dward M. Stroman, 71, president, 
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Metaloy Corp. and Non-Ferrous 
Foundry Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
died in Buffalo, Mar. 14. 

—_—0O— 
William E. Dever, 55, a member of 
the law department, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, died Mar. 13 
after a short illness. 

——0-- 
Frederick D. Ryan, 57, president, 
Allyne-Ryan Foundry Co., Cleveland, 


died Mar. 18 while on vacation in 
Florida. He served as president of 
the company since 1944. 

—-O- 
Harold A. Kyte, 55, production man- 
ager, Homer Furnace Co., Coldwater, 
Mich., died recently. 

---O--- 
Louis G. Neeb, plant superintendent, 
Kunkle Valve Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
died Feb. 10. 
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OIL AND GREASE SYSTEMS 


RVing Trabon lubricating 
"Can profit by Trabon’s 20 
years of” éxperience in manufacturing oil 
and grease systems for industry. 


Trabon oil and grease systems have these 
outstanding features: Completely Sealed 
—have no exposed moving parts... 
operate perfectly when buried in dirt or 
under water. 


Trabon systems have ONE indicator at the 
pump, giving positive proof when the lub- 
ricating cycle is complete. The progressive 
hydraulic operation makés it impossible to 
skip or underlubricate a'bearing. 


Regardless of the size or type of your 
machine—whether single or tandem mills 
for stainless, alloys, aluminum, or brass— 
there is a Trabon system to fill your need. 
Call or write today. 


TRABON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
1814 East 40th Street © Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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SAVES FUEL AND FLOOR SPACE—To shorten drying 
time of its refrigerator evaporators after fluxing and prior 
galvanizing, Philco Corp., Philadelphia, uses to a limited 
degree, exhaust gases from the galvanizing settings for heat- 
ing and drying the work. Exhaust flues from the galvanizing 
settings carry the gases to a point directly below the con- 
veyor transporting the evaporators from the flux tank to the 
settings. Procedure not only provides an efficient drying 
setup with no additional fuel costs, but also saves floor 
space. 


IMPROVES ALUMINUM CASTINGS—Brighter, smoother 
and more durable aluminum permanent mold castings are 
now produced through a new process referred to as Velva- 
glaze developed by Monarch Aluminum Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land. Initial tests indicate the method helps retard, and in 
some cases, resists corrosive action to a degree not possible 
on ordinary commercial work. The process, the company 
reports, actually provides a denser surface through its ability 
to seal pores of the casting, increasing wearing qualities. 
Thus far it is found ideal for products such as agitators 
commonly employed in automatic and wringer-type clothes 
washers. 


CONTROLS PICKLING DEPTH— Both tension of steel strip 
and the depth it travels through four successive baths of hot 
sulphuric acid are governed by a magnetic loop control in 
a new pickling setup employed by Weirton Steel Co., Weir- 
ton, W. Va. The General Electric developed control which 
is activated by an electric coil embedded in the bottom of 
the second tank sets up a magnetic field in the sulphuric 
acid which in turn is influenced by steel strip passing through 
the tanks. Thus strip moving through the bath at the wrong 
depth causes amount of current passing through the coil to 
be changed. Amplified difference between changed and 
standard current is used to regulate the motor driving the 
roller feeding the steel to regulate automatically immersion 
depth. 


CUTS DOWN MAN-HOURS—By moving its small-item 
supply bins by units rather than dismantling them and re- 
packaging the items, Long Beach Naval Shipyard effects 
a saving of 26,000 man-hours. The four 3 x 2 x 7-foot sec- 
tions of the bins containing electronic parts are picked up 
with forklifts equipped with side plywood protectors to pre- 
vent loss of items in transit. According to the Department 
of Defense, this reduced time required at each end of the 
move from an estimated 15,000 to 2000 man-hours. 


PREVENTS “WATER CORROSION"— Corrosion of steel 
and iron by circulating water can be almost completely pre- 
vented by addition of small amounts of tungsten and molyb- 
denum compounds, the Institute for the Study of Metals at 
the University of Chicago reports. The compounds, sodium 
tungstate, potassium tungstate, potassium molybdenate and 
sodium molybdenate, are expected to be especially useful in 
if-conditioning and cold-storage industries. According to the 
institute, rusting can be stopped by dissolving a few hundred 
arts of the tungsten and molybdenum compounds in a mil- 
on pounds of circulating water or brine. Water circulating 
‘rough steel pipe can corrode 4 pounds a year per square 
atd of exposed metal. Brine is even more corrosive. 


18s Summary—p. 35 ket Summary—?. 111 





Production » Engineering 
NEWS AT A GLANCE 


CUT WIRE SHOT—lIt is well known 
that shot blasting is a very useful 
engineering process for changing sur- 
face characteristics of highly stressed 
parts to increase life and reduce 
failure. But what is not generally 
known is that the process now can 
be used to even greater advantage 
by simply employing shot of cut wire 
in the peening operations. Average 
life of front wheel auto springs, for 
example, is increased to 700,000 
cycles by blasting with ordinary shot. 
But when subjected to action of cut 
steel wire shot, life is increased to 
around 4,500,000 cycles. (p. 66) 


PROMISING TECHNIQUE — A re- 
port from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission reveals that hot pressing 
beryllium powder shows considerable 
promise in producing rather large, 
simple shapes suitable for further 
finishing. The method consists of 
consolidating metal powder to a high 
density compact by simultaneous ap- 
plication of heat and pressure. Al- 
though the technique is inherently 
slow, and a somewhat costly process, 
it does have several advantages met- 
allurgically, and extends the powder 
method to other fields. (p. 71) 


DOWN-TO-EARTH THEORY—Much 
literature appears about automatic 
controls or servomechanisms as ap- 
plied to open hearths, but unfortu- 
nately most of the treatments are 
largely mathematical. As a result 
many engineers and steel plant op- 
erators regard the theory as beyond 
them. In attempting to simplify dis- 
cussion on the subject, the author in 
this case confines his remarks to 
answering three questions. What 
should be controlled, what control ac- 
curacy is needed and how should con- 
trols be effected. (p. 76) 


LOW COST TURNING—Small lots 
of two or three pieces can be pro- 
duced with the economy ordinarily 
associated only with long-run pro- 
duction by the latest tracer-con- 
trolled repetitive shaft-turning meth- 
od developed by Monarch Machine 
Tool Co., Sidney, O. The low-cost pro- 
cedure involves a device combining 
electronic controls with basic prin- 
ciples of automatic sizing lathes to 
increase productiveness and improve 
accuracy. (p.83) 
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Closing Research-Manufacturing Gap Brings About 


By applying scientific knowledge involving all phases 
of engineering, GM's process development section 
helps the company’s various divisions to effect spec- 
tacular improvements in manufacturing efficiency. 
Cut wire shot peening and shot blasting, welding 
nuts to sheet metal, tub method of polishing and buff- 
ing, new painting techniques are a few of the proj- 
ects which have paid off in lower costs 


BETTER products, reduced manufacturing costs and 
improved working conditions for employees are some 
of the achievements of GM’s process development 
section. Bridging the gap between research and ac- 
tual manufacturing, the section is called upon to make 
practical engineering and operating suggestions to 
the various GM plants. Results of the program have 
been spectacular. Among the projects developed, one 
is of particular interest to product engineers. It is 
our work with shot peening and shot blasting. This 
is not a new process in our factories, since it has been 
used for many years, but it was considered principally 
as a method of cleaning parts, and one that was usual- 
ly placed in an outer building where the dust and dirt 
would not be harmful to production machinery. 

Part Life Increased—Research discovered that by 
peening the surface of highly stressed parts sub- 
ject to repeated stress, the life of those parts was 
greatly increased. Shot peening was used to a con- 
siderable extent for treating the fillet edges of bear- 
ings on crankshafts, connecting rods and other parts 
of aviation engines. It has become a standard method 
of treating front wheel suspension springs. When 
applied to large parts on a production basis it be- 
came apparent that the process was expensive due to 
the large amount of shot that was required, the main- 
tenance of the equipment and, in addition, the results 
secured were somewhat erratic. 

Process development section was first brought into 
the picture for the purpose of developing a method of 
separating the fine broken up shot material from that 
which was still useful, in an effort to reduce the usage 
of shot. It soon became apparent that instead of 
utilizing the cast iron shot more effectively, we should 
have a shot which would not break up readily and 
could be used over and over again. The only ques- 
tion was how to get such a material. 

Cut Wire Shot—It is a good engineering principle 
when starting out on a problem to set down on paper 
the specifications of the material you want and the 
results to be achieved. Since peening, and not cut- 
ting, was the process involved and since the part to 
be treated was made of spring steel, the specifications 
for the most desirable shot were fairly apparent. Ma- 
terial very tough, very ductile and about as hard as 
spring steel—obviously, cold drawn spring steel wire 
with about 65 points carbon and the hardness of 50-C 
Rockwell was indicated. Spring steel wire was read- 
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ily available but the cost of chopping it up in small 
pieces seemed at first prohibitive. However, we made 
up a fixture which would feed ten strands of wire 
into a cutter and mounted this on a husky milling 
machine, Fig. 1. Cost of cutting up the wire was 
not nearly as high as at first thought—in fact, the 
results were rot only pleasing but also proved to be 
rather exciting. 

Fig. 2 shows the basic operation of this fixture. The 
wire is pulled off reels and fed across a die, or shear- 
ing edge, into a milling cutter, whose rapidly revolv- 
ing teeth shear off the diameter lengths of the wire. 

Knowing that the physical properties of hard drawn 
spring wire would make a superior shot, we ran tests 
on different steels comparing them with known per- 
formance records of cast shot. We finally chose SAE 
1065 hard drawn spring wire, a material readily avail- 
able. Number of cycles it ran through our Pangborn 
shot testing machine in comparison with commercial 
shot: 

Cut wire shot 1,670. cycles 
Cast malleable 41 cycles 
Cast iron . 101% cycles 

Cost of Cut Wire Shot Before and After Use—F'g. 
3 illustrates chilled iron shot and cut wire shot be- 
fore and during use. A shows conventional chilled 
iron shot as purchased. B shows this same shot after 
10 passes through a shot blasting machine. In C 
cut wire shot is shown. D is our cut wire shot after 
300 passes through the same machine. The change- 
over to this shot could be very rapid. No alterations 
need be made on present equipment. 


From data presented before the SAE annual meeting, Detroit, /%" 
9-13, 1950. 
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Fig. 1 (above)—Fixture mounted on this husky milling 
machine feeds ten strands of wire into a cutter 


Fig. 2 (right)—Drawing showing basic operation of 

fixture. Wire is pulled off reels and fed across 

a die, or shearing edge, into a milling cutter, whose 

rapidly revolving teeth shear off the diameter lengths 
of the wire 


Reduction in shot consumption will necessitate its 
use from an economic standpoint. GM has used over 
8000 tons of malleable and chilled iron shot annually. 
It appears that if cut wire shot were to be used 
throughout the corporation, the cost would be reduced 
from approximately $990,000 to $450,000—an annual 
saving of over one half million dollars. However, the 
practicability of using cut wire shot in the cleaning 
of castings, because of the excessive carryout, has 
yet to be proved. 

Shot Cleaning—Cut wire shot is used for cleaning 
castings in the Cadillac foundry. The shot consump- 


Fig. 4 — Used im- 
peller blades. (A) 
10 days with 
chilled iron shot, 
(B) 120 days with 
cut wire shot 
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Fig. 3—(A) New chilled iron shot; (B) used chilled 


iron shot; 


(C) new cut wire shot; 
wire shot 


(D) used cut 





























Fig. 5 — Distribu- 
tion of the cost 
dollar on the 
average shot 
cleaning opera- 
tion. (A) Present 
shot cleaning 
cost. (B) New 
shot cleaning cost 
(45 per cent re- 
duction). Costs 
are based on 
those prevailing 
November, 1949 


tion was reduced 49 per cent. The cleaning cost per 
part was reduced by more than 16 per cent. 

A machine is set up in the project shop. With 
modifications to the machine and improvement of the 
shot, the cost of the process is considerably lower. 
It appears to be of particular advantage for cleaning 
forgings in place of the pickling process very gen- 
erally used. First, the cost of the cleaning will be 
materially reduced and second, the problem of dis- 
posing of the pickling wastes will be solved and this 
has become an acute and a serious problem in itself. 
Shot blasting appears to be an answer to part of the 
stream pollution problem. 

Wear and Maintenance — One plant used 1300 
pounds of cast iron chilled shot every day in peening 
front wheel springs. Using cut wire shot this same 
operation requires only 74 pounds per day. A large 
portion of our shot cleaning and peening dollar is 
spent for maintenance. The average life of impeller 
blades using cast iron chilled shot is 10 days. One 
plant reports after using cut shot for 120 days, no 
replacement of these parts was required, Fig. 4. A 
set of blades costs approximately $17.60. 

Cost Comparison—Fig. 5 shows a comparison of 
the distribution of the cost dollar for the average 
shot cleaning operation when using present commer- 
cial shot and when using cut wire shot. The present 
shot cleaning dollar is spent as follows: 


a ree 33c¢ 
Shot consumption 23¢ 
Maintenance labor . 17¢c 
Maintenance material 23¢ 
Power .... KASS 4c 


The new shot cleaning cost based on actual experi- 
ence so far and on the same production is as follows: 


Productive labor ............ 33c 
Shot consumption 2c 
Maintenance labor 7c 


Sid ia eae es 


Fig. 6—Various attached nuts. (1) Weld nut, (2) 
clinch nut, (3) clinch nut, (4) clinch nut, (5) tee 
nut, (6) square nut 


Maintenance material 9c 
Power . Ne aese vues 4c 
Saving 45c 

Front Wheel Suspension Springs — Without shot 
peening, a front wheel spring made from well ground 
steel bars will average about 170,000 cycles of com- 
pression. With the introduction of shot peening, the 
average life of springs was increased to 700,000 cycles. 
At the same time, bars having less highly finished 
surface were used. 

Using steel shot, the life has been increased to the 
neighborhood of 4,500,000 cycles. As a practical mat- 
ter, they wear out the test machine—they just don’t 
break. 

Controllable Engineering Process — Cut wire shot 
can be made uniform when new and it maintains that 
size after months of machine operation. Shot blast- 
ing is a very useful engineering process for chang- 
ing the surface characteristics of highly stressed parts 
to increase life and reduce failure. All elements en- 
tering into it should be controlled. Cut wire shot 
which retains its size indefinitely gives that precise 
control for the first time, since other variables in the 
machine can readily be held constant. 

Therefore, the process deserves the renewed atten- 
tion of product engineers. How many other parts can 
be shot blasted to improve their quality? How much 
weight can be taken out of parts without decreasing 
their quality? Of course, such parts as crankshafts, 
connecting rods, axle shafts, pinion shafts, come to 
mind. 

Welding Nuts To Sheet Metal—One of the prob- 
lems submitted by one of our divisions seemed at first 
to have rather limited possibilities. It was the prob- 
lem of attaching nuts to sheet metal. We had thought 
this problem had been pretty well solved, although 
we knew that in the assembly department there were 
plenty of cases in which the nut which should have 
been on the back side of a fender skirt was not there 
after the assembler had pried around with a bar to 
get it in position. That trouble accounted for some 
of the cars, at least, going into the repair area. 

A large number of people have worked on this prob- 
lem and they have come up with an assortment of 
weld nuts and various methods of attaching nuts to 
sheet metal. However, when you look at the cost of 
these nuts and compare them with the cost of com- 
mon square nuts, and then consider the great num- 
ber of nuts used on automobiles, you soon realize that 
considerable savings are possible. 

Shown in Fig. 6 are five special nuts commonly 
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used in the fabrication of cars, plus the common 
square nut. Average prices for 5/16-18 nuts, starting 
at the left in Fig. 6 are: 

No. 1—A_ special weld nut costs approximately 

$5.25 per 1000; 

No. 2—A clinch nut at $3.75; 

No. 3—Another clinch nut at $5.25; 

No. 4—Still another clinch nut at $6.10; 

No. 5—A tee nut at $11.00; 

No. 6—A common square nut which costs only 

$2.30 per 1000. 

Cost of the square nut is approximately one-third 
the average cost of special nuts. We developed a 
method by which it will be possible to substitute this 
common square nut for the costly special nuts. The 
idea originated in the following manner. 

We were asked to develop a welding fixture for one 
of the special nuts which was causing considerable 
trouble. Thread damage was excessive and frequent 
misalignment in projection welding the sheet metal 
panels and brackets also occurred. The engineer as- 
signed to this problem developed a successful fixture, 
but being familiar with this work and conscious of 
the high cost of special nuts, developed a method 
which is indicated on Figs. 7, 8 and 9 showing: A 
test strip, the welding application, and a die used in 
our experiment. 


Fig. 10—Application of automatic feed device fitted 
to a standard spot welder 
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Fig. 7—Test strip with resistance welded plain square 
nuts is shown here 























Fig. 8—Experimental punch and die 













Fig. 9—Nut welding fixture 

























Fig. 7 shows the test strip with resistance welded 
plain square nuts. On the left end is the hole 
punched in the strip for the bolt to go through with 
the four dimples to form the welding surfaces. First 
nut on the left side shows the clean threads and neat 
appearance typical of this method. The next three 
nuts show the broken screws which were sheared off 
in demonstrating the strength of the weld. Torque 
requirement tests prove that they were more than 
twice as strong as necessary. 

Punch and Die—The experimental punch and die 
shown in Fig. 8 was used to test and prove the prin- 
ciple. When bolt clearance holes have to be punched, 
the projected dimples can be added for a small addi- 
tional cost. It will require adding four pins to the 
punch collar as you see lying on the die shoe shown 
on the left, and four holes to die, shown on right. 

Nut Welding Fixture—Fig. 9 shows the nut weld- 
ing fixture. At the left end of the test strip, are the 
four dimples projected up around the bolt holes. These 
dimples are the only additional requirement used in 
welding the common square nuts to the production 
partc. The clearance bolt hole used to locate the 
work piece over the locating pin is shown in the 
center. Top half of this pin is used to locate the nut 
in relation to the punched hole. 

The operator places the workpiece over the locat- 
ing pin. The arrow indicates the nut which can be 
hand or hopper fed to the top electrode where it is 
held by spring tension. As the top electrode descends 
to make the weld, the nut is guided by the locating 
pin and is quickly resistance welded. Shoulder of the 
spring-actuated pin is forced against the under side 
of the nut to seal out any weld flash. 

In another test strip with resistance weld plain 
square nuts, the hole is considerably larger and ex- 
truded somewhat so the corners of the-nut rest on 
the extruded metal. This method involves a varia- 
tion in the design of the punch and die. It has the 
advantage of not requiring any definite location of 
the corners of the nut, but has the disadvantage of 
having less strength than the previous method. 

Automatic Feed Device—Fig. 10 shows the appli- 





Fig. 11—Four-station polishing machine consists of 

four fixture holding columns, two tubs which revolve 

in opposite directions and a water washing and 
abrasive recovery station 
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cation of our automatic feed device fitted to a stanc- 
ard spot welder. The nuts are simply dumped into 
a hopper from which they are fed automatically to 
the head of the welding machine so that all the op- 
erator has to do is locate the sheet metal part over 
the locating pin on the lower jaw of the welder and 
trip the foot control. You can readily see that the 
application of a nut can be made as rapidly as the 
sheet metal can be moved from point to point. 

Tub Method of Polishing and Buffing — Another 
project in which we became interested was that of 
polishing parts in a revolving tub of slightly abrasive 
material. We are impressed with the results secured 
by Ternstedt on small hardware parts. So we ex- 
perimented at first on a single spindle drill press. 
That took a lot of power, was a messy job, and didn’t 
look too good. But very irregular parts were pol- 
ished uniformly by the method, and they were pol- 
ished quickly and cheaply. 

Therefore, we built a single spindle machine in 
which the tub revolved and the work holding fixtures 
could be moved angularly so as to present all sides 
of the part to the action of the mud. Moreover, the 
machine was large enough to handle parts such as 
uced on grilles and bumpers. Immediately, the process 
became more interesting. We found we could polish 
a steel part in 15 seconds. That becomes more im- 
portant when you consider how some of our chrome 
plated parts are designed. Many of them must be 
drawn to the very limit of the ability of steel to 
stretch. They are of such irregular shape that the 
usual type of polishing heads cannot be arranged to 
polish all of the surface, and in some cases the part 
has tongs on the edges with which to attach the part 
to eliminate screws. The tongs catch in the buffs and 
make even hand buffing difficult and dangerous. 

4-Station Polishing Machine—Fig. 11 is a picture 
of the machine. It consists of four fixture holding 
columns, two tubs which revolve in opposite direc- 
tions, and a water washing and abrasive recovery 
station. The four columns rise, index 90 degrees and 
push the parts down into the polishing material. When 
in the mud, the workholding fixtures move through 
various angles to present all sides of the part to the 
action of the mud. In the second tub, the rotation 
is opposite to the first so as to polish the outer end 
of the part. Air jets blow the polishing mud off the 
part as it rises out of the tubs, and water jets rinse 
the balance off the part in the fourth position. Indi- 
cated production will be 450 pieces per hour, which 
is as fast as an operator can handle the parts. 

I might point out that the successful application 
of an idea or method may involve the design and con- 
struction of large pieces of equipment, so that the de- 
sign and construction of intricate machinery becomes 
an important part of our work. 

Development of Painting Methods—We are experi- 
menting with a painting process which is being used 
by Ternstedt for painting garnish moldings. We have 
a whole field of experimental work to go through to 
determine the possibilities of using the method gen- 
erally. Basic principle of the process is to put a nesa- 
tive charge on the globules of paint as they emerge 
from the spray gun so that (Please turn to Page ‘4) 
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BERYLLIUM POWDER 


Beryllium hot pressed powder compacts of practical theoretical density are made up to 
about 12 inches in diameter and 4 inches thick by the process discussed here. Radio- 
graphs and metallographic examinations show metal is uniform and structurally dense. 
Tensile test data indicate properties comparable to beryllium fabricated from castings 
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Hor PRESSING of beryllium powder shows con- 
siderable promise as a feasible technique for the 
production of rather large, simple shapes suitable 
for finishing (usually by machining) to a desired 
product. The pressings are not subject to cracks 
or porosity. In addition, hot pressed powder serves 
as a useful intermediate product or starting ma- 
terial for extrusions, forgings, rolled sheet, etc. Fine 
grain size is very important, as the general work- 
ability of beryllium is largely a function of grain 
size. 

The hot pressing method consists of consolidat- 
ing metal powder to a high density compact or shape 
by the simultaneous application of heat and pres- 
sure. There is nothing new in this concept, but it 
has not been much used commercially for powder 
metallurgy production _ be- 
cause it is inherently a slow, 
somewhat costly process com- 
pared to the more common 
“cold press-sinter” technique. 


It does have the advantage, 
TRANSITE 


R. M. LINSMAYER 
Air Materiel Command 
Wright Field, Dayton, O. 


tion regarding the relative purity in these three 
grades and, in fact, the level of purity in any grade. 
According to Brush’s own analyses, the greatest 
impurities in any of the grade are BeO, flux (mainly 
MgF.), calcium, iron, and aluminum. They do not 
report carbon or nitrogen. It is almost impossible 
to cite a typical analysis, but the following figures 
(in per cent) are representative of recent “premium 
grade” metal: BeO, 1.04-3.01; flux, 0.01-1.51; Ca, 
0.1-0.3; Al, 0.026-0.13; Fe, 0.094-0.12. 

Technical grade metal is metal as-reduced from 
the reaction Mg + BeF, —- MgF, + Be. Premium 
grade metal is technical grade that has been remelted 
under a calcium fluoride cover and cast; this opera- 
tion is said to be of primary use in eliminating ex- 
cess flux from the as-reduced metal. Vacuum re- 

melted metal, as the name 
suggests, is metal, usually of 
technical grade, which has 
been vacuum melted and cast. 
It is general practice to use 
beryllium oxide crucibles for 
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Fig. 1—Six-inch or 12-inch beryllium 
hot pressing die assembly 


the first step in the investi- 
gation was to determine these 
conditions within a _ reason- 
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able degree of precision. 

It was first necessary to decide upon a suitable 
scale of operation; one that would not be too ex- 
travagant in the use of the expensive beryllium 
powder. A die of inside diameter of 2% inches was 
chosen, with enough powder being charged to yield 
a compact of above diameter and about 1 inch thick, 
weighing about 150 grams. A cross section of such 
a die is shown in Fig. 1; this drawing represents 
the die arrangement used in the production of larger 
pieces, but except for minor details is the same as 
employed with the 214-inch pressings. The C5 grade 
graphite die has two liners of sleeves, the outer one 
of graphite with a 14-inch wall thickness to facilitate 
disassembly, the inner one of steel with a one-quar- 
ter inch wall split longitudinally in one place to fa- 
cilitate removal of the punches. 

Except in the case of several early runs using 
the 24-inch die, the steel liner is chromium plated 
on the inside and outside surfaces to protect the 
steel from the graphite and the beryllium. Later, some 
die liners were prepared by spraying a high melting 
glass on calorized steel or Inconel. Such liners were 
fired at a high temperature to fuse and bond the 
glass to the metal before use. This technique has 
proved to be more satisfactory than chromium plat- 
ing. For the 24-inch die, punches were usually 
made of low carbon steel thus obviating the neces- 
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sity of putting a steel face on graphite. 

A quartz tube protects the coil from radiant heat 
and insulates the graphite from possible arcing to the 
coil. Pressure is applied to only the upper punch 
by means of a 20-ton Elmes laboratory press. Two 
temperature readings are taken, one near the pressing 
face of the upper punch and the other in the die wall 
just outside the steel liner. Thermocouple in the die 
was connected to a pyrometer controlling the Mega- 
therm, but later the 214-inch' die was heated by a 
6 kw Ajax spark-gap converter using manual con- 
trol. Fifty-five runs were made using a die of this 
size. 

In several of the early runs, unplated steel liners 
melted, probably due to the formation of the Fe-C 
eutectic at 1130° C, or possibly the formation of 4 
ternary eutectic of Fe-C-Be at a lower temperature. 
After the steel liners were plated on the outside only 
with chromium (using copper and nickel underplates), 
over 30 runs were made without melting; several 
of the liners were used for more than four runs. 
Austenitic stainless steel was not satisfactory as a 
iner material, possibly because of the formation of 
multicomponent eutectics. 

Intermediate Sized Hot Pressings—In order to 
study the feasibility of preparing larger samples. 
an intermediate size of 6 inches was chosen next. 
A die was designed similar to the one shown in Fig. ] 
with a wall thickness of 2 inches and equipped with 
steel-faced graphite punches instead of solid stee! 
ones. The die was heated by a 200 kw Tocco motor. 
generator induction heating unit. However, only 4 
small fraction of the capacity of the heating unit 
was used; about 30 kw maximum for the 6-inch 
diameter pressings and about 50 kw for the 12-inch 
size. 

With this die, it is possible to make beryllium 
hot pressings about 2 inches thick, 6 inches in diam- 
eter, and weighing about 4 pounds. Pressure ‘or 


From data presented in Atomic Energy Commission report AF! 
2679. 
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this die was applied by an 80-ton Manley frame press 
with an approximately 4-foot high by 5-foot wide 
opening. A special bed of 6-inch channel iron 
sections and 1-inch steel plate as shown in Fig. 1 
was used to adapt this press for hot pressing work. 
Moldable refractory shapes (“Firecrete’—Johns-Man- 
ville) were made to cover the bottom and top of the 
die; these were also made for the 12-inch size, dis- 
cussed in the next paragraph. 

Large Beryllium Hot Pressings—After four suc- 
cessful hot pressings of beryllium were made in the 
6-inch die, a 12-inch die with about 3-inch thick 
walls was made for use on the Manley press. In 
this die, it was possible to make a beryllium hot 
pressing of over 30 pounds. At this scale of opera- 
tion, difficulties were encountered which had not 
appeared in the 6-inch diameter size. The graphite die 
now required a 24-inch diameter quartz tube (pipe) 
for thermal and electric insulation. This size proved 
to be impractical to use from the standpoint of han- 
dling and actual use around the die, as it was too 
fragile. Although the quartz pipe was used for all 
three large pressings, it is planned to substitute 
some other material for any future work at this 
scale. 

Operational Procedure—In general, the procedure 
for making a beryllium hot pressing is the same 
for all die sizes. The entire die with the exception 
of the upper punch is assembled in place on the press. 
Alundum cement is used to seal the split in the steel 
liner and clearance between the die and lower punch 
to prevent beryllium loss. After the alundum cement 
has dried, the beryllium powder is scooped into the 
die with the press hood partially open and the op- 
erator wearing a protective mask. Upper punch must 
be placed in position with care to prevent the blow- 
ing out of the beryllium powder throughout the die- 
punch clearance. 


During operation, the temperature in the die wall 
and at the bottom of the upper punch (which is 


; considered to be the temperature of the beryllium) 


is taken every few minutes to control heating rate 
and maximum temperature. A controiling pyrometer 
has not been used with the Ajax high frequency 
unit or the Tocco motor-generator set because manual 
control of the power proved to be entirely satis- 
factory. 

Temperature of Liner—Since the temperature at 
the steel liner should not exceed approximately 
1130° C even with chromium plating because of 
danger of alloying, rate of heating is controlled, 
mainly by the rate of heat transfer through the die 
parts to the beryllium. Fig. 2, which is a plot of 
the two temperatures versus time for a typical 6-inch 
beryllium hot pressing run, shows that about 100 
minutes are required to bring the inside of the die 
to temperature, approximately 1100° C. The power 
‘nput used at various stages of pressing is indicated 
along the top of the graph. Lag of temperature in 
the upper punch with respect to the die wall is appar- 
ent For this run the pressure was not applied un- 
til the temperature in the upper punch was at 1000° 
C; ‘he immediate increase in rate of heating is ap- 
par-nt. Normally, a few hundred psi is applied 
wh a the upper punch temperature has reached 500° 
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C; pressure applied at such lower temperatures ap- 
pears to be unnecessary or undesirable. Final in- 
crease in pressure to 750 or 1000 psi is not applied 
until the beryllium is above 1000° C, and then is 
held until 1100° C is reached, and thereafter for 30 
to 45 minutes. 


If melting of the steel liner has been avoided, the 
removal of the beryllium block from the die assembly 
is quite easy. After removing both punches, the 
graphite split sleeve is pushed out of the graphite 
die, and the two halves of the sleeve separated. 
This leaves the beryllium more or less stuck to the 
plated steel liner. Sometimes a minor tapping at 
the longitudinal slot in the liner with a cold chisel 
is sufficient to open the liner enough to allow the 
beryllium to slip out. Often, however, the liner is 
sufficiently alloyed to the beryllium so that con- 
siderable chiseling is required to remove the com- 
pact. The surface of the compact varies from usually 
quite smooth at the punch faces to more or less 
rough at the cylindrical surface, depending upon the 
amount of interaction between the beryllium and 
the steel liner. 

At first, ventilation for beryllium hot pressing on 
the Manley press was provided by a 4-inch diameter 
exhaust pipe with a flared end. Later, the press 
was completely enclosed in a hood at the recom- 
mendation of the health-physics department. Filters 
have been provided in the exhaust system to pre- 
vent volatile fluorides, oxides, and super fine beryl- 
lium particles from being discharged into the out- 
side air. 

Experimental Results—Over 50 runs were made 
with the 214-inch die to evaluate operating variables. 
A tabulation of the more significant runs is given 
in Table I. It seemed desirable to develop operat- 
ing conditions where the holding time would be fair- 
ly short in order to aim at good production per unit 
time and to avoid tying up equipment and personnel 
for extended periods; the principal variables of tem- 
perature, pressure, and time were chosen with this 
end in mind. 





TABLE 1 
2%-INCH DIAMETER BERYLLIUM HOT PRESSING 
CONDITIONS AND DENSITIES 


Pressure Temper- Timeat Density 


Kun psi ature temp. g«m/ce Grade of Powder 
21 500 960 30 1.64 Premium 

20 500 980 45 1.66 Premium 

26 500 1000 30 1.68 Premium 

23 500 1050 15 1.60 Premium 

39 500 1075 90 1.64 Premium 

19 500 1100 15 1.87 Premium 

38 500 1115 30 1.83 Technical 

24 750 915 25 1.39 Premium 

30 750 1020 30 1.46 Premium 

32 750 1075 30 1.85 Premium 

33 750 1075 30 1.85 Premium 

36 750 1098 7% 1.70 Premium 

46 750 1125 30 1.84 Premium 

25 1000 900 30 1.40 Premium 

29 1000 1030 30 1.71 Premium 

45 1000 1075 30 1.85 Technica) 

35 1000 1078 30 1.87 Premium 

50 1000 1095 30 1.87 Technical 

34 1000 1100 30 1.83 Premium 

51 1000 1104 30 1.87 Technical 

52 1000 1100 30 1.86 QT Machining Chips 
53 1000 1100 30 1.85 Vacuum Remelt 
54 1000 1100 30 1.86 QT Machinist Chips 
54 1000 1100 30 1.84 Vacuum Remelt 
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TABLE Il 
SIX-INCH BERYLLIUM HOT PRESSINGS 
Pressure Time Density 
Run psi Temp. ° C. Temp. gm/ce Grade of Powder 
1 1000 psi 1096 60 min. 1.86 Technical 
2 1000 psi 1104 45 min. 1.87 Technical 
3 1000 psi 1106 60 min. 1.86 Vacuum remelted 
4 1000 psi 1105 45 min. 1.86 Premium 
5 750 psi 1095 40 min. 1.85 Technical 
6 750 psi 1106 45 min. not de- Clifton Flake 
terminable 
TABLE IV 
TENSILE PROPERTIES OF BERYLLIUM 
Yield Stress Ultimate Elonga- Young’s 
Type of 0.2% effect Tensile Strength tion in Modulus 
Beryllium 1000 psi 1000 psi 2" —% psi x 10° 
KAPL pressing 34.1 43.9 1.12 40.8 
technical powder 
KAPL pressing 35.8 48.0 1.36 42.4 
premium powder 
KAPL pressing 33.0 46.0 1.12 39.5 
vacuum powder 
Brush QT pressing 2 30.1 0.91 36.1 
MiT vacuum cast 30.1 41.0 1.76 44.6 


extruded 





When pressure was in the region 
from 750-1000 psi and when the tem- 
perature was close to 1100° C, den- 
sity of the hot-pressed beryllium pow- 
der approached theoretical (1.86 
g/cc). Densities were determined by 
weighing cylinders that were of regu- 
lar shape. 

While the effect of pressing time 
was not studied in much detail, what 
evidence is available indicates that 
some variation from 30 minutes hold- 
ing time has no large effect on den- 
sity. Of the three variables men- 
tioned above, temperature is the most 
sensitive in the general region of 
operating conditions used here. 

Rate of heating is not important 
as long as temperature in the die 
is not allowed to go much above 
1130° C. (At higher temperatures, 
extensive alloying between the steel 
liner and the beryllium is inevitable. ) 
However, it is desirable to use as 
fast a heating rate as possible to 
reduce die oxidation, beryllium re- 
actions with the atmosphere and over- 
all operating time. 

Rate of pressure application is a 
compromise between encouraging 
heat transfer through the beryllium 
with early application of pressure 
and protecting the die from high 
stresses by reduced pressure appli- 
cation before the beryllium powder 


has started to coalesce. Choice of’ 


750 or 1000 psi for holding pres- 
sure depends somewhat upon die size; 
the lower holding pressure is rec- 
ommended for dies above 6 inches 
in diameter. Actually, there is no 
indication to date that 1000 psi al- 
lows higher densities than 750 psi 
if the temperature is maintained at 
1100° C. 

Six 6-inch diameter beryllium hot 
pressings were made as shown in 
Table II, Attack on the steel liner 
for the first five runs was not ap- 
preciable and several of the liners 
could have been used again, but were 
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not. The successful use of 750 psi 
pressure to give theoretical density 
in intermediate hot pressings is in- 
dicated. 

Only three 12-inch beryllium hot 
pressings were made, and none was 
completely successful. During the 
first run the die temperature at the 
steel liner got out of control, and 
went 60 degrees above the eutectic 
temperature of the _ beryllium-iron 
system, and the liner was not plated 
on the inside surface. The melting- 
out of the liner was accompanied by 
fracture of the die which in turn 
fractured the quartz tube which hap- 
pened to be already partially cracked. 
The beryllium powder had been at 
1100° C under 1000 psi for a short 
time, and it was possible to salvage 
the run by holding at 1100° C at 
about 100 psi for 3 hours; the re- 
sultant pressing was of high density 
and a radiograph indicated a very 
uniform structure. 

The next large die was made with 
an 11-inch bore to increase the wall 
thickness of the die. The steel liner 
was chromium plated on the inside 
in addition to the outside. During the 
run the temperature in the die was 
carefully controlled so as not to ex- 
ceed the Fe-Be and Fe-C eutectic 
temperatures. Rate of temperature 
rise in the beryllium was very slow 
and it required 3 hours to reach 
1100° C; a pressure of 1000 psi was 
held for 50 minutes. The die did not 
fail, but the liner did melt in the 
vicinity of the beryllium. 

A third large hot pressing was 
made with the 11-inch die and it 
resulted in both die and liner failure 
as in the first run. Later, it was 
discovered that the 11-inch and 12- 
inch liners had been chromium plated 
without the usual copper and nickel 
underplates, It is possible that the 
chromium alone is not sufficient to 
prevent the formation of the Fe-C 
eutectic (the copper underplate may 


TABLE lil 
BeO ANALYSES OF HOT PRESSED 
BERYLLIUM SAMPLES 


BeO 
Sample No. Per Cent Description 
KAPL* 2 1.88 pressed from vacuum | 
remelt powder 
KAPL 3 1.87 pressed from Brush 
premium powder 
KAPL 4 3.02 pressed from Brush 
technical powder 
Brush 1 2.27 Brush ‘‘QT’’ block 
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be necessary to prevent carbon diffu- 
sion into the steel) ; however, the cop. 
per and nickel probably would not be 
as effective as chromium was in stop- 
ping the beryllium attack on the steel 
liner. 

In spite of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the three large hot pressing 
runs, the pressings were salvaged by 
keeping reduced pressure on the die 
and increasing the time, as in the 
first run described above. It is not 
clear why this difficulty with liner 
melting occurred so consistently with 
the large size compacts, while no 
difficulty had been experienced un- 
der similar conditions with the 6-inch 
pressings, unless as mentioned above, 
it is primarily a matter of carbon 
diffusion occurring because of lack 
of the copper underplate, thus allow- 
ing formation of the Fe-C eutectic 
at 1130° C. Melting of the liner 
which occurred in the 6-inch Clifton 
flake run where a copper undercoat 
was used seems to argue against this 
point of view. As mentioned above 
the use of the sprayed glass coating 
on the metal liners gives promise 0! 
eliminating severe liner attack, but 
glass-coated liners have not as yet 
been used on the 11 or 12-inch diam- 
eter scale. 

Oxygen Content of Pressed Beryl- 
lium—Since this method of hot press- 
ing beryllium provides no controlled 
atmosphere for the metal powder, it 
might be anticipated that a large 
amount of beryllium oxide would be 
formed during the process, This does 
not appear to be the case; apparently 
most of the oxidation permitted by 
the rather close-fitting graphite die 
is restricted to the surface layers. 
By the time the bulk of the beryl- 
lium powder has reached a tempera: 
ture where oxidation is rapid (about 
800° C), consolidation must have 
already begun, and once begun, scale 
off the interior from oxygen attack. 

Oxygen analyses made on _ threé 
samples and on one Brush sample 
are shown in Table III, and were 
performed by the Brush Beryllium 
Co. These figures indicate that the 
oxygen content of the KAPL mé@ 
terial falls within the commercial 
range of the Brush product; recent 
analyses received from the Frush 

(Please turn to Page 96) 
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The illustration shows a forged steel rotor 
shaft for a turbine driven generator installation 
at Grand Coulee Dam. The shaft was manufac- 
tured complete, from raw materials to finished 
product, in the Mesta Shops. 


Mesta Forge Shops produce carbon and alloy 
steel forgings in all sizes required by industry, 
including crankshafts, marine parts, rolls, pinions, 
pressure vessels, pump blocks, table rollers, 
coupling halves, gears, spindles, and many others. 


Write for descriptive forging literature. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
COMPLETE STEEL PLANTS 


MESTA MACHINE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Application and Use of 
Automatic Controls for 


OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES 


Priority is given to air-fuel ratio, furnace pressure, roof temperature and 
gas reversal. Care in the use of industrial instruments for measuring roof 


temperature is explained in detail. 


Points of difference between on-off, 


floating and proportional principles of control are cited 


TWO factors appear to be vital in 
the control of open-hearth reactions: 
Furnace atmosphere and heat. These 
factors are interconnected, since 
the means of producing the heat also 
provide or have a large effect on the 
atmosphere in the furnace. The heat 
factor can be controlled by measur- 
ing the temperature of some part of 
the bath or furnace, and varying the 
fuel supply to give the desired re- 
sult. The furnace atmosphere can 
be maintained at a definite condition 
by controlling the air/fuel ratio, but 
it is here that a major snag arises. 
The furnace is well known to be a 
leaky vessel, since air can be drawn 
in through undesired channels, leaky 
brickwork, doors, and bad joints. 
Such infiltration is detrimental to 
the control of both atmosphere and 
heat. 

The only known way of controlling 
infiltration is to maintain a pressure 
in the furnace by means of the chim- 


Fig. 1—Principle of proportional control illustrated 
by mechanism of carburetor float control 


By E. WHITEHEAD 


Research Engineer in charge Instrument 
Department 
Appleby-Frodingham Steel Co., Ltd. 
Scunthorpe, England 


ney damper or waste heat boiler fan 
baffles. In order to prevent all in- 
filtration of air into the furnace, the 
pressure at door sill level should be 
not less than atmospheric, but owing 
to the temperature in the furnace, 
the pressure existing at higher levels 
will increase by about 0.012-inch 
water gage per foot height. Thus, 
in large furnaces, when atmospheric 
pressure exists at door sill level, 
there will be as much as 0.04-inch 
water gage at the top of the doors, 
and perhaps 0.1-inch water gage at 
the roof. These pressures can force 
large volumes of high-temperature 
gases out of gaps and crevices, with 
the result that maintenance, es- 
pecially of door arches and jambs, 
may become unduly heavy. This 
calls for a compromise between 
theory and practice, the best being 


the highest pressure at the door tops 
that maintenance considerations al- 
low. The infiltration that then takes 
place at the bottoms and sides of the 
doors must be accepted. 

Several Controls Required—Thu: 
control of the furnace atmosphere 
necessitates not only control of the 
fuel/air ratio, but also control of the 
furnace pressure, and the elimination 
or reduction of leakage into the 
checkers and uptakes. 

Since reaction rates with given 
metal and slag analyses vary with 
temperature, the metal and slag tem- 
peratures should be controlled, but 
several factors have to be consid- 
ered: The metal temperature changes 
slowly, slag temperature is subject 
to abrupt changes when additions 
are made, and the flame temperature 
is considerably higher than the melt- 
ing point of the refractories (as- 
suming the usual silica roof). 

It will be appreciated that auto- 


Fig. 2—Effect of valve speed on quality of control 
obtained with floating principle 
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WHAT OIL MEN AND STEEL MEN WILL 
TELL YOU ABOUT McKEE ENGINEERING: 


They'll tell you McKee engineering is 
thorough—that McKee builds sound, prac- 
tical production facilities for both industries. 
McKee’s knowledge and experience in oil 
and steel prove advantageous to McKee 
clients in each industry and has solved 
problems in other fields. 


McKee service is prompt and construction 
rapid. That means lower costs and earlier 
completion of a profit producing plant. 


Wherever iron and steel are produced or oil 
Ss refined, successfully operating McKee- 
uilt plants prove “McKee Engineering 
means assured results’. 
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@ It may be a blast furnace, open hearth, ore beneficiation 
plant 


plant to a catalytic cracker, but in each case the plant is the 


or any type of refinery from a crude distillation 


machine. 


McKee builds these multi-million-dollar “plant-machines”’ 
for two of the world’s basic industries—Iron and Steel and 


Petroleum Refining. 


Where successful operation and profitable investment depend 
so much on the plant itself, plant design must be correct 

engineering thorough—and construction sound. That's why 
steel men and oil men all over the world call on McKee for 


all types of production facilities. 
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matic control of bath temperature 
could be maintaining full heat in the 
furnace because the bath tempera- 
ture was low, and ignoring the fact 
that the furnace refractories were 
being burnt down. Furthermore, 
there is no known method of con- 
tinuously measuring bath tempera- 
tures which would form a suitable 
basis for automatic control. Once 
again some compromise must be 
sought, and it must be considered 
whether the fuel supply should be 
adjusted by hand or automatically. 


The reason for considering hand 
control in this discussion of auto- 
matic control is that in some Ameri- 
can plants, well advanced in general 
instrumentation, automatic control 
of the fuel supply from the roof tem- 
perature has been given a trial, and 
has been ultimately replaced by a 
combination of hand setting for 
quantity, and automatic control to 
maintain the hand-set quantities 
constant. 

Automatic control of roof tem- 
perature is at present considered 
the most useful way of controlling 
bath temperatures in an _ indirect 
manner. Optical, photoelectric, or 
radiation units, used to measure roof 
temperature, respond to a variety of 
effects: 

1. The roof radiates heat and light 

to the measuring element; 

2. It also reflects additional heat 
from the flame, and cold from 
the doors and colder parts of 
the furnace; 

3. The furnace atmosphere radi- 
ates heat to the measuring 
element, although its radiating 
power is low compared with 
that of a solid body or a highly 
luminous flame; 

4. Dust or smoke in the sighting 
path at a lower temperature 
than the roof absorbs some of 
the radiation and causes a low 
reading. 

Accuracy of Controls—Thus, op- 
tical, photoelectric and radiation in- 
struments only read correctly when 
sighted on a true black body, and 
the roof of an open-hearth furnace 
is by no means a black body. Al- 
lowance should be made for the in- 
herent errors of the measurement 
before automatic control of tempera- 
ture can be even moderately success- 
ful. The major sources of error are 
considered in the following para- 
graphs. 

At present, no manufacturer (in 
England) will guarantee an absolute 
accuracy of industrial instruments 
better than plus or minus 2 per cent, 
and this guarantee only applies when 
the instrument is working under 
ideal conditions. This degree of ac- 
curacy is over and above errors 
caused by furnace conditions and 
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Fig. 3 — Relationship between 
commercial regulators on basis 
of principles involved 


faulty methods of erection. At first 
sight, the fact that the measuring 
instrument can give a reading any- 
where within a band 70° C wide and 
still be considered accurate, seems to 
rule out any possibility of close con- 
trol of roof temperature, but with 
good maintenance, the inherent error 
of a well-designed instrument can be 
kept within a smaller range than 
plus or minus 2 per cent. Moreover, 
it is not necessary to know the true 
temperature at which the roof brick- 
work starts to melt, but that the in- 
struments shall give approximately 
the same reading whenever there is 
a risk of damage to the roof. 

It is necessary, therefore, to check 
regularly the radiation instrument, 
generally by an optical pyrometer. 
However, the optical instrument is 
inherently no more accurate than 
the radiation instrument, and the 
following precautions must be taken 
if the check is to be of any value: 


1. The optical instrument must be 
frequently checked against a 
standard, such as a tungsten- 
filament strip lamp; 

2. The method of checking the op- 
tical instrument must include 
a check on the filter screen nor- 
mally used with the optical in- 
strument for high temperature 
readings; 

3. The radiation instrument should 
only be checked when the fur- 
nace conditions are fully favor- 
able, i.e. (a) no flame should be 
visible in the path between the 
instrument and the portion of 
roof sighted, (b) the furnace 
doors should be closed, and 
should have remained closed for 
at least 5 minutes, (c) several 
minutes should have elapsed 
since the last reversal, and (d) 
the roof should be at, or near, 


From a paper presented before the Iron and 
Steel Institute, London. 


the highest allowable tempera- 
ture; 

4. When checking the radiation in- 
strument, the optical pyrometer 
must be focused on the same 
area of roof as is viewed by the 
radiation instrument. 


Differences between the optical and 
radiation readings do not mean that 
the radiation instrument is wrong, 
but rather that the lens or screen 
may be dirty, or the instrument may 
be somewhat misaligned. 

Roof Temperatures—In addition to 
the check against an optical instrv- 
ment the actual melting point of the 
roof should be determined, and read- 
ing of the recording instrument 
noted. It is suggested that this is 
the only sure way of checking a 
roof-temperature instrument, and, 
to take care of any changes in the 
roof itself, this check should be 
carried out at intervals during a 
furnace campaign. 

The most important error is that 


caused by radiation from the flame. — 
With good general conditions, the — 


flame lies low in the furnace, and it 
is easy to locate the measuring unit 
so that the sighting path is above 
the flame, but should anything hap- 
pen to cause the flame to rise into 


the sighting path, big errors can | 
arise. If the flame is bright and | 


clear, the instrument will read high; 
instances have occurred where the 
recorded roof temperature shot up 
by as much as 200° C because of 
flame interference. Should the flame 
be dull, owing to shortage of air, 
such as during violent reactions, the 
instrument may read low. Under 
these conditions automatic contro! 
may do precisely the wrong thing. 
and if the particular process causes 
this type of error to occur frequent- 
ly, it may be wiser not to embark on 
automatic control of roof tempera- 
ture. 

The error caused by reflection 0! 
the flame from the roof tends to b« 
much more consistent, and can bt 
allowed for in the calibration of thé 
instrument. With mixed-gas firing 
and measuring by means of a radi- 
ation unit, the error appears to be 
approximately 20 to 25° C, but with 
fuel-oil firing it is believed to be of 
the order of 40° C, possibly becaus« 
of the greater luminosity of the 
flame. This should be borne in min¢ 
when a furnace has to be fired with 
more than one fuel. 


Errors caused by smoke or dust in 
the sighting path vary consideraly, 
according to the intensity of intel- 
ference. Their most important ef 
fect occurs when the measuring in 
strument is mounted some distance 
clear of the furnace wall. Dus: © 
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: ; the oil passage walls could 
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ft Cutaway showing oil passage which re- 
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smoke in the gap, being at low 
temperature, absorbs radiation from 
the roof and causes the instrument 
to read low. 

Temperature of a roof may vary 
appreciably over its area, but to 
make absolutely certain that at no 
point does it reach melting point 
would require too many instruments 
of the present type. It may be that 
an instrument can be designed to 
“scan” the whole area, in which case 
the control of fuel supply from the 
highest temperature observed would 
not present insuperable difficulties. 

Air and Gas Preheats—Apart from 
the errors of measurement that must 
always be borne in mind when con- 
sidering automatic control, roof-tem- 
perature measurement brings to light 
the importance of air and gas pre- 
heats. When gas flow, air flow, and 
furnace pressure are maintained at 
constant levels, the roof-temperature 
recorder shows, by a high and low 
record, when an unbalance exists 
between the checkers at opposite 
ends of the furnace. It follows that 
automatic control of roof tempera- 
ture will aggravate checker unbal- 
ance and rapidly cause the furnace to 
become “one-ended”. Thus, before 
automatic control of roof tempera- 
ture is applied, provision must be 
made to maintain preheat tempera- 
tures in balance by reversal con- 
trol. Reversal control can balance 
either air or gas checkers, but it has 
no effect on the relationship between 
them. Reversal control can be ef- 
fected by time, temperature differ- 
ence of checkers, or by a combination 
of both. It may be fully or partially 
automatic. Control by time is a good 
help to the melter, but is insufficient 
by itself, for it gives no corrective 
action when the checkers become 
unbalanced. 

Fully automatic control of re- 
versal has one major disadvantage: 
It tends to be dangerous to person- 
nel. The semiautomatic system based 
on temperature difference of the 
checkers can be fully recommended. 
At our plant, difference between the 
air-checker temperatures is recorded 
and an alarm sounded when the 
difference reaches a predetermined 
figure. The furnaceman then re- 
verses the furnace by pressing a 
single pushbutton switch. The 
checker temperatures are measured 
by thermocouples suspended through 
the roofs, and although this method 
gives neither true checker nor true 
preheat temperatures, the roof-tem- 
perature recorder confirms that it 
accurately reveals unbalance. 

Primary requirements for an open- 
hearth control are robustness, sim- 
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Fig. 4 (top)—Proportional control. 
(bottom) — Floating rate-of- 
change control 


plicity of construction, ease of main- 
tenance, and general stability. The 
best accuracy that can be obtained 
with these features should be sought. 
A control consists of two main parts 
—a measuring system and a system 
to apply corrective action when there 
is a difference between the values 
measured and the value required— 
and it is necessary to distinguish 
between the accuracies of these two 
systems. 


Pressure Measured Through Roof— 
It has already been shown that fur- 
nace pressure should be controlled 
so that the zero line is at door sill 
level, or perhaps a little higher, as 
dictated by maintenance considera- 
tions, and theoretically, measure- 
ment should be made at the zero 
line. In practice, this is a most in- 
convenient level at which to main- 
tain a hole through the front or 
backwall of a furnace, and the prac- 
tice of measuring the pressure 
through a hole in the roof is now 
generally accepted. The method of 
running the pipe connection from the 


_ point of measurement to the meas- 


uring instrument can introduce ap- 
preciable errors, owing to the 
“buoyancy” or “chimney” effect at 
all changes in the pipe level. These 
errors can be minimized by making 
the vertical part above the roof as 
short as possible, and by placing the 
down connection from roof to stage 
level where its temperature will not 
be different from that of the general 
atmosphere. Should this be impos- 
sible, the down connection could be 
water-cooled. Trouble arises not so 


*British standard specification, No. 1042: 
1943. 


much from the error, as from vari- 
ation of the error, caused by varia- 
tion in temperature. 

Another recommended way of cor- 
recting the error, is to use a dif- 
ferential type of instrument, with a 
compensating pipe, side by side with 
the measuring-pipe connection, ter- 
minating just above the roof level. 
Care must be taken to ensure that 
the two pipes are subject to identical 
conditions of temperature variation, 
and that errors, caused perhaps by 
wind blowing across the open end of 
the compensating pipe, are not 
greater than in the uncompensated 
system. There is no known way of 
correcting for the buoyancy effect 
in the length from the lower to the 
upper surface of the roof other than 
by adjusting the zero of the measur- 
ing instrument. 

The plus or minus 2 per cent ac- 
curacy of the measuring part nor- 
mally guaranteed by manufacturers, 
is well within requirements, since 
a change of 2 per cent causes a 
change of infiltrated air flow of only 
1 per cent, and it is doubtful whether 
a change of this order could affect 
the working of a charge. Indeed, 
far bigger changes are allowed to 
take place uncontrolled, as in the 
case of furnace doors which, when 
new, fit well with merely a small 
gap, but towards the end of a run 
the gap is generally much bigger. 
While such changes remain uncon- 
trolled a 2 per cent error in furnace- 
pressure measurement is relatively 
insignificant, even if there is an addi- 
tional 1 or 2 per cent error in the 
correcting system. 

Standard Devices’ Preferred — 
Wherever possible, standard methods 
of flow measurement* should be used 
in preference to a makeshift method 
requiring a special calibration with a 
model. Even if new mains have to 
be erected, the cost is negligible 
compared with that of building and 
maintaining a furnace throughout 
its whole life. The normal accuracy 
of measurement guaranteed by 
makers is plus or minus 2 per cent 
for standard conditions. Moreover, 
the power available from the measur- 
ing device to operate the control 
mechanism is normally relatively 
great, so that the control mechanism 
adds only slightly to the inaccuracy 
of the measuring element. Thus, 4c- 
curacy of standard commercial reg- 
ulators can be accepted, particularly 
when it is remembered that the pro- 
portion of infiltrated air to that en- 
tering the reversing valve can be 4p- 
preciable and variable. 

It is regretted that there is n° 

(Please turn to Page 87) 
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Fast ... Low-Cost 


REPETITIVE SHAFT-TURNING 


... provided by new tracer-controlled duplicating device 


NEW tracer-controlled method for 
fast, repetitive chaft-turning at low 
ost was revealed recently by Mon- 
arch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O. It 
involves a device combining electronic 
controls with basic principles of 
automatic sizing lathes, to increase 
productiveness and improve accuracy. 

Essentially, the new duplicating at- 
tachment—referred to as the Motor- 
Trace—is a motor-powered, electric- 
ally-operated device which converts 
any new Monarch engine lathe of 14 
inches to 20 inches into an automatic- 
eycle machine. According to Monarch 
engineers, small lots of two or three 
pieces can be produced with the econ- 
omy ordinarily associated only with 
long production runs. Tracing with 
the unit is from gage blocks, mi- 
crometer heads or a_ template. 
Straight, multiple-diameter turning 
requirements can be handled in any 
size within the normal capacity of 
the lathe. The new method is also 
used for  step-boring, step-facing. 
When tracing is from a template, 
such work as tapers, contours, radii 
or chamfers can be turned. 

With finger-tip control of the auto- 
matic cycle from a single pedestal 


type station, one operator on most 
work can handle two machines with 
less fatigue than he would operate 
one manually-controlled lathe. Equal- 
ly important, the tracing attachment 
is disengaged in 30 seconds or less, 
so the machine can be quickly con- 
verted from automatic-cycle to con- 
ventional engine lathe operation. Ap- 
plication of the device does not reduce 
lathe’s normal swing capacity. 

To the wide range of shaft-turning 
jobs, the attachment is reported to 
bring the following additional cost- 


reducing, quality-improving advan- 

tages: 

(1) Time saving on lots as small as two or 
three pieces due to simplicity of total 


setup, which is made in 15 minutes, fre- 
quently much less 

Accurate size control on straight multi- 
ple-diameter work without tracer being ir 
constant contact with a template, thereby 
allowing use of micrometer heads, gage 
blocks, or a simplified fiat template, which 
merely establish each new cross slide 
position as the cut progresses 


When micrometer heads are used as the 
sizing means, preparation of either a flat 
or a round template is unnecessary 


Accurate duplication of size from one 
piece to another is secured since size 
control depends on the machine, not the 
operator, thereby eliminating the need for 
constant checking of dimensional accuracy. 


Operation of two machines is handled 





A flat template, required when work has tapers, radii or chamfers, is also 
preferred for jobs which are to be repeated frequently because it saves 
on setup time 
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easily by one man as he required to de 


nothing more than load the lathe, start 
the cycle, and unload the unit; at the end 
of the machining portion of the cycle 


carriage automatically rapid traverses 


back to its starting position 

(6) Extreme sensitivity of response—to a di 
ameter change of as little as 0.001-inch 

(7) Utilization of every second of cycle to op 
timum advantage, because’ tool rapid 
traverses when changing from one diam 
eter to another and at all other times 
except when under actual cut 


(S) Maintenance of feeds substantially as set 
regardless of variation in amount of stock 
removal is achieved through electronic 
features of the control 

(9) Preselection and automatic use of correct 
feed for maximum efficiency on _ eact 


diameter 


(10) Provision of complete control, electrically 
from point most convenient to machine 
»perator 


Power for both longitudinal and 
cross movement is supplied by sep- 
arate, electronically-controlled feed 
motors, which make available an in- 
finite number of feeds within a range 
of 144 to 20 inches per minute. Rapid 
cross traverse and rapid longitudinal 
traverse left or right is 100 inches 
per minute. As many as five feeds 
may be present for automatic opera- 
tion at the proper time in the cycle, 
and feed may be changed to traverse 
instantly as required. Feed remains 
practically constant despite load vari- 
ation as electronic controls auto- 
matically maintain required speeds of 
feed motors. 


Because it is unnecessary for the 
tracer to be in constant contact with 
a template when turning straight, 
multiple-diameter work pieces, the 
attachment makes available a variety 
of tracer-controlled methods. Once 
the slide is repositioned for the next 
diameter cut, it remains in that posi- 
tion as long as that diameter is being 
turned. This makes possible for 
tracer duplication the use of mi- 
crometer heads on very small lots 
which are seldom repeated; gage 
blocks on work to be repeated from 
time to time; a flat template for jobs 
frequently repeated because of the 
setup time savings or when tapers, 
radii or chamfers are to be turned; 
and a round template on shafts with 
or without tapers, radii or chamfers. 


Butch Learns To Lift 


A 16-PAGE pocket-size safety guide 
for workers bearing this title is avail- 
able from Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. It discusses 
basic essentials of safe lifting, includ- 
ing eight specific pointers on safe 
lifting practices. Popularly written 
and amusingly illustrated, it is the 
fourth of a series of safety pamph- 
lets designed for industrial workers 
and supervisors and is available at 
a small charge. 
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Control of Bath Temperature 


Temperature readings made possible by pyrometers and im- 

mersion type thermocouples minimize ladle skull formation 

and lead to improved pouring practice, increased mold life 

and a reduction in mold stool stickers. Survey on advantage 
of oxygen in steelmaking indicates varied opinion 


PRINCIPAL subjects presented at 
the Chicago section meeting of the 
National Open Hearth Steel Com- 
mittee, AIME, Del Prado Hotel, 
Chicago, March 8, were handled in 
panel discussion in which from three 
to five selected individuals made 
comments after speakers had made 
formal presentations. Much interest- 
ing information thus was made avail- 
able to the audience of about 250. 

Asserting that temperature control 
is important to open-hearth melting 
practice and quality, T. B. Winkler, 
Bethlehem Steel ‘Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
introduced the topic of both tempera- 
ture measurements and control. He 
described the use of platinum-rhodi- 
um thermocouples, first designed and 
used by his company in 1947 and in- 
troduced into one open hearth in 1948. 
Utilization has since been extended 
to additional furnaces. The couple is 
10% feet long and is used in con- 
junction with a high-speed electronic 
recorder. 

Design of the couple was improved 
recently to incorporate a silica tube 
which is cemented into a graphite 
plug. Maintenance of the couple 
thus is simplified since a new tube is 
inserted for each reading. Cost of 
each tube change is $1.20, of which 50 
cents is labor. Use of the thermo- 
couple makes it possible to tap heats 
at predetermined temperatures. A 
reading is taken about 1 hour before 
tapping or when the oxygen blow 
starts. A recheck reading is taken 
just before the manganese is added. 

Pouring Improved — Mr. Winkler 
stated that control of bath tempera- 
ture minimizes formation of ladle 
skulls; in other words, through tem- 
perature readings it is possible to tell 
when skulls will form. Bath tempera- 
ture control also results in improved 
pouring practice and increases ingot 
mold life from 70 to 88, or 25 per 
cent. It is believed also that tem- 
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perature control of the bath improves 
steel cleanliness. 

In discussion, one speaker men- 
tioned that the success of using ther- 
mocouples depends upon the operat- 
ing supervisors. Another speaker 
emphasized that in higher carbon 
steels, control of temperature alone 
is not sufficient; other conditions of 
the bath must be taken into account 
as well. 

Roger Wolcott, assistant superin- 
tendent of open hearth and bessemer, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, mentioned that by using a py- 
rometer on the bath, it has been pos- 
sible to reduce stool stickers 25 per 
cent. Graphite inserts were shown 
to give an 85 per cent increase in 
stool life. Control of pouring tem- 
perature also provides control of the 
sticker problem. His company uses 
a special device on its ingot stripper 
to hold the stools down during strip- 
ping. 

G. McCabe, Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Steubenville, O., posed the question 
as to what causes stickers. He ob- 
served that stickers have increased 
since the practice of blowing heats 
with oxygen was started. In his 
opinion, initial temperature of the 
stool has a bearing on the difficulty. 
The paper he presented described the 


_ use of specially-designed combination 


steel and cast-iron stools with cast- 
iron inserts, these inserts being ap- 
proximately 12 inches thick. Practice 
at Steubenville is to cool molds and 
stools with water. The number of 
stickers declines, Mr. McCabe stated, 
when stool temperature drops to less 
than 100° F. 

By way of discussion, one speaker 
said his company undertakes to con- 
trol stool stickers by using cast-iron 
inserts coated with graphite. The 
coating is mixed to mud consistency 
and brushed on to about %-inch 
thickness. 
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Stools No Problem—Still another 
open-hearth operator explained that 
each furnace in his plant has its own 
supply of stools, thus stools have ade- 
quate time to cool between pouring 
of ingots. Because of this cooling 
and the fact that a wash is applied 
to the stools, stickers present no seri- 
ous problem. Another steel plant em- 
ploys stools without inserts but uses 
three types of washes. The sticker 
problem is worse when pouring tem- 
perature is high, consequently this 
plant prefers to control stickers by 
controlling pouring temperature. 
When stickers do occur, they are 
broken loose by the common method 
of tipping the molds. 


Two papers covered the use of oxy- 
gen. The first, by E. H. Reyer, open- 
hearth superintendent, Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co., Peoria, Ill., dealt with 
use of oxygen for carbon reduction 
and temperature pickup. The sys- 
tem which the speaker described de- 
livers the oxygen at a rate up to 450 
cubic feet per minute through a 2- 
inch pipe, the piping system serving 
all furnaces. 

Injections into the bath are con- 
tinued intermittently up to tapping 
time. Use of oxygen speeds up the 
reaction and permits higher tonnage 
to be obtained with the same equip- 
ment. A limiting factor to the prac- 
tice is the increase in erosion of the 
brickwork due to the higher tempera- 
tures. Mr. Reyer cited an examp!© 
in which use of oxygen gave an 18 
per cent increase in production with 
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an 18 per cent reduction in fuel, 
though these savings were reduced 
by the cost of oxygen. 

Progress in Oxygen—-In the second 
paper, P. W. Nutting, Inland Steel 
Co., East Chicago, Ind., presented a 
progress report on the use of oxygen, 
his remarks being partially predi- 
cated on results of a questionnaire 
survey now being made. A full re- 
port on results of the survey will be 
made at the annual conference in 
Cincinnati, April 10-12. The two uses 
for oxygen are flame enrichment, or 
improved combustion, and decarbon- 
ization. Mr. Nutting pointed out that 
practically all steelmakers are using 
oxygen or experimenting with it. 
Some plants are pleased with results 
but have discontinued the use. One 
of the disadvantages appears to be 
the high cost of brickwork. 

Several matters in the use of oxy- 
gen are controversial. One of these 
is that too high a temperature is de- 
rived. Concerning this, the speaker 
believed that temperature can be kept 


under control. Opinions differ con- 
cerning effectiveness of oxygen in 
sulphur removal. It was the feeling 
of Mr. Nutting that oxygen does con- 
tribute aid. In one instance, sulphur 
was reduced in one-half the time nor- 
mally required. 

It is believed by some that use of 
oxygen increases deposits in the slag 
pockets and decreases refractory life. 
Opinion of the speaker was that there 
is no increase in deposits. Formerly 
it was true that roofs were burned 
but that seldom happens now under 
controlled practice. 

Future of Oxygen—As to the fu- 
ture of oxygen use, Mr. Nutting 
stated that the practice is not eco- 
nomical as matters in the steel indus- 
try now stand. Something must be 
done in the manner in which oxygen 
is used in decarbonization to elimi- 
nate the congestion which arises on 
the open-hearth floor near the end of 
a heat. In concluding his remarks, 
the speaker emphasized that use of 
oxygen has now moved from the ex- 


perimental sphere to that of a steel- 
making tool and in this transition it 
has not revolutionized the industry 
as was predicted. 

During the panel discussion, one 
speaker said his company began in 
1947 to use oxygen for decarboniza- 
tion. Experience has shown that the 
procedure is more practical in heats 
containing under 0.30 per cent car- 
bon. 

Another commentator stated that 
his company is conducting broad- 
scale experiments on _ open-hearth 
combustion and operation. The work 
includes the injection not only of oxy- 
gen, but air and nitrogen as well; 
furthermore injection pressures are 
being varied. In one set of tests us- 
ing oxygen, it was found that roof 
life dropped from approximately 230 
heats to 130 heats. An effort now is 
being made to mechanize the intro- 
duction of oxygen into the back of 
the furnace, this to relieve the con- 
gestion which occurs on the open- 
hearth floor. 





Open Hearth Furnaces 
(Continued from Page 80) 

positive recommendation for the ac- 
curacy required for roof temperature 
control, but it is suggested that, in 
view of the many sources of error in 
the measuring systems used today 
for the purpose, too high a degree of 
accuracy should not be expected. 

Whether reversal is based on time 
or temperature, the accuracy of 
modern instruments is adequate. A 
true temperature measurement is not 
necessary when reversal is based on 
temperature, since the temperature 
of one checker is being compared with 
that of another, and although plus or 
minus 2 per cent is the generally ac- 
cepted standard of accuracy for 
measuring temperatures, much better 
accuracies of comparative tempera- 
tures are easily attainable. 

Regulator Principles—Three basic 
principles are to be considered in 
commercial regulators: On-off and 
floating, proportional, and _ rate-of- 
change. 

If these are thoroughly understood 
there should be little difficulty in 
recognizing and understanding the 
many variations that appear. 

On-off and floating control signi- 


_fies that corrective action is taken 


whenever a deviation from the de- 
sired condition takes place, and no 
‘ccount is taken of the extent of the 
‘eviation. 

On-off control is analogous to a 
om thermostat controlling the tem- 
erature of a room by switching on 
' off the current supplied to a radi- 
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ator. Variations in room temperature 
cause the thermostat to open and 
remake in repeating cycles, giving 
a rhythmic variation of the con- 
trolled value, a feature which is 
known as “hunting”, and which is 
common to on-off control. 

The essential difference between 
on-off and floating control is that the 
former makes corrective action 
abruptly and between two distinct 
limits, and the latter acts relatively 
slowly and continuously so long as 
the deviation exists. This system 
also gives a so-called hunting type of 
control. 

Proportional control takes its 
name from the fact that the cor- 
recting device causes the control 
valve or damper to take up a posi- 
tion proportional to the extent of the 
deviation of the measured value from 
that desired or set. One of the 
simplest illustrations of this prin- 
ciple is furnished by the float cham- 


ber of a carburetor of a petrol en-. 


gine as seen in Fig. 1. 

This principle has a pronounced 
antihunting effect, for no matter how 
fast the deviation or the correcting 
action takes place the control 
element cannot get out of hand, but 
will hold the control valve in the 
position corresponding to the devi- 
ation until a further deviation takes 
place. 

The rate-of-change principle con- 
sists of measuring the rate at which 
the controlled value changes, and 
varying the corrective action ac- 
cordingly; so that should the con- 
trolled value change rapidly a large 


corrective action would be made. 

Unlike on-off, floating, and pro- 
portional, the principle of rate-of- 
change cannot by itself form the 
basis of a control, but must be ap- 
plied in conjunction with either, or 
both, the floating and proportional 
principles. When correctly applied, 
its action may be considered as 
somewhat anticipatory in that it is 
theoretically possible to measure the 
rate-of-change as soon as the con- 
trolled value starts to change. It 
tends to give faster control than 
floating or proportional control, but 
it has only an indirect antihunting 
effect. 

The term hunting is only applied 
to the rhythmic variation set up 
entirely by the control mechanism, so 
that when the performance of a 
given regulator is being considered 
care must be exercised to differen- 
tiate between possible hunting of the 
control and the results of external 
influences. 

Lags Determine “Hunting”—The 
probability of hunting is determined 
by the various time lags in the con- 
trol system, a simple case being that 
of controlling the pressure of gas 
supplied to a furnace. This system 
will consist essentially of a valve 
some distance from the furnace, a 
pressure meacuring point between 
the valve and the furnace, a pipe 
connection from the measuring point 
to the control, and some linkage be- 
tween the control and the valve. 
When the gas supply to the furnace 
is increased by the furnaceman oper- 
ating his valve, the pressure be- 
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1927—Weight was down to an even ton by 
now, but equipment was still comparatively 
large and unwieldy. Price—$850. 
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tween that valve and the control 
valve decreases at a rate proportional 
to the cubic capacity of the main be- 
tween the two valves. If the capa- 
city is large the time lag is also 
large. 

The next lag is that of the pres- 
sure pipe and measuring element, 
followed by the lag between the reg- 
ulator noticing the change of pres- 
sure and the start of the corrective 
movement of the control valve, and 
finally, the lag between the move- 
ment of the control valve and the 
change of pressure at the measuring 
point. If any or all of these time 
lags are large there is always the 
possibility of hunting. Mathematical 
formulas have been developed, based 
on measured values for these lags, 
relating the possibility of hunting 
to the speed of operation of the con- 
trol valve, when operated by a simple 
control of the floating type, and it 
has been found that for a given in- 
stallation there is a limiting. speed, 
below which the control is_ stable, 
owing to the system 
damping, the hunting set up by a 
given change automatically dying 
out, Fig. 2. 

An explanation of the self-damp- 
ing effect is that if the capacity be- 
tween the two valves is small, the 
pressure stabilizes itself almost in- 
stantaneously at a new value when 
the furnaceman’s valve is changed. 
All the controller has to do then is 
to return the pressure to the control 
valve, and because the capacity is 
small the pressure instantaneously 
“follows” the movement of the con- 
trol valve. When the set-point is 
reached the control valve stops and 
there is no “overshooting”’. 

In the past, many variations of the 
on-off and floating principles have 
been developed to overcome their 
natural hunting tendencies. For in- 
stance, the on-off type control has 
been modified to allow the control 
element to take up three or more 
positions, according to the extent of 
the deviation. In this way, it be- 
comes a crude proportional control. 

The simple floating principle has 
been modified so that the control 
mechanism can operaté at two or 
more speeds, depending on the ex- 
tent of the deviation, a small devi- 
ation causing the corrective action 
to be slow, and a large deviation 
causing rapid action. A further re- 
finement is to make the speed of cor- 
rective action infinitely variable and 
proportional to the extent of the 
deviation. Thus it is possible to 
change a large deviation to a small 
one relatively quickly, but if the time 
lags of the system are large, slow 
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being self--*” 


speeds must be used in correcting 
small deviations to avoid hunting. 
Fig. 3 indicates how commercial 
regulators are related according to 
the fundamental principles involved, 
and gives some of the alternative 
titles in common use. 


Comparison of Controllers—The 
statement made previously, that the 
rate-of-change principle has only an 
indirect antihunting effect, may be 
questioned, but it is interesting to 
compare the actions of a proportional 
controller and a floating and rate-of- 
change controller for maintaining a 
furnace at constant temperature. 
Assuming that the furnace has been 
working under constant conditions 
requiring a particular rate of fuel 
supply, and that those conditions 
change in such a way as to require 
a new rate of fuel supply, say a 
reduction of 20 per cent, a propor- 
tional control would start to operate 
as soon as the temperature rose suf- 
ficiently to be noticed by the con- 
trol (determined by its sensitivity), 


*but would only make small correc- 


tions proportional to the deviation 
untjl such time as the fuel supply 
was. reduced by the requisite 20 per 
cent when the temperature would no 
longer rise; top, Fig. 4. This would 
happen irrespective of the rate at 
which the temperature rose, so that 
the 20 per cent reduction would be 
made in the time taken by the fur- 
nace to increase its temperature to 
the extent corresponding to the 20 
per cent cut. This explanation pre- 
supposes that the regulator moves 
quickly. 

A floating and rate-of-change con- 
troller starts to operate when the 
temperature rises by the amount cor- 
responding to the sensitivity, but, 
according to the rate at which the 
temperature rises, the controller tends 
to overshoot the required correction 
of 20 per cent reduction, in which 
case it has to increase the fuel later, 
until the new position of equilibrium 
is attained. There is another way of 
looking at the action. When the fur- 
nace temperature is rising, both the 
rate-of-change and the floating prin- 
ciples act together to reduce fuel 
supply, but the temperature contin- 
ues to rise until the 20 per cent cut 
has been reached. At this moment 
the rate-of-change element ceases to 
have any effect, but the floating 
element still maintains its action of 
reducing the fuel supply as shown 
in Fig. 4, bottom. Over-correction 
must occur, but extent will depend 
upon the limitations of the control 
and the skill and knowledge of the 
instrument engineer when ‘“tuning”’ 
the control to the characteristics of 


the furnace. In fact, it may be said 
that over-correction is made delib- 
erately to prevent large deviations, 
but if hunting is to be avoided the 
final rate of approach to the set- 
point must conform with the self- 
damping conditions of the system. 

In taking measures to avoid hunt- 
ing: 

1. A floating control must be tuned 
to operate slowly enough to con- 
form to the self-damping condi- 
tions of the whole system; 

2. A proportional control should 
operate at a high rate, and its 
range of proportional band (de- 
viation corresponding to full- 
travel of the controlled valve) 
should be sufficiently wide; 

3. A floating and rate-of-change 
control, like the simple floating 
control, must be tuned to give 
the final approach to the set- 
point at the speed dictated by 
the self-damping conditions. 

In some controls the proportional 
principle is used in conjunction with 
floating or with rate-of-change, and 
it is interecting to note that floating- 
proportional controls, in which the 
combined effect is obtained by a 
dashpot by-passed with a needle 
valve, also include a rate-of-change 
element somewhat by accident. At 
high rates-of-change the effect of 
the proportional element is large and 
that of the floating element small 
and at low rates-of-change, the re- 
verse takes place. 


Self-Damping Conditions — The 
proportional principle is necessary 
when the self-damping conditions de- 
mand slow speeds of operation of 
the control valve. For example, the 
time lag involved in roof-tempera- 
ture control is so large that, with 
floating control only, the rate of 
operation of the fuel-supply valve 
would have to be impossibly slow to 
avoid hunting. 

In the following, consideration is 
given to the automatic control of: 
Furnace pressure, air/fuel ratio, and 
roof temperature. The automatic 
control of reversal is in a different 
class, and presents no major theo- 
retical difficulties. 

Furnace pressure and_e air/gas 
ratio control usually provide little 
chance of hunting, as the time lag 
between movement of the control 
valve and the resulting change at 
the point of measurement is, or 
should be, small. The self-damping 
effect of the system is thus large, 
and a properly designed floating con- 
trol will normally give sufficiently 
fast control without hunting. The 
term “properly designed” implies: 

1. Measuring element sufficiently 

sensitive; 


2. Time lag as small as_ possi le 
between a change at the me1s- 
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“The heart” opened up! 
Transmission of a 25 ton 
Plymouth industrial 
lecomotive. 








“The heart’”—or transmis- 


sion of Plymouth industrial 
locomotives built by Fate- 
Root-Heath Company, 
Plymouth, Ohio, have func- 
tioned nearly 20 years with- 
out a failure. These hun- 
dreds of Plymouth “hearts’”’ 
depend on Unitcastings for 
long, economical service! 

Unitcastings have a heart 
too—quality! Working with 
special alloys, close toler- 
ances, difficult casts, Unit- 





Unitcast spur 
gears give higher 
quality at lower end cost. 










castings give you a lower end cost and add “old 
age’’ to the heart of your product without missing 
a beat. Take a lesson from a locomotive. Build a 
better product with Unitcastings. 


Unitcast will welcome the 
opportunity to provide a 
cast steel” answer for 


your parts problems, too. 

Our suggestions toward 

design, while your product 

is still on paper, may save 
{ 


you many dollars in time 
and future revisions! Write 
ae call cosy! Wire 
orporation, Steel Casting 
QUALITY STEEL CASTINGS Division, Toledo 9, Ohio. 
In Canada: Canadian- 
Unitcast Steel, Ltd., 
Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


UNITCASTINGS ARE FOUNDRY ENGINEERED 
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uring point and the ctart o 
the corrective action; 


3. Corrective device sufficiently 
powerful to operate the contro! 
valve or damper smoothly and 
positively; 


4. Robust construction to with- 
stand the vibration, shocks, and 
atmosphere likely to be met. 

At our works there has been no 
difficulty in obtaining conditions of 
self-damping for: Gas pressure con- 
trols for blast-furnace and coke- 
oven gas supply, air/gas ratio, and 
furnace pressure. 

Control of roof temperature is a 
vastly different problem, since the 
time between the change in the rate 
of fuel supply and the change in the 
roof temperature is so much greater. 
For example, when the quantity of 
coke-oven gas supplied to a furnace 
has been changed by 33 per cent the 
roof temperature has been observed 
to take about 10 minutes to rise to 
the correspondingly higher level. On 
the other hand there are times, as 
when foaming occurs, when roof 
temperature is said to rise to the 
danger point and above at a much 
faster rate. From this it can be 
concluded that: 

1. Proportional control is essential 

to avoid hunting; 

2. If other conditions show that 
the necessary width of the pro- 
portional band introduces a risk 
of damage to the roof, or will 
not allow the furnace to work 
as fast as possible, then the 
floating and proportional prin- 
ciples must be combined; 


3. Although a floating-proportional 
control may meet requirements, 
there is a possibility that the 
rate-of-change element may 
have to be incorporated in order 
to obtain the fastest correction 
of deviations from the set-point. 


Industrial Water Standards 


VARIOUS ASTM standard methods 
of sampling analysis and testing of 
industrial water are compiled in a 
142-page bulletin, available from 
American Society For Testing Mate- 
rials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Included are 26 methods which 
cover sampling, analysis, corrosivity 
tests, methods of reporting and gen- 
eral testing methods. 

These have been developed partic- 
ularly for the examination of water 
employed industrially in the genera- 
tion of steam or for process or cool- 
ing purposes and for the examination 
of deposits formed from such waters. 
Also available is a round table «is- 
cussion of a need for standards for 
the examination of water borne in- 
dustrial wastes. The ASTM coim- 
mittee is described and different prob- 
lems in the field are covered. 
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4 reels of VEELOS replace 
316 sizes of endless v-belts 





@ Why jam your stockroom with costly inventories of PUT THESE 7 VEELOS EXTRAS 


hundreds of sizes of endless v-belts when 4 reels of TO WORK FOR YOU... 


VEELOS will handle every v-belt job in the O, A, B and C @ Minimum Inventory 

widths? If you use only two widths of v-belts, two reels @ Easy Installation 

of VEELOS will be all you need. @ Any Length Immediately Available 
It’s a matter of record that dol/ar for dollar VEELOS @ Practically No Downtime 

gives the greatest value. Machine maintenance is kept ®@ Smooth, Vibrationless Power Delivery 

low because uniform tension is easy to maintain. You @ Long Lasting 

install VEELOS without dismantling outboard bearings. @ Matched Belts That Stay Matched 
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For All the Facts and complete engineering infor- 
mation, measuring and installation directions— 
write for your copy of the Veelos Data Book. 
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MANHEIM MANUFACTURING & BELTING COMPANY 
MANHEIM, PA. 





ADJUSTABLE TO ANY LENGTH e ADAPTABLE TO ANY DRIVE 


Made in all standard sizes, fits all standard grooves. Packaged on reels in 
100-foot lengths. Sales engineers in principal cities; over 350 distributors 
throughout the country. Veelos is known as VEELINK outside the United States. 
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why starve your automatics... 





RE TO GD feeds right 


from the coil into your automatic machines. There’s real efficiency and 
time-saving economy in the continuous supply of presses, roll-formers, 
and other automatics. These high-speed machines need never starve 
for material because you can feed Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip 
directly from the coil. 


making gadgets for gourmets? 





FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP 


is manufactured 








in a range of tempers, and with the proper finish, for making turners, 
mixers, beaters, and a myriad other profitable specialties. Custom- 
made Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip, in continuous coils, is furnished to 
your specifications. You should be taking advantage of the machining 
quality of Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip and Follansbee Polished Blue 
Strip. Just call the Follansbee Steel Representative nearest you. 
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Production Economies 
(Concluded from Page 70) 


they will be attracted to the part 
which we wish to cover with paint. 

A few problems are involved that 
will make even an engineer sit up 
and take notice. The paint globules 
are not choosey as to where they go 
as long as the destination is ground. 
ed. So they go to the sides of the 
paint booth, the roof, the floor, the 
conveyor, and even back to the spray 
gun itself. 

Weight of the globule of paint is 
proportional to the cube of its diam- 
eter, but the amount of the charge is 


| proportional to the square of the 


diameter. Therefore, the scheme is 


, most effective when the paint is fine- 


| volume of air. 


ly atomized. That requires a high 
air pressure at the gun and a large 
That tends to blow 
the paint past the work into the 
water curtain and up the stack. Also, 
a large volume of air and high air 
velocities create high evaporation 
rates of the paint solvent, so that the 
paint tends to dry before it lands on 
the work. Some of the pigments in 
the paint seem to be long and nar- 
row particles and when they land on 
the work they hit like an arrow go- 
ing into a target. Hence, the color 
has a different shade than when it is 
put on in the conventional manner. 
The high voltage required makes 


| the spray booth a ‘No Man’s Land”, 


and precautions must be made 


| against personal injury and fire. 


But there are some advantages that 
make the effort seem worthwhile. On 
long narrow parts we have painted 
twice as many parts per gallon of 
paint. The operation is mechanical 
and requires no one in the paint booth 
itself. Thus, the operator need not 
have the _ skill required of spray 
painters. Interruption to production 
due to the illness or layoff of skilled 
gun spray men can be eliminated 
Labor cost is reduced on operations 
where large volumes of work can be 
put through the system. Cost of 
paint may prove to be less if less ex- 
pensive solvents can be used and if 
less solvent is required. 

The paint covers the areas better, 
goes to the back side of the part, in- 
side the flanges of channels sections, 
and tends to coat the part completely 


Wet Tool Grinder Folder 


A SELF-ADJUSTING friction roll 


| drive is employed by the Friction- 
| Matic wet tool grinder, described in 4 
| folder offered by the manufacturer, 


Boice-Crane Co., Toledo, O. Constant 
wheel rim speed is maintained as ‘he 
wheel wears and no water is thrown 
on the operator, the booklet sta'°s 
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‘illed 1 and can improve their finish and prepare them 
ated for subsequent plating—ALL IN ONE OPERA- 
tions TION—with precision tumbling and ALUNDUM 
n be a = Tumbling Abrasive! 


» ae can remove objectionable heat scale, 
burrs, tool marks and dirt from your metal parts, 


t of By taking advantage of precision tumbling and 
3 &X- i ALUNDUM Tumbling Abrasive you can eliminate 
id if the danger of pitting the surface of the parts 

with acid dip methods—eliminate slow, expensive 
tter, polishing operations—and obtain cleaner, better- 

in- q 

ions, 
tely 


’ surfaced parts quickly and far more economically. 
For full details on the precision tumbling process 
and ALUNDUM Tumbling Abrasive, contact your 
Norton abrasive engineer or distributor, or write 
for a free copy of ‘Precision Tumbling with 
ALUNDUM Abrasive’. And if you do not have 


tumbling equipment Norton can make test runs : 4 NOR } ON 


for you—no obligation. 


Norton C © Worcester 6, Mass. | : ae 
Tees dk decca com CO | ABRASIVES 
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dependable 


is a word to describe 


BROSIUS BUCKETS 


¥& Dependable means trustworthy or reliable, 

all of which aptly describes Brosius 
Buckets, and here’s why: Brosius Buckets are 
sturdily built of heavy steel forgings, castings 
and plates and all parts are oversized for extra 
wear. Design has been purified to the point of 
maximum practicality and simplicity of opera- 
tion. Many Brosius Buckets have been in 
operation for more than thirty years and they 
aren’t ready for replacement yet. If you want 
a bucket you can depend on to suit your pur- 
pose and last your lifetime, write to Brosius 
for details and prices. 
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Hot Pressing 


(Concluded from Page 74) 


Beryllium Co. on “premium” meta 
show an average of around 2 pe: 
cent BeO, with some samples as high 
as 3 per cent. 

Since no oxygen analyses are avail 
able on the metal powder used in 
the experiments, there is no infor 
mation on the amount of oxygen 
added during hot pressing, but it 
does not appear to be large. 

Tensile Properties—Tensile proper- 
ties of beryllium hot pressed accord- 
ing to the technique outlined above 
compared favorably with the Brush 
“QT” powder product and the vac- 
uum cast extruded metal. Table IV 
shows some comparative results on 
tensile properties of various grades 
of beryllium annealed for 1 hour at 
800° C. The figures given are, in 
nearly every case, the average of 
three tests. 

It should be pointed out that the 
term “theoretical density” freely used 
in this report does not necessarily 
indicate that the per cent pores was 
zero. Impurities such as iron, alu- 
minum, BeO, etc. tend to raise the 
density somewhat, although the com- 
bined effect of such impurities in 
the quantities encountered here is not 
very important, but perhaps amount 
to about 0.02 density unit. 


Cleanliness of the pressed product 
is largely dependent upon the quality 
of the powder used. However, the 
powder process can probably not com- 
pete with the vacuum casting ex- 
trusion method in regard to absence 
of inclusions. 
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Strong But Lighter 


DESIGNED for rough handling, easy 
cleaning and long service are stain- 
less steel chemical] containers devel- 
oped by Steel Cooperage Co. Division, 
Industrial Stamping & Mfg. Co., De- 
troit. Made of Armco 304 stainless 
steel, the Lee containers have a ca- 
pacity of 15 gallons, yet weigh only 
27 pounds. 

Reduced weight and small dimen- 
sions of the container as compared 
with standard acid carboys are said 
to reduce freight costs. In one case 
the reported freight savings on 4 
single round trip amounted to 16 per 
cent of the container cost. Depressed 
hand holds in the top chime and ‘he 
light weight are said to make ‘"é¢ 
containers easy to handle. 
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CALENDAR 
OF MEETINGS 
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Mar. 28-31, Society of the Plastics Industry: 
Fourth national plastics exposition, Navy 
Pier, Chicago. Society headquarters are at 
295 Madison Ave., New York. 

Mar. 29, Material Handling Institute Inc.: 
Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. Insti- 
tute headquarters are at 1108 Clark Blidg., 
Pittsburgh. 

Apr. 3-4, Association of Iron & Steel Engi- 
neers: Spring conference, Birmingham. As- 
sociation headquarters are in the Empire 
Bidg., Pittsburgh. 

Apr. 4-7, National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers: Sixth annual conference, Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis. Association head- 
quarters are in the Milam Bldg., Houston. 

Apr. 5-7, Midwest Power Conference: Spon- 
sored by Illinois Institute of Technology and 
18 universities and professional societies, at 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Conference direc- 
tor ts Roland A. Budenholzer, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, 3300 S. Federal St., 
Chicago. 

Apr. 5-7, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Second conference on _ electric 
welding, Rackham Educational Memorial 
Bldg., Detroit. Institute headquarters are 
at 33 W. 39th St., New York. Co-operating 
societies: American Welding Society, Indus- 
trial Electrical Engineers’ Society of De- 
troit. 

Apr. 10-12, Iron & Steel Division, AIME: 33rd 
annual conference, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati. AIME headquarters are at 29 
W. 39th St., New York. 

Apr. 10-12, American Society of Lubrication 
Engineers: Annual convention and_ show, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit. Society headquarters 
are at 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Apr. 10-14, American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers: Industrial exposition, Philadelphia 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia. Society 
headquarters are in the ASTE Bldg., 10700 
Puritan Ave., Detroit. 

Apr. 11-12, American Zinc Institute: Meet- 
ing, Hotel Statler, St. Louis. Institute head- 
quarters, 60 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Apr. 12-14, National Petroleum Association: 
Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. As- 
sociation headquarters are in the Munsey 
Bidg., Washington. 

Apr. 12-14, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: Spring meeting, Hotel Statler, 
Washington. Society headquarters are at 29 
W. 39th St., New York, 

Apr. 13-14, American Machine Tool Distribu- 
tors’ Association: Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Association headquarters 
at 505 Arch St., Philadelphia 6. 

Apr, 14-15, Ohio State Welding Engineering 
Conference: Conference .on economy in de- 
sign and _ production. Make _ reservations 
with sponsor, welding engineering depart- 
ment, Ohio State University, Columbus 10. 
Downtown headquarters at Fort Hayes 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Apr, 17-19, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
Aeronautic meeting and aircraft engineering 
display, Hotel Statler, New York. Society 
headquarters are at 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. 

Apr. 19-21, American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers: Spring meeting, Los Angeles. So- 

ety headquarters are at 33 W. 39th St., 
New York. 

Apr. 19-22, Electrochemical Society: Annual 
meeting, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. Society 
neadquarters at 235 W. 102nd St., New 
York 25, 

Apr. 23-27, American Ceramic Society: Annual 
neeting, Hotel Statler, New York. Society 

eadquarters at 2525 N. High St., Columbus 
oO. 


\pr, 24, Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 

‘nstitute: Semiannual meeting, Hotel Shera- 
mn, Chicago. Institute headquarters are at 
i2 Madison Ave., New York. 

\or, 24-26, American Mining Congress: Coal 
hvention, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
nnati. Association headquarters in Ring 
dg., Washington 6, D. C. 
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For Unexcelled Performance 
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HOOVER 
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only 


BALL \ 


BEARING % 


HONED RACEWAYS 


Here are three pertinent reasons why you should 
consider Hoover Ball Bearings — with honed raceways. 
First, these bearings achieve unbelievable quietness. Second, 
they increase bearing life 90 per cent. Third they have 
a 30 per cent greater load capacity. When you specify 
Hoover Ball Bearings you secure these PLUS 
features without extra cost. 








The Hoover Engineering 
Manual gives all the facts. 
THE ARISTOCRAT Write for your copy. 
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CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 65TH STREET * CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS ‘Gama 


av IMPORTANT FACTOR 


IN COST DETERMINATION 


“Determining Costs” is usually a statistical operation 
to find out the expenditure required to obtain a speci- 
fied result by specified means. But there’s another 
meaning perhaps even more important in today’s 
markets. If you choose methods and machines wisely, 
you are making sure that you’ll have minimum costs 
under any conditions. 

Clearing presses are playing a big part in that kind 
of cost determination. This big double action press, 
photographed in the plant of Ford Motor Company 
of Canada, Ltd., is just one example. Production 
speed, accuracy of output, long die life, low main- 
tenance costs . . . Clearing presses have what it takes 
to make cost sheets look mighty good. 

We'll be glad to show you what Clearing can do 
on your product in your plant. Just ask us. 


BLEARING PRESSES 









THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION | 





LETTERS | 


to the Editors 


ANTIETAM y 


84 Vending Machine Makers 


In your Feb. 27, 1950, issue you 
have an article on the vending ma- 
chine industry. Would it be possibk 
to obtain the names of the 84 com- 
panies in the 1947 census of manu- 
facturers? Subject companies list 
vending machines as their primary 
product. 

W. P. Cooper 


Rol! Formed Products Co 
Youngstown, O. 


Forty-five of the companies list vending 
machines as their primary product; the other 
39 have other products which make up more 
than half of the value of their shipments. 
and therefore list automatic merchandising 
machines as secondary products. We are un- 
able to furnish the names of the companies, 
but the National Automatic Merchandising As.- 
sociation, 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Il., 
has such a list in its 1950 Buyers’ Guide. 
which lists specific types of vending machines. 
Cost of guide is $2.—The Editors 


Replaced 


It may be that you can help me in 
connection with one of the articles 
you published some time ago—one 
of the series having to do with the 
manufacture of iron and steel. The 
particular one that I have reference 
to described the manufacture of met- 
allurgical coke. I clipped it at the 
time and thought that I had filed 
it. Being unable to find it in my file, 
and wanting to refer to the article, 
I would be very much obliged if you 
could send me a reprint. 


J. L. Bray 

Professor of Metallurgical Er 
gineering 

Purdue University 

Lafayette, Ind. 


Tearsheets of the article on  metallurical 
coke, which appeared in the May 2, 9 and 16. 
1949, issues, are being sent, All of the chap- 
ters in the Fundamentals of Steelmaking ser- 
ies are available at 20 to 75 cents per reprint. 
Address: Readers’ Service Dept., STEEL, 1215 
W. Third St., Cleveland 13, 0.—The Editors 


NTDMA and NAMA 


There are two associations shown 
in recent issues of STEEL, and if pos- 
sible we would appreciate it if you 
could give us the local address of 
each. One is the National Too! & 
Die Manufacturers Association, 4s 
shown on page 57 of the Feb. 20th 
issue, and the other is the National 
Automatic Merchandising Association 
as shown on page 33 of the Feb 
27th, 1950, issue. 


J. H. Green 
Pittsburgh Tool Steel Wire C 
Monaca, Pa. 


The NTDMA is located in the Union © )™ 
merce Bldg., Cleveland 14, 0., while th 
NAMA is at 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicas 
Iil.—The Editors 
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Fast Cycle Firing Kilns 


Production test runs may be 
speeded up with a small tunnel kiln 
announced by Harper Electric Fur- 
nace Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y. De- 
sign permits variations in firing 
cycles to allow duplication of most 
firing schedules. These schedules may 





be established at a low first cost of 
equipment, thus reducing rejections 
on production runs, 

Kilns may be used in test firing of 
ceramic powders, steatite, electrical 
porcelain, insulators, resistors, spark 


plugs, grinding wheels, electronic 
components and other ceramic prod- 
ucts. 

Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Ball Turning Rest Improved 


Setup is considerably simplified 
and application to the machine made 
more rapid with the improved design 
ball turning rest for 14, 16 and 20- 
inch series 60 engine and toolmakers’ 
lathe, manufactured by Monarch Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Sidney, O. Regular 
bottom slide may be positioned either 
on center for ball turning or boring, 





or out of alignment with the spindle 
for spherical radius turning. A mi- 
crometer dial adjusts the bottom slide 
in or out. Ball or radius diameter 
being turned may be controlled ac- 
Curately by means of a similar mi- 
Crometer adjustment. 

With the new ball turning rest, a 
4-inch diameter ball may be turned 
on ‘he 14-inch series 60 lathe, a 5%- 
nc. diameter ball on the 16-inch ma- 
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chine and a 6 inch diameter ball on 
the 20-inch unit. With a 1-inch raise, 
the 16-inch lathe is capable of turn- 
ing a 75-inch diameter ball. Boring 
a socket is also performed effective- 
ly with the improved rest design. 
Maximum size is 4 inches on 14 and 
16-inch machines, and 6 inches on a 
20-inch unit. 

Check No, 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Air-Operated Projection Welders 


Ability to provide fast action, more 
accurate work and longer service life 
is incorporated in the line of press 
type, air-operated projection and spot 
welders, produced by Banner Mfg. 
Co., 4934 N. 29th St., Milwaukee, 





Wis. Machines are built in sizes 
ranging from 50 to 150 kva. Roller 
head is air-operated and quill is 
guided by eight rollers mounted on 
the gib. 

All air line equipment is mounted 
on top of the unit for accessibility. 
An extra heavy-duty transformer, 
equipped with an eight-stage series 
parallel heat selector switch, provides 


ample capacity for a wide range of: 


metals. When equipped for spot weld- 
ing, 2%-inch diameter arms and 1\4- 
inch diameter ejector type holders are 
provided. Integrally cast cooling 
tubes are built into the platens. 

Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Work Aligner Saves Time 


Materials requiring rotation in 
manufacture, assembly, welding or 
repair may be handled with the ro- 
tary work aligner announced by 
Johnson Machine Works, 619 Menom- 
onie St., Eau Claire, Wis. It insures 
perfect alignment of two or more 


New Products and Equipment 


pieces of work, eliminates expensive 
setups for miscellaneous jobs, is 
adapted to either centered or uncen- 
tered work and checks alignment or 
run out on any circular material from 
% to 24-inches in diameter. 

There are no limits to length of 
material which may be worked, as 
two or more units may be used in 





handling long sections. At present 
four models are being produced in 
bed lengths from 5 feet 10 inches to 
11 feet 6 inches with a load capacity 
of 1500 pounds. Welders can easily 
rotate the work to produce uniform 
welds on tubing, shafting or other 
material. 


Check No. 4 on Repty Card for more Details 


Close Tolerance Grinder 


Large castings from 3 to 7 inches 
in thickness may be ground to close 
flatness tolerances on a production 
basis with the No. 372-72-inch Roto- 
Rotary grinder built by Charles H. 
Besly & Co., Beloit, Wis. Workhold- 
ing fixtures are suspended from a 
rotary table located in a stationary 
drum mounted on three legs attached 
to the side of the machine. The ro- 
tary table revolves around a central 








shaft. Four vertical shafts receive 
the workholding fixtures and are 
driven by sprockets geared to the 
central shaft. 

Fixtures are made of %-inch mild 
steel plate. Each workholding sta- 
tion has openings for two castings. 
Pressure plates hold the work on the 
abrasive wheel, with grinding pres- 
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sure controlled by the operator to ob- 
tain the desired stock removal and 
flatness tolerance. Work stations are 
offset to allow oscillations of the 
castings to break both the inside and 
outside of the grinding wheel, dress- 
ing the abrasive disk as they grind. 
Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Automatic Coil Cradle 


Material up to 6 inches wide in 
‘oils of up to 40 inches OD and 1000 
pounds in weight may be handled by 
the model ACCI-640 automatic coil 
cradle, made by U. S. Tool Co, Inc., 
Ampere, N. J. In loading the coil, 
a wooden core is first inserted in 
the inside of the coil and a support 
rod is inserted in the hole in the 
wooden core. Entire coil may be 





rolied along the floor into position 
in the cradle where it is raised by 
means of a handwheel actuating ele- 


vating screws. 

Cradle is equipped with hardened 
and ground feed rolls, mercury switch 
control and motor for operation on 
220/440-v, 3-phase, 60-cycle, alter- 
nating current. The mercury switch 
control provides a loose loop of ma- 
terial between cradle and fabricating 
machine. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Lathe Has Four Bed Lengths 


A line of tools, attachments and 
accessories, including taper attach- 
ment, handlever and handwheel col- 
let attachments, collets, milling at- 
tachment, etc., are available for a 
10-inch quick change gear lathe 
made by South Bend Lathe Works, 
South Bend 22, Ind. Offered in four 
bed lengths, it has beds of special 
gray iron with 30 per.cent steel con- 
tent added. Three V-ways and one 
flat way are hand-scraped to assure 
precision alignment of headstock, 
tailstock and carriage. 

A wrenchless bull gear lock per- 


mits easy shifting of the back gears. 
Headstock spindle bearings are of 
the replaceable bronze sleeve type. A 
ball thrust bearing and take-up nut 
eliminates spindle end play. Spindle 





bore is %3-inch and maximum collet 
capacity 5%-inch. Quick change gear 
box provides 48 thread cutting feeds, 
power longitudinal feeds or power 
cross-feeds. Two types of horizontal 
drive units are available: 12-speed, 
48 to 1435 rpm drive with flat leath- 
er belt; a 16-speed, 52 to 1365 rpm 
drive with V-belt. 


Check No, 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


High Speed Forcing Press 


A maximum of 275 inches per 
minute ram speed is a feature of the 
four-post hydraulic forcing press of 
150-ton capacity, announced by Han- 
nifin Corp., 1124 S. Kilbourn Ave., 
Chicago 24, Ill. Used primarily for 








press-fit assembly, it has an 82-inch 
gap with ram up and a 48-inch max- 
imum stroke. There are 60 inches 
between columns left to right and 
10 inches front to back. 

Press table is 36 inches from front 
to back, 18 inches above the floor 
and has a 10-inch hole in the center 
to allow shafts to extend through 
the table. A sensitive pressure con- 
trol allows the operator to vary the 
amount of pressure applied by the 


amount he moves a_ single hand 
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lever. When a uniform pressure is 
to be applied repetitively, a stop is 
provided to limit the travel of the 
control lever. 

Check No, 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Automatic Cycling Press 


Equipped with an eight-station air 
operated automatic dial index table 
is an oil hydraulic press built by 
Hy-Air Products Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Cycling is by energizing an auto- 
matic reset timer with a manually 
operated momentary contact switch 
on the timer. This starts the timer 
and the down stroke of the press 
ram. When the preset time has 
elapsed, the timer de-energizes the 
ram solenoid valve and the ram be- 
gins its return stroke. At the top of 





the stroke a switch is tripped and 
the table advances to the next po- 
sition. 

Time for the cycle may be ad- 
justed by a moving pointer on the 
timer dial for cycles of 1 to 60 
seconds. A master switch allows the 
electrical circuit to be either hand 
or foot operated. Exhaust air auto 
matically ejects parts. Mechanical 
ejection is also possible. Press is 
made in 2% and 5-ton models with 
a stroke of 2 or 5 inches. Pressure, 
stroke and ram speed are adjustable 
Four, 6, 12 and 24-position tables 
also are available. 

Check No, 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Small Towing Tractor 


Loads weighing up to 10 tons may 
be moved on trailers over a level 
course at speeds from 1 to 6.5 mph 
by the Clarkette 5 towing tractor 
made by Industrial Truck Division 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Tractor need not be ridden t 
be operated; operation may be whil: 
walking on either side of it. 

A combination clutch-and-thr: ttle 
control bar extending across th 
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WANT to invest their savings? 


People are more than twice as inclined to invest their extra 
money in Savings Bonds as in any other form of savings or 
investment, according to the 1949 Survey of Consumer 
Finances*. That’s adequate proof that your employees want 
your company to have the Payroll Savings Plan, by which 
they get the convenience of obtaining bonds regularly and 
“automatically”— delivered with their pay checks. 

More than 20,000 companies operate Payroll Savings. 
The managements of these companies know it’s “good rela- 
tions” to provide this convenience. They can see the com- 
pany-benefits in improved worker efliciency and stability. 
They know, too, that it’s “good business”— because Payroll 
Savings boosts Bond sales, and Bond sales create a huge 
backlog of purchasing power that’s “business insurance” 
for the years ahead. 


Of course every Bond buyer builds financial independ- 


ence because his Bonds at maturity will return $4 for every 
$3 he invests. Holding Bonds, moreover, helps him to realize 
he’s making a profit on his job ... makes him more resist- 
ant to influences which are unfavorable to our economic 


system. 


It’s easy to install Payroll Savings 

Don’t think that installing Payroll Savings is “a lot of 
work.” All you need to do is appoint one of your top execu- 
tives as Savings Bonds Officer and tell him to get in touch 
with your State Director, Savings Bonds Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department. The State Director will provide ap- 
plication cards, promotional material, and as much personal 
help as necessary. Remember — Payroll Savings pays! 
* Sponsored by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


and conducted by the University of Michigan. Based on 3,500 inter- 
views in 66 sampling areas throughout the nation. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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FOR BETTER FURNACE EFFICIENCY 
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with THERM-O-FLAKE 





When BTU consumption or volume of excess air 
is not satisfactory, check the improvements pos- 
sible with THERM-O-FLAKE. This is the insulation 
designed especially for open hearth furnaces, 
and used regularly by most operators on exposed 
brickwork surfaces such as bulkheads, checker 
arches, end and side walls. 
Open hearth furnaces sealed and insulated 
with THERM-O-FLAKE show increased operating 
efficiency due to higher air preheat and higher 
flame temperature. There is an important in- 
crease in thermal efficiency in regeneration. 
Radiation losses are safely minimized with a 
reduction in fuel costs. 

Write for detailed information on how THERM- 
O-FLAKE can improve your furnace efficiency 


and reduce fuel costs. 
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width of the tractor above the cow: 
makes possible ease of control and 
driving while the operator is walk- 
ing. Braking is by touching a foot 
to the brake bar at the rear of the 
driving platform. Parking brake is 
actuated by electricity from a toggle 
switch on the instrument panel. Nor- 
mal driving position places the op- 
erator only a few inches higher than 
the floor. A single steer wheel gives 
the machine a small turning radius. 
Check No, 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Fork Truck Scoop Shovel 


Manual handling of such bulk ma- 
terials as sand, coal and gravel may 
be eliminated with the scoop shovel 
accessory for attachment to the Lift 
King and Worksaver electric and 


gas fork trucks, made by Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scoop handles up to 27 cubic feet of 





material. It tilts upward from the 
horizontal scooping position to cradle 
the load during transport, and tilts 
downward to completely discharge 
the load when dumping. 

Device scoops at the ground level 
or digs into piled material. Unload- 
ing may be into bins, vats, hoppers, 
mixers or other receptacles at heights 
up to 130 inches. Scoop is designed 
to carry a full capacity load without 
loss in transfer. 

Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Wide Range Elevating Table 


Lower height and a greater range 
of elevation is made possible with 
the compound lever arrangement on 
the hydraulic sheet feeding table 





made by Lyon-Raymond Corp., 9167 
Madison St., Greene, N. Y. Model 
1196 has a capacity of 10,000 pounds 
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Bicycles Too, Get a FINER, More DURABLE 
Mahon Flow Coating Machine with enclosed drip zone and FINISH in a MODERN MAHON SYSTEM! 
tunnel to the Finish Baking Oven which is visible at the 


extreme right. Both Flow Coating Machine and Baking Oven The Complete Finishing System illustrated here was planned, engineered, 
are located overhead to permit maximum use of available R . . 

manufacturing floor space. built and installed by Mahon for the Cleveland Welding Company, manufac- 

: turers of the famous Roadmaster Bicycle. The system was designed to pro- 

duce the finest finish obtainable at lowest possible unit cost, and to occupy a 

minimum of floor space within the plant . . . it provides continuous conveyor- 

ized processing from metal cleaning and rust proofing through dry-off, flow 

coating, and finish baking operations. The flow coating machine and baking 

oven are located overhead to conserve manufacturing floor space. This is 

another typical example of good planning and good engineering in modern 

production equipment designed to reduce costs and improve product finish. 

If you have a finishing problem, or are contemplating new finishing equip- 

ment, remember that the Mahon organization has pioneered development in 

this highly specialized field for thirty years . . . broad experience in every 

industry where finishing constitutes a major production operation, plus con- 

stant research and experimentation, has endowed Mahon engineers with a 

wealth of technical knowledge and practical know-how not available to you 

elsewhere. See Mahon’s Insert in Sweet’s Mechanical Industries File for 


complete information, or write for Industrial Equipment Catalog A-649. 


THE Be Cov BARE E COMPANY 


Bicycle _— emerging from the Mahon Dry-Off Oven. The HOME OFFICE and PLANT, Detroit 11, Mich. « WESTERN SALES DIVISION, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Mahon Five gy Metal Cleaning and Rust Sroofing Machine 

is at the left. All Heating Units throughout the system are Engineers and Manufacturers of Complete Finishing Systems—including Pickling 

ou toe for either Gas or Oil Firing — change over from Equipment, Metal Cleaning and Rust Proofing Equipment, Dry-off Ovens, Hydro- 

seconde ahaa Oil Firing may ae gecamptiqnen in a matter of Filter Spray Booths, Filtered Air Supply Systems, and Drying and Baking Ovens 
$ without interrupting production, Also, Core Ovens, Dust Collectors, and many other Units of Production Equipment. 


Mar: 27, 1950 

















NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 








250 TO 1200-TON 
CAPACITIES! 





FASTER PUNCHING, SHEARING, BLANKING! 
EXTRA LARGE CAPACITIES! 


LONGER POWER STROKES, UP TO 6'! 


FASTER POWER STROKES, UP TO 35 PER 
MINUTE! 


RIGID ELECTRICALLY WELDED STEEL PLATE 
FRAME! 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY Write for 


158 MORTIMER ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. Bulletin 3650 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont 
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and the range of elevation is fror) 
12 inches to 36 inches. 


Platform measures 36 x 96 inche: 
end and side extensions are availab]. 
to increase area. There are no up- 
rights extending above the platform 
to stand in the way of overhanging 
material. For faster elevation than 
that provided by the two-speed foot 
pump, @ power-operated pump with 
either pushbutton or foot switch con- 
trol is available. Table is offered 
with wheels and casters to make a 
portable unit with a lowered height 
of 20 inches. 

Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Conveniently Controlled Lathe 


Bed ways precision ground to with- 
in 0.0005-inch of absolute lineal ac- 
curacy and less than 0.0005-inch to- 
tal run-out of the spindle 12 inches 
from the front bearing are features 
of the No. 955 lathe, offered by Lo- 
gan Engineering Co., 4901 W. Law- 
rence Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. Lathe 





has a 1l-inch collet capacity, 11-inch 
swing, 1%g-inch spindle hole and 
center distances of 24 or 36 inches. 

Mounting is on a pedestal bas 
with underneath drive completely en- 
closed. Base is recessed at floor level 
for operator toe room. All control 
parts are conveniently placed at the 
operator’s finger tips. 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 
e J @ 


ADDITION FOR RINSE TANKS: 
Rins-Aid for addition in very small 
amounts to a static rinse tank, is 
announced by R. O. Hull & Co. Inc 
Cleveland 13, O. It forms a water: 
repellent film on freshly plated work 
thus leaving the work virtually dry 


Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


TEST SPRINGS: Two newly rede 
signed machines for testing the loads 
and deflections of compression and 
extension springs are announced by 
Carlson Co., New York 7, N. Y. Both 
can be used for general purpose t: st 
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DE LAVAL SPEED REDUCERS 


For low final speeds Worm Gear Speed Reducers 
should be selected on the basis of output torque 
ratings. 

If your problem is to select a gear reducer 
capable of carrying high torques. consult De 
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athe § 
ey Laval, either directly or through a sales repre- 
i sentative. 
; 
Fs, 
t 
WIZ 
to @ sla 
7\x 
ti ONE ¢ teres 
a or POWDERMET* Matched pairs like these... 
a actual production parts, one 
i 93 PARTS produced by conventional 
i methods and one Powdermet, 
i identical in precision and 
: FE performance... prove the 
inch E amazing economies made 
ag : j 
and §& ‘ possible through Powdermet 
hes. y fabrication. And when special 
nase t properties like electrical 
— oo permeability or controlled 
ae : porosity are important, 
ael 4 Powdermet parts offer func- 
sé ; tional advantages too! Exclu- 
une 2 sive Powdermet production 
3 techniques have extended the 
tails ‘ application of powder 
i metallurgy to whole new pro- 
; si . duction fields—helical gears, 
; ry an li stress members, filters—write 
: ; 4 < today for the free booklet 
This double reduction De Laval WormGear Speed SEND FOR THIS Peril nneatn gala eal 
Reducer is available with many standard gear FREE BOOKLET can save with Powdermet parts! 
ratios and is but one of 93 sizes and types of Clack Pinitieiend ebvanbeate 
’ , for your gears « filters + cams + 
standard De Laval Worm Gear Speed Reducers. \pahs pienie > Vehiate « tele 


‘ gto oe AES ‘ cores + keys + latches + 
SEND FOR CATALOG 50-11-Z becrings + pawls + sprockets - PMAP 
valves + switch parts 


Worm Gear Division 





DD kK ? d AVA j d POWDERED METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
‘'e Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton 2, N. J. of rh cosa 


Franklin Park, Illinois 
*BINES © HELICAL GEARS » WORM GEAR SPEED REDUCERS + CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS AND COMPRESSORS - IMO OIL PUMPS 


* Trademark 
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ing and for large quantity produc- 
tion testing. Speed of operation, de- 
pending on type of test, is up to 800 
spring tests per hour. Capacity of 
type R80 is %-ounce to 175 pounds 
and that of type RS-5 is from 1/64- 
ounce to 12% pounds. Both testers 
can accommodate springs 12 inches 
long under test. 

Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


FOR LIGHTING INSTALLATIONS: 
Four new all-aluminum unit packages 
which have been developed for all 
types of outdoor lighting installations 
are available from Thompson Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland 14, O. Packages 
include a complete disconnecting and 
lowering hanger, a lighting fixture 
adapter and necessary equipment. 

Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


PROTECTS WELDING PLATES: To 
protect costly welding plates from 
damage, a new clear plastic cover 
plate is introduced by American Op- 
tical Co., Southbridge, Mass. Two 
sizes are available: Standard 2 x 4% 
inches and 2 x 4% inches which is 
provided on special order. 


Check No, 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


SOLENOID OPERATED VALVE: 
Nopak model SL, ring type, solenoid 
operated valve, announced by Gal- 
land-Henning Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
15, Wis., embodies a _ solenoid-actu- 
ated pilot. Valve is energized by a 
continuous duty standard solenoid 
unit which is unaffected by oil. Seal- 
ing mechanism consists of a valve 
ring and O-ring of Neoprene. 

Check No, 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


MEASURES MAGNETIC SUSCEP- 
TIBILITIES: GM-1 Gouy magnet, 
made by Dings Magnetic Separator 
Co., Milwaukee 14, Wis., may be 
used to detect ferromagnetic impur- 
ities and determination of carbon 
content in steels. It consists of a U- 
shaped soft iron yoke, two cylindrical 
pole pieces, two coils mounted on pole 
pieces and two removable pole faces. 
Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


RETRACTABLE LANDING GEAR: 
United Mfg. Co., Bedford, O., offers 
a new retractable landing gear as- 
sembly that can be easily attached 
to all types of two-wheel single axle 
trailers. Recommended for use with 
heavy industrial portable equipment, 
it provides for easy manual moving 
or positioning of fully-loaded units. 
Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


T-SLOT BOLTS: Developed by T. M. 
Crayton, Philadelphia 42, Pa., the 
new patented T-slot bolts are forged 
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from Timken (SAE 4140) steel, ma- 
chined to precise dimensions, harden- 
ed and long drawn in an isothermic 
quench. They are available in %, 
%, %, %, %, 1, 1% and 1%-inch 
diameters and in various lengths 
from 1 to 30 inches. 


Check No, 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


PREFORMED TOOL BIT: Available 
from Dow Mechanical Corp., Thorap- 
sonville, Conn., is a lathe tool bit 
preformed of high speed steel with 
a Rockwell minimum of C 66. Lead 
and point clearance are already 
formed into the blank for both right 
and left hand. Lead clearance is 
fixed and positive throughout the en- 
tire length of the bit. 


Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


FOUR IN ONE: Designed as LK, a 
new push broach that will cut from 
one to four precision keyways in a 
single pass is introduced by Kase 
Machine Co., Cleveland 19, O. De- 
signed for use with hydraulic, air, or 
hand-operated presses, it can be fur- 
nished on order in diameters from 
% to 2% inches, in 1/32-inch in- 
crements. Blade widths range from 
3/16 to %%-inch, depending upon 
broach diameter. 

Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


HYDRAULIC RELIEF VALVE: 
Available for pressure settings rang- 
ing from 100 to 5000 psi, the new 
valve announced by Hydraulics Di- 
vision, Pantex Mfg. Corp., Pawtucket, 
R. I., opens and closes within a 7 
per cent differential. The entire op- 
erating mechanism is contained in a 
cartridge which is designed so that 
it may be easily replaced without 
breaking the line. Pressure adjust- 
ments are made by an accessible ad- 
justment screw. 

Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


ELIMINATES TUBE GOUGING: 
Aircraft Fitting Co., Cleveland 14, O., 
introduces a new flareless tube fitting 
of improved design that eliminates 
tube gouging and limits tube dis- 


* tortion. Gripping action of the fitting 


sleeve forms a positive leakproof 
seal. Fitting is available in all stand- 
ard shapes and sizes for tubing up 
to and including 1 inch OD. 

Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


RUBBER SEATED VALVES: For 
positive shutoff, rubber seated valves 
that are drip tight with water at 
100 psig and air bubbie tight at 80 
psig under temperature up to plus 
275° F and as low as minus 40° F, 
are offered by R-S Products Corp., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. Under pres- 
sure rubber yields both radially and 





longitudinally around shaft bosses 
and periphery of the valve to insure 
positive shutoff. 


Check No, 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


MINIATURE SPEED CHANGERS: 
Ideal for controllers, registers, com- 
puters and servomechanisms, minia- 
ture speed changers with zero back- 
lash are offered by Metron Instru- 
ment Co., Denver 9, Colo. Units are 
available in more than 500 different 
ratios. Gears are precision hobbed, 
96 pitch and hardened to provide 
smooth running. 


Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


PAINT SPRAYING MASKS: Elec- 
tro-formed paint spraying masks for 
precision spraying of paints and 
lacquers on complex objects are of- 
fered by Vertrod Corp., Brooklyn 7, 
N. Y. By an electrolytic process, a 
strong copper shell is produced which 
accurately fits over the object to be 
processed. Designated areas are cut 
out of the shell to allow paint or 
lacquer to pass through. 

Check No, 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


TOOL HOLDERS: Hard chrome plat- 
ing of the heads is featured in the 
new line of standard ejector tool 
holders for solid carbide inserts of- 
fered by Super Tool Co., Detroit 13, 
Mich. Other features include a lock- 
screw on top of holder where it is 
easily accessible for fast insert in- 
terchange without removing holder 
from tool post and a knock-out hole 
for easy removal of the insert. 

Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 


POWER TOOLS: Precision machine 
ground, tungsten carbide rotary files 
and ground-from-the-solid carbide 
end mills and reamers are announced 
by Charles L. Jarvis Co., Middletown, 
Conn. Rotary files are produced to 
exact, predetermined shapes. Mills 
are available with up to %-inch 
shank diameter. Reamers are pre- 
cision ground with an odd number of 
flutes to oppose a crushing load on 
the cutting edges and ream to close 
tolerances. Radius is ground at the 
front end to eliminate breakdown of 
the corner. 

Check No. 30 on Reply Card for more Details 
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75. Carbide Tipped Tools 82. Nodular Cast Irons 85. Metalworking & Stamping 
RS: Corundum Co.—4-page bulletin de- Cerium Metals Corp. — 8-page Charles T. Brandt Inc.—8-page il- 
om- scribes Corundum tungsten carbide booklet entitled “The Production of lustrated folder file “Complete Pro- 
nia- and cast alloy tipped tools and new Nodular Cast Irons with Cerium— duction Facilities” depicts and de- 
ack- price schedule on standard tools tip- Some Practical Details” gives details scribes company’s facilities as well 
tru- ped with Carboloy, Vascoloy, Firth- of actual practice in adding cerium to as automotive stampings, heavy weld- 
ine aloy, Carmet and other carbides. foundry melt, as developed by British © ments and pressed steel shapes pro- 
seit Tools covered are cutters, dies, boring Cast Iron Research Association for its duced. Custom-built automotive body 
and form tools, milling cutters, membership. stampings are reviewed in 4-page 
bed, reamers and diamond tools. insert. 
vide 83. Automatic Screw Slotters : A 
76, Disk-Type Wheel Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Ma- 86. Electrostatic Precipitation 
ei Geneva Wheel Co.—2-page illus- chine Co.—8-page illustrated booklet General Electric Co.—16-page illus- 
trated bulletin 1013 covers model D- No. 925-A explains construction fea- trated bulletin No. GEA-5212 explains 
om 140 four-ply 400 x 18 pneumatic-tired tures of screw slotting machines operation of electrostatic precipita- 
nec disk wheel for portable industrial which are built in four standard sizes tion process, gives case histories of 
for equipment. Wheel is of drop center ranging in capacity from No. 5 to seven typical installations using sys- 
and rim, double disk construction with 30 machine screws having maximum tem, and describes various methods 
of- seamless steel tubing hub. Tire af- shank lengths from 1 to 4 in. Pro- and electric equipment applicable to 
1 7, fords good cushioning and floatation. duction rate is infinitely variable and _— each. 
is regulated by sm. be 
fe 77. Cone Roof Storage Tanks =. pe er larg handwheel hav- $7, Heat Exchanger Tubes 
. ee ee ee ‘ Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co.—Illus- 
es Se ee 4. Presses trated bulletin TB-329 concerns eco- 
va Pog , re omiaee nec ligg wer E. W. Bliss Co.—20-page illustrated | nomical choice of appropriate tubing 
: i publication “The Dominant Factor in for specific service conditions in heat 
practical method of estimating evapo- Pressed-Metal Production” presents transfer units and for easy fabrica- 
tails ration and filling losses in cone roof case examples of use of mechanical tion in heat exchanger apparatus. 
tanks. Emphasis is given to import- ang hydraulic presses in production | Such problems as resistance to cor- 
lat- ance of vapor space expansion and lines of automotive, aircraft, railroad, rosion and oxidation, strength at 
the vapor pressure. electrical, household appliance, busi- § high and low temperatures and fab- 
tool 78. Gray Iron Specifications ness machine and other industries. rication requirements are discussed. 
of- Gray Iron Founders’ Society—4- 
age bulletin contains resume of 
m4 semua’ of Pica separate sets FOR MORE INFORMATION e USE ONE OF THESE CARDS . se 
- is of gray iron specifications including 
“ change of designation in ASTM A- 
ie 159-47 to ASTM A-159-49T and ad- 
) _ dition of two new specifications FIRST CLASS 
ole ~ covering new automotive irons 113 ! PERMIT No. 36 
S and 114. (See.34.9 P.L.&R.) 
tails 79. Steel Tubing Cleveland, Ohio 
x I 
4 fe = 
, rated manual “Bundywe ce - 
iles ing” contains technical data and fab- B USINESS REPLY C ARD a 
= ricating information on this copper No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed in the United States TRUS 
ce coated brazed steel tubing. Typical | praca 
mn, fittings are illustrated; and brief de- _‘| lle isc la tach a pre 
to Scriptions are included on bending, meme 
ills forming, machining and joining meth- =; STEEL oman: 
- eiesiserscansvinrren Penton Building a 
re- 80. Rubber Conveyor Belting CLEVELAND 13, OHIO es 
- of Carlyle Rubber Co.—12-page pam- ' Reader’s Service Dept. ’ ee 
on phiet “Installation, Care & Mainte- ! 
ose nance of Rubber Conveyor Belting” | 
the discusses receiving and storage of aac hs eal lls sen re nt nicest = 
of py Splicing, training and mak- 
§ repairs by cold patch and heat y 
ails vulcanized fron Reon STEEL 3-27-50 
81. Cast Iron Welding | STEEL Numbers | Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
E , : Bes ' 
dance Shane | renga —— “ ; : = es yt = Please send [) Literature 0 Price information [_] Nearest 
trode 24 tells how this electrode can ; ~ - - “y source of supply on the items circled at the left. 
be employed in cold arc welding oper- _—| > eS ee 
ations on small or large iron castings. | 6 26 46 66 86 —— (LL _  S n 
Flat beads form smooth deposit and | i ip eae 
glossy surface without undercut, 9 29 49 69 89| COMPANY — Pt, ee 
cross checks, cracking or distortion. ! Ta a 7. 
naan 9 PRODUCTS 
13 33 53 73 «93 MANUFACTURED 
14 34 54 74 94 
15 35 55 75 95 
1 16 36 56 76 9% ADDRESS 
7 7 7 7 7 Seetenee 
L | |i 9» 7 w 
20 40 60 80 100 CITY and ZONE ye STATE 
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88. Electrical Contacts 

Fanstee] Metallurgical Corp.—36- 
page illustrated form M-105 contains 
information of value to design engi- 
neers on electrical contacts. Subjects 
covered include contact design, ma- 
terials, properties and principal uses. 
Assembly methods such as riveting, 
spinning, upsetting, brazing and spot 
and projection welding are discussed 
also. 


89. Rubber Lined Equipment 

B. F. Goodrich Co.—8-page illus- 
trated catalog section 9780 gives de- 
sign, construction and service recom- 
mendations as well as uses of rub- 
ber lined products. These include 
pipe, gaskets for flanged pipe as- 
sembly, expansion joints, Flexseal 
connectors, Vulcalock valves and re- 
linable valves. 


90. Radiographing Materials 


Eastman Kodak Co.—16-page illus- 
trated catalog Fil-3 describes films 
for use with x-ray equipment of vary- 
ing kilovoltage and with specimens 
of varying thickness and density. 
Information on relative speeds and 
contrast of different film emulsions is 
provided in handy chart to enable 
radiographer to select quickly ma- 
terial suited to his needs. 
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91. Gray iron Castings 

Eaton Mfg. Co.—16-page illustrated 
brochure “Eaton Permanent Mold 
Gray Iron Castings” shows wide vari- 
ety of uses of gray iron castings 
which are volume-produced in mechan- 
ically operated metal molds without 
application of pressure. Process pro- 
duces castings with fine-grained 
homogeneous structure that insures 
freedom from porosity. 


92. Air Cylinders 


Rivett Lathe & Grinder, Inc.—16- 
page illustrated catalog section No. 
54 is devoted to helping engineer lay 
out air circuits. Drawings and tables 
are furnished for each model and size 
Gerotor air cylinder showing com- 
plete dimensions. Cylinder mountings 
described include rabbet, foot, trun- 
nion, center line, blind end flange, rod 
end flange and clevis. 


93. Storage Batteries 


Gould Storage Battery Corp.—40- 
page illustrated revised pocket-size 
handbook presents technical instruc- 
tions and engineering data on care of 
motive-power storage batteries. Sec- 
tions cover theory of lead-acid bat- 
tery, care and operation, maintenance 
and repairs, parts and technical data 
presented in chart form. 
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94. Belt Conveyor Systems 

Transall Inc.—4-page illustrated cir. 
cular “Belt Conveyor Systems” re. 
views variety of bulk materials hau). 
ing systems and components. Fea. 
tures are heavy-duty construction 
ball bearings and sealed-in lubrica- 
tion. Flat belt and troughing idlers 
are covered also. 


95. Dust Collectors 

American Wheelabrator & Equip. 
ment Corp.—4-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. 262 depicts methods of using 
Dustube dust collectors to improve 
working conditions and quality con. 
trol, lower maintenance costs ani 
provide more efficient production on 
such operations as grinding, blast 
cleaning and saw glazing. 


96. Scrap Metal Baler 

Dempster Brothers, Inc.—6-page 
illustrated folder form No. 600-A ex. 
plains features of type D model 60 
S-1 Dempster Balester high speed 
press that turns out scrap metal bales 
at rate of 6 to 74% tons per hour. 
Sturdy construction of this unit per- 
mits top-speed production over long 
sustained periods. 


97. Automatic Centering Reels 

F. J. Littell Machine Co.—4-page 
illustrated circular describes standard 
automatic centering reels for hold- 
ing coils of material from 300 to 6000 
Ib. They are obtainable as manual or 
motor driven units and enable ma- 
chine operator to change to different 
coil easily and quickly. 


98. Chemical Feeders 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc.—12- 
page illustrated part 2 section 8 of 
catalog No. 54 explains how self-con- 
tained chemical feeder meets require- 
ments of industrial processes which 
call for small and precise quantities 
of chemicals. Automatic unit has 
wide pressure range and operates 
from either compressed air or gs. 


99. Metal Cleaning 

Diversey Corp.—Three illustrated 
publications concern characteristics, 
applications and production records 
of metal cleaning products and proc- 
esses. Bulletin 49-B describes re- 
verse current electrocleaner for steel, 
copper and copper alloys. Folder 49-D 
presents process for preparing aluni- 
num and its alloys for spot welding. 
Third manual discusses alkaline non- 
etching aluminum cleaner. 


100. Bending Presses 

Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
—8-page illustrated catalog form 
2010-E provides construction details, 
dimensions and specifications for line 
of Steelweld bending presses, Show! 
are various components of machines 
and design features. Units are used 
for bending, braking, punching, blank- 
ing, drawing and corrugating. 
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HIGH-LEVEL steelmaking operations are as- 
sured for second quarter. Producers will enter 
the period with large order backlogs, especially 
in light, flat-rolled products. Overflow tonnage 
from first quarter will be substantial. Ship- 
ment delays will continue to be experienced. 
Increasing number of sheet sellers, oversold for 
the period, are temporarily withdrawing from 
the market. Despite the strong current market 
position, uncertainty for business after midyear 
persists. But trade authorities expect no let- 
down until well into summer. 


CAUTION— Industrial purchasers, while press- 
ing for deliveries of currently tight-supply prod- 
ucts, are placing new orders cautiously. They 
are apprehensive of being caught with large in- 
ventories. Labor developments in the auto in- 
dustry are being watched closely, cutbacks in 
steel needs being anticipated in event General 
Motors plants are stuck. To what extent con- 
sumers’ anticipated forward requirements earl- 
ier in the year is uncertain. January mill ship- 
ments of finished steel, however, totaled 5,482,- 
691 net tons, largest since April last year. 


OPERATIONS—Steel production has recovered 
fully from the coal strike. Last week the na- 
tional ingot rate went up another 6 points, 
hitting 96 per cent of capacity. This rate, 
equivalent to output of 1,830,016 tons weekly, 
is the fastest pace attained since week ended 
May 7 last year. Since the coal strike’s end 
ingot operations have risen from a low of 69 
per cent, up 27 points in less than three weeks. 


SUPPLY— Light, flat-rolled steel producers 
hold large tonnage arrearages. Much of this 
is due to heavy consuming pressure over past 
months. But disruption of steelmaking opera- 
tions during the coal crisis also is a factor hav- 
ing set back shipping schedules as much as a 
month. Substantial arrearages also exist in 
pipe, but this product has been under better 
control than sheets and strip. There also will 


general, however, bars, along with plates and 
shapes, are in fairly current supply position. 
In so-called capacity-minus areas, such as Chi- 
cago, supply conditions are much tighter than 
elsewhere. Banning of basing point pricing is 
an importent factor in this situation. 
DEMAND— Here and there consumer require- 
ments are expanding seasonally. Bridgework 
and other construction needs are stimulating 
activity in structurals. Producers of small forg- 
ings are busier, resulting in stronger demand 
for bars and billets. Modest increase in plate 
requirements is reported but tonnage is avail- 
able for early shipment. Heaviest demand is 
for light, flat-rolled items, even specialties in 
this line being under pressure. 

IMPORTS— Belgian and German steel is flow- 
ing into this country in larger quantities, As 
yet, competition is not too severe, but fear is 
rising that the movement, if continued, will ad- 
versely affect the domestic market in some 
areas. Tonnage is coming chiefly from Belgium 
not only along the eastern seaboard but at 
southern and western ports as well. Tonnage 
offers are floating around the Midwest for de- 
livery by vessel at Great Lakes ports. Some 
very attractive prices are being offered, up to 
$20 per ton under domestic delivered levels, 
on wire rods, deformed bars, angles, rounds, 
flats, plates and some strip. 

PRICES— Except for minor changes, chiefly in 
extras, prices are unchanged. Phoenix Iron & 
Steel Co. will revise size extras on structurals 
Apr. 1. Other market changes of note include 
advances on Wise County and New River 
beehive coke. 

COMPOSITES— STEEL’s weighted index of 
finished steel prices is unchanged at 156.13, as 
is the arithmetical finished steel price composite 
at $93.18. Pig iron composites also are hold- 
ing with No. 2 foundry, $46.47, basic, $45.97, 
and malleable, $47.27. The steelmaking scrap 


































































































be carryover in wire products, and in bars. In composite is up 66 cents to $28.66. 
Jan | FEB APR | MAY | JUNE] JULY | AUG |SEPT |OCT.| NOV | DEC 
ore ar 100 DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
7 Se 
IN ys ae Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
90 4 Hy 90 in Leading Districts 
= 
\ cs ‘ ‘ Week 
80 A co 80 Ended Same Week 
} ef ' Mar. 25 Change 1949 1948 
' 4 f Pittsburgh ....... 96 t.-3* 1060 95 
Ri 70 +} : T 70 Chieago ..... 98.5 + 9.5* 101 95 
a u ! : as Eastern Pa. - 87 + 4 95.5 84 
ra} y J a o Youngstown 100 20 101 98 
Pes r oak Wheeling 101 , 1 8696.5 92.5 
< STEELWORKS OPERATIONS ; ; < Cleveland . 98 2% 106 94.5 
oO 50 1 + 50 Buffalo ...... 104 0 104 85 
uw 1950 — 1 ' we Birmingham . 100 13 100 97.5 
° 1949 eae ' ' ° New England 82 2 89 77 
be + 4 - Cincinnati 103 7 103 96 
2 ' ‘ * St. Louis ... 88.9 4.4 82.5 [7 
O ' ' ° Detroit ....104 of Sa 104 
« 1 { x Weatern ...... 87 + 1 97 ; 
~ ; ' Me Estimated national 
20 ! b rane cht +69 a8 96 + 6 101 93 
ose st ry z Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
10 ' ‘] 10 1,906,267 net tons for 1950; 1,843,516 net tons 
tT for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons for 1948. 
*Change from revised rate. 
{ Q Li ‘ot Ai i i Ai Lid eae! iid ooo Li Lit eae ° 
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Pig lron 





Mar. 23. Week Month Year 5 Yrs. For key to producing companies, turn next page, 
1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax. 
FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: 
Index (1935-39 av.=1U0) 156.13 156.13 156.13 154.85 100.65 PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Index in cents per Ib. 4.230 4.230 4.230 4.195 2.727 No, 2 Malle- Besse- 
ARITHMETICAL PRICE cowrosites . meee $07.23 $57.88 Basic Foundry able mer 
Finished Steel, NT ilede 93.18 593.18 93.18 97. 7.55 : 48.50 9 49.50 
No. 2 Fdry Pig iron, GE 46.4600 46.4700 46.470 46.630 24.67 eae ceo PES RE: 50.83 Lis ee is 
Basic Pig Iron, GT.... 45.97 45.97 45.97 46.22 24.00 Brooklyn,N.Y.,del. ........--. cae, 52.79 53.29 mt 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT.. 47.27 47.27 47.27 47.34 25.29 Dirmtaghen District ie! GSS ea 
3 i Scre oees 28.66 28. 27.67 3. 9.17 
_ es Scrap, GT 8.66 28.00 7.67 33.66 19.17 Birming oS a ECE 41.88 42.38 h 
Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and prices Birmingham 89 ........+e.sseeees 41.88 42. “¢ 
of the following 14 representative products during 5-year base period Woodward,Ala W15 ..........-+.- 41.88 42.38 
1935-39: Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled and cold-finished Cincinnati,del ........++++-+e+5 tee 49.08 
bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold- “rolled sheets, 7 = ot ae amie ake ale 
Se oer Par tr ee ee ee ae OF Tonawanda.N.Y., Wi2 ........... 46.00 46.50 47.00 
Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the N.Tonawanda,N.Y., T9 .........-. +». 46.50 pe 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished Boston,del .... 0. sseeeeeeeereeee 55.26 55.76 56. 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. Rochester, NW.Y.,Gel. 2... ccc ce eese 48.63 49.13 49.63 
Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average Syracuse,N.Y.,del. .........+++-. 49.58 50.08 50.58 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- Chicago District 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same SD EE: db laWiaa’s o's 00 0a aener dase 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
points, except Birmingham. A OP rere er eee i 46.00 wees 46.50 cane 
Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No.1 heavy IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2 ........... 46.00 otes 46.50 hie 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. So.Chicago,Ill. W14 Y1 .......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 aa 
poe eee bee ras 46.00 » Wake 46.50 47.00 
BERING. gc near iasesncasias 47.89 48.39 48.39 48.89 
‘ = Muskegon,Mich.,del. ............ nee 5 51.98 51.98 pee 
Comparison of Prices Cleveland District 
I MN ia oe ow 5c ea ccec ties b0s:6 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
ae eee oer er re or 46.00 46.50 46.50 bea 
Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- Akron,del. from Cleve. ......... 48.39 48.89 48.89 49.39 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. Lorain,O. ye ae SN SE 46.00 a pe 47.00 
SN EE BN ie'ec Fisevesronctues’ ya ee 46.50 tems 
a i ar. 23 Week Month Year Yrs CE ee ee ee eT 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
“1950. Ago Ago Ago Ago | re errs kate 50.50 51.00 cae 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh.... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 2.15 ro. @ Re ee Serre 52.00 52.50 eee . 
Bars. H.R... - Chica 4 ¢ SA err res a 46.00 46.50 wel 
. m = areas 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35 2.15 
Bars. C.F. Pittsburet - x eon a ae Seattle,Tacoma,Wash.,del, ...... sawed 54.20 Sees 
ee ee s gh.... 4.10-15 4.10-15 4.10-15 3.95-4.00 2.65 Portland, Oreg.,del 54.20 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh.. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25-30 2.10 Tanhaete Scayran Rel cae dag S370 84°20 oe 
Shapes, Std., Chicago...... 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 2.10 Granttecit til M10 raindance 47.90. 4240 4800 
Plates, Pittsburgh ........ 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 2.20 St.Lo od ae ae a365 4015 49.68 : 
Plates, Chicago .......... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.20 -Louis.del (incl. tax) ........ ‘ ; 
i eS RC ee 46.00 46.50 Pele 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. ... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.75 2.20 Minnequa,Colo. C10 47.00 47.50 47.50 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.45 2.20 ae tan ar iar aMe ark Sat hd % : F 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.95 2.20 Pittsburgh District 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh.. 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25-30 2.20 NevilleIsliand,Pa. P6 ............- 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago .... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25 2.20 Pitts,N.&S. sides, Ambridge, 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh... 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 PGE, © eiccccwscccesecs 47.19 47.69 47.69 48.19 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago...... 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 McKeesRock,del. .......ce..+0 ° 46.95 47.45 47.45 47.95 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ...... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.20 3.15 Lawrenceville, Homestead, 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh... 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.65 McKeesport,Monaca,del. ...... 47.44 47.94 47.94 48.44 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh.... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-70 2.10 WU wenn eeseussiviposcves 47.90 48.40 48.40 48.90 
Strip, H. R., Chicago .... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-30 2.10 Brackenridge,del. ........cese00. 48.13 48.63 48.63 49.13 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh.... 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.00-75 2.80 RE eer 46.00 nak 46.50 47.00 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... -30 4.30 4.30 4.00-25 2.90 Clairton,Rankin,So.Duquesne,Pa, C3 46.00 sees wee sees 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ...... 4.35-40 4.35-40 4.35-40 4.20-50 2.90 McKeesport,Pa. N3 ........+.+.+. 46.00 ease soe 47.00 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh... 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.15 2.60 a ee es 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Naiis, Wire, Pittsburgh... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.15-6.30 2.80 a Pa ae 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh. $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.75 $5.00 Steubenville,O. W10 .............. 46.00 ne 5 ety Kee 
Pentel 816 aggre xan Naess 46.00 ib ie we jaa 
og Ee * eee re 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
SEMIFINISHED DEEL, wns ace seeot ices 49.44 49.94 50.44 50.94 
Billets, forging. Pitts.(NT)$63.00 $63.00 $63.00 $61.00 $40.00 ee Hert rie rer Cote 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Sheet bar, mill (NT) ...... 57.00- 57.00- 57.00—- 67.00 34.00 NS os oi cae cuca dive sa 5 a.a 51.01 51.51 Fee hy 
a Mimo. pe 58.00 58.00 58.00 Sane ps ee es Soumry 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Wire rods, j,-%", Pitts... 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.775 2.00 Youngstown District 
 ... » ) ¢ SPR nr ee 46.00 46.50 46.50 esee 
PIG IRON, Gross Ton WO TS io Scandic sSecsecaice 46.00 5 ade sect ee 
Bessemer, Pitts. ........ $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $25.50 WN TE 65 ces sunk pconeeae 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
a > WH 8 8g cca eiu 46 46.00 46.00 46.00 24.50 pe a eee rr rere 50.26 50.76 50.76 51.26 
Basic, del, Phila. ........ 49.44 49.44 49.44 50.30 26.34 
No, 2 Fdry, Pitts. ........ 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago.. 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.00-50 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Valley 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.75- 
No. 2 Fdry, del. Phila. 49.94 49.94 49.94 50.80 26.46 2.25% 
No. 2 Fdry, Birm. 1 42.38 42.38 42.38 43.38 21.38 Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. 
No. 2 Fdry.(Birm. )Del Cin. 49.08 49.08 49.08 49.43 25.06 Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1%, 
Malleable, Valley ........ 6.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 or portion thereof. 
Malleable, Chicago ...... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. ... 60.00 60.00 60.00 66.00 33.00 each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 
Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa,175.00 175.00 175.00 163.00 140.33° 
> Dolled, ivaacbaiahd BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 11.50%) 
SCRAP, Gross Ton Pili te OEE a. i Sa 0G hed on Gee dad the Loo Pon ae ie $57.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts...$32.00 $32.00 $32.00 $36.00 $21.00 PRONE TE | 6kcls.n x Soin CHEURT SAD ARTE DEA Oh 80 4E eR 58.25 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa.. 25.00 24.00 23.50 31.50 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago 29.00 28.00 27.50 33.50 18.75 ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Valley... 31.75 31.75 31.75 37.25 20.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve. . 28.25 28.25 28.25 35.25 19.50 (Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo 28.25 28.25 28.25 35.25 19.25 each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for 0.045% max. P) 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago... 45.50 45.50 40.50 42.50 20.25 PTE hs PUG RR eee xe eR EE an gin He 0 cui $71.50 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago...... 41.00 41.00 41.00 37.00 20.00 Keokuk,Iowa, Openhearth & Fdry, frt. allowed K2 . 77.00 
Keokuk,Iowa, OH & Fdry., 12% Ib. piglets, frt, allowed ‘K2. 42.00 
COKE, Net Ton Wenatchee, Wash., OH & Fary, REG, GOWOO MER. 5 5 is.c 60d Ba odd ote 77.00 
Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl...$14.25 $14.25 $13.25 $14.50 $7.00 
Beehive, Fdry.. Conrlsvl... 16.00 16.00 15.50 17.00 7.75 CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
y ‘dry *hicago 2 2 21. 2 .35 
Oven Pary., Chicago....., 38.00 scat aha 220 = 48.55 (Low phos. semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon over 
ase grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos, 5 & 6) 
NONFERROUS METALS Da i so 5:5 wk Ra E NS Ko AES e'b bash oaes oud $60.00 
Copper, del. Conn . 18.50 18.50 18.50 23.50 12.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis. .. 10.00 10.00 9.75 16.00 8.25 
Lead, St. Louis . 10.30 10.30 11.80 17.825 6.35 LOW PHOSPHOROUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Tin, New York 77.75 77.00 74.25 103.00 52.00 CIO, AE on. c's cine o Ob 0 2 0-bata oe bs 65.0% vvizoe $51.00 
Aluminum, del. .......... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 15.00 MRR NT oo, 5 Soha 20sec Nile oo ed 0c POOR se UN 54.00 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 24.50 24.50 27.25 38.50 15.00 I: SN no x dct ahiod.n At be daanees ah ie acee* 57.00 
Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 ES 6 oo ck pisces oie ke 06 Ss + Sa TAS Oa eee ae ee 54.00 
a 
(Material in this department is protected by copyright a nd its use in any form without permission is prohibited) L 
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Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 








Mill prices as reported to STEEL, Mar, 23, 1950; cents per pound unless otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics 
Code numbers following mill points indicate producing company; key on next two pages. 
INGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) STRUCTURALS PLATES, High-Strength Low-Alloy BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R., | SouthAvis,Pa. JS ......4.35 
Detroit RZ ...cccoces 50.00 Carbon Steel Stand. Shapes Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.35 High-Strength Low-Alloy So.SanFrancisco B3 ...5.00 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 50.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......3.40 Bessemer,Ala. T2 5.35 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.20 SparrowsPt.,%4-1" B2 4.35 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT) oe a <aeawe ay CAOMNOEL PR. CS n.ccccess 5.35 pete nc => ae BOP = Williamsport,Pa. S19 4.35 
’ . eeeesds e MPa. BS oocceos e P P ® 
ristdelt GRE sve... ee . $51.00 Giairton,Pa. C3 3.40 Cleveland J5, R2 ......5.35 Clairton, Ps “53 5.20 BARS, Reinforcing (Fabricators) 
oe? verre es ? Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.35 B. UO cececes AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 3.45 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......59.00 . y, " 3 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 3.40 Ecorse,Mich. G5 5.60 Cleveland R2 .......... 5.20 
Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 51.00 Fontana Calif. K1 4.00 F , tee E Alton,I11.(6) Ll ....... 3.45 
- es Ea: . airfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.35 Ecorse,Mich. Go ....... 5.40 
Munhall,Pa. C3 .......51.00 Gary,Ind. C3 .......... :40 Fontana,Calif. K1 5.95 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... . eee, Alb 3.00 
SoDuquesne,Pa. C3 ...51.00 Geneva,Utah Gl...) cae Gueaee, CO... :....,,. hee TORN. A. OM ee ge tn = 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & Slabs Houston,Tex. S5_ ...... 3.80 Geneva,Utah a 5.35 Gary,Ind. C3 .......... 5.20 meryville,Calif. J7 4.20 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) poo vera if agg ag Ser Houston,Tex. S5 ......5. 60 ine Sato ine. I-2, her Fairfield Ala T2 3.45 
Bessemer,Pa. C3 ....$53.00 ohnstown,Pa, B2 ...... .45 Ind.Harbor, _ rt Y1.5.35 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.20 f if. K po Cae 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ......53.00 KansasCity,Mo. S85 ....4.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.35 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.20 Gary. Ind, C3 Sin kepine 3.45 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 .58.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 Munhall,Pa. C3 .......5.35 Pittsburgh J5 .......++- 5.20 souston,Tex. SS ....... 85 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ...... ..53.00 LOsAngeles B3 ........4. 00 Pittsburgh J5 .........- 5.35 So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 5.20 tna Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1.3.45 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 53.00 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...3.75 Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 5.35 Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 5.20 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....3.45 
Fontana,Cal. K1 ...... 72.00 po mae oe ag PON eee! ee: So.Chicago,Ill. C3 .....5.35 Youngstown C3 ........ 5.20 kransasCity,Mo. 85 ||) 4.05 
Gary,Ind. CS ......... 53.00 Phoenixville. Pa. P4 *** "3°30 oe ae B2. eo BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 3.45 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....53.00 Portland. sees 10. R2 ... eee 5.35 Aliquippa,Pa. K5 ...... 4.15 LosAngeles B3 ........ 4.15 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..53.00 ‘Sunttie — OB cavces 3. oa Tomegstown Ti... sce 5.35 Ambridge,Pa. W18 pire $n MEO FS. BO sn cscs ce 3.45 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... ee eee oe to 8e * S889 2.68 FLOOR PLAT BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2.4.15 Minnequa,Colo. C10 4.25 
Sharon,Pa. 83 ..... ...57.00 80-Chicago,Ill. C3, W14. 3.40 cAee Buffalo BS 4.15 Niles,Calif. Pl ........ 17 
soChieago, 1. C3 ++ 53.00 ar men dae ; See prank renal “sin mes eee Camden,N.J. P13 ...... 4.63 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...4.15 
. Duquesne, Pa. . 53. , ‘ e+ 8 »Pa. . Carnegie,Pa. C12 ...... 4.15 Pittsburgh J5 .......... 3.45 
Carbon, Forging (NT) Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.40 oer pee ve gh - ae 4.55 Chicago W18 .......... 15 Portland,Oreg. 04 ......4.20 
Pa. C3 63.00 Alloy Stand. Shapes nd.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ....4.55 Gjeyveland A7, C20 ....4.15 SandSprings,Okla. S5 ..4.35 
a ++ 968-09 ciairton,Pa. C3 ........ 0 cee ing? 2 SEE DOE BET v0. 0562 000 30 Seattle,Wash. B3, N14. .4.20 
eenton.O, RS... 163.00 Fontana,Calif. Ki ...... ggg SONNET CS... SES Negera Pe. AT Se. .e.es 4.15 SouthAvis,Pa. Js .......3.45 
Clairton.Pa. C3 ...... 63.60 ee eneeing > eee 4.05 PLATES, Ingot Iron Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 4.35 pop ence ston ae ace’ -< 
=e eenive® : .Chicago,Ill. C3 ..... 4.05 Elyria,O. WS ..........4.15 So.Duquesne,Pa. C3..... 45 
Cleveland R2 ......... 63.00 Asland,c.1.(15) Al0 ....3.75 FranklinPark,Ill. Nb5 4.15 So.SanFrancisco B3 ....4.20 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3..65.00 H.-S. Low-Alloy Ashland,lcl(15) A10 4.25 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..3.45 
Detroit RV «oases. 63.00 Stand. Shapes Cleveland,cl R2 ........ Ne aa ER Ra ge dB or rg 3.45 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ..... --63.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 5.15 Warren,O.,cl R2 ...... 4.10 Jacpaathg ve : SEE 
field, Ala. bag ec@e "Ala ee : Hartford,Conn. R2 ....4.55 Torrance,Calif. Ce... aa 
Sede senGalit M1 1. 85.08) Demet Ale. | 12 ...-+8:25 GARD, HetAietied Corben Harvey,lil. BS ........ 4.15 Youngstown C3, R2.....3.45 
Gary,Ind. C3 ......... 63.00 Clairton,Pa. C3 "545 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.45 LosAngeles R2 .......-5.55 BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Geueva,Utah G1 ...... 63.00 Fairfield.Ala. T2 ....|. 515 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......3.45 Mansfield,Mass. B5 4.55 Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 4.20 
Houston,Tex. S5 ..... 71.00 Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 575 OS MG BD & ei 3.45 Massillon,O. R2, R8 4.15 Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 495 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...63.00 Gary,Ind. C3 .......... "jp Ashland,Ky.(17) A10 ..3.45 Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 4.35: Gery,lnd. C3 .........- .20 
Johnstown,Pa. B2_....63.00 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, ¥i.5.15 ptlanta,Ga. Alt .......3.60 Newari. Wi8 2.02. 2 lan appl eo La 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..63.00 ‘ essemer,Ala. T2 ...... 45 pavewe  WULS s¢ees is 7 
LosAngeles B3 ........ $208 Lnpawenen ity clan 20 Buffalo R2 ........00+: 3.45 Plymouth.Mich, P5 ....4.40 SHEUT, Duatelnd Mee oe) 
—s co... 63.00 Munhall Pa, 'C3 ye OE: ae 3.45 Pittsburgh J5 .......... 4.10 Alabamscity fia, R2 3.35 
Seattle BS ........... 82.00 So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ..... g.15 Cititton. Pa. CB .....-. 3.45 Putnam.Conn. W18 ....4.55 Asniand,Ky.(8) A10 ...3.35 
So.Chicago C3.R2,Wi4 63.00 cag tree 13 Cleveland R2 .......... 3.45 Readville,Mass. C14 ....4.55 “Nat . 
re on eerie ooren Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 5.15 icorse,Mich. G5 3.65 St.Louis,Mo. M5 .......4. 55 Butler,Pa. AlO ........ 3.35 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ...82.00 Wide Flange Emeryville,Calif. J7 4.29 So.Chicago,Il. W14 ....4.15 pac ore a Phar 
a. : i 5 rin “Frege : 
Warren,O. C17 ........63.00 Bethlehem, P B2 3.45 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 3.45 SpringCity,Pa.(5) K3 4.55 Ecorse,Mich.(8) G5 3.55 
Alley (en) Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 Fontana.Calif. K1 ......4.10 Struthers,O. Y1_.....+. 4.15 yairfield Ala. T2 1.73.35 
oy Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 3.40 Gary,Ind. G3 ......as.. 3.45 Waukegan,lll. A7 ...... 4.15 Fontana, Calif ane 
eee ,Pa. B2 ....$66.00 So.Chicago,Ill. C3 .....3.40 Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 85 Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4.15 Gary Ind. C3" "335 
Seehpasaeue 66.00 H-S., L-A. Wide Flan Ind.Harbor,Ind., I-2, Y1.3.45 . I aH “To v1 2 
Canton,O. R2, TT .66.00 Munhall,Pa. C3 *. 10 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....3.45 BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy ene. 1-8, 51.3.5 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3. .68.00 So.Chicago, Ill. C3 *"549 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.05 sauna. a - pm ic al Ro) mr 
Fontana.Calif, K1 .... 85.00 SHEET STEEL PILING inches a B2 {1p BeaverFalls,Pa, M12 ..4.90 Munhall,Pa. C3 ........ ae 
Gary,Ind. C3\..... 0.00 Seen VS +s -4:80 Merion.O, Pil ........ ioe Se ees Oe ae 
Heeston,Tox. 85 ......74.00 ,ockawannaN.Y. B2 ..4.20 yadiand. Ps. C18 ......345 Canton. R2 TT 2... a ok ee 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 66.00 de Milton,Pa. B6 .......... 3.45 “ng agg ol Sel , : ; : 
Johnstown, Pa. B2_":.66.00 Weirton Wiva. We". 28a Minnedua,Colo,” C10 .°°3.83 Cheago "Wis -,.....0400 SharonPa. 88. 2.00../3.36 
LosAngel PLAT . a ww os “1. Cleveland A7, C20 ....4.90 So.Chicago,Ill. Wi4 ....3.35 
Ss ee 86.00 ES, Carbon Steel N.Tonawanda,N.Y.B11_ .3.45 
Massillon,O. R2 ...... 66.00 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.50 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...4.15 Detroit P17 ........... 5.05 Sparrowsroint, Md. B2 ..3.35 
Midland,Pa. C18 ......66.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......3.50 Pittsburgh J5 3.45 DOROEE PR AT cece ciess 4.90 Steubenville,O. W10 3.35 
Munhall,Pa. C3 :..... 64,00 Amand. My.(15)_Al6 -3.60 Postiand,Oteg. 04 .:...4.20 EUTIA.O. WS .......-..4.90 SonpamoeCadk: Old ..- 808 
Sharon,Pa, S3 ...... **g6.00 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 3.50 Seattle B3 N14 oN eae 4.20 iv a es 4.90 Warren,O. R2 ......«..- 3.35 
S0.Chicago C3,R2,Wid.66.00 Clairton,Pa. C3 .......3.50 SoChicago C3, R2, Wid.3.45 H#mmond,Ind. L2, M13.4.90 Weirton,W.Va. W6 a 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ..66.00 Claymont,Del. W16 3.60 So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...3.45 Hartford,Conn. R2 ....5.20 Youngstown C3, Y1 ....3.35 
Warren,O. C17 .......66.00 Cleveland J5, R2 .....3.50 S.SanFran.,Cal. B3 4.29 Harvey,Il. BS ........ 4.90 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
Youngstown Y1 ....... 66.00 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ..... 3.60 Struthers,O. Y1 ....... A en any ge ell go Steel (19 gage and lighter) 
cust bats Om Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..3.60 Torrance,Calif. Cli ...4.15 Mansfeld,Mase, BS ....5.20 AalabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.50 
Mansfield Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......3.75 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.45 = * po Ae: ar . 4.65 
eld,0. E6 .....$58.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.50 Youngstown C3, R2 ....3.45 Midland,Pa. C18 4.90 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.40 
j Sharon,Pa. 83 ........57.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 ......4.10 aaa Monaca,Pa. S17 ....... 4.90 Mansfield,O. E6 ....... 4.15 
1 ROUN Gary,Ind. C3 ..........3.50 BAR SIZE ANGLES; Ss. SHAPES Newark,N.J. W18 5.20 Niles.O. N12 
| DS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) Geneva.Utah Gi 2222.50 Aliquippa,Pa. JS ...... 5 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....5. ohana Ae 
Canton,O. R2 ........ $76.00 Harrisburg,Pa. C5 . “3.50 Atlanta All ........0. 3.60 So.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14.4.90 Torrance.Calif. C11 5.15 
Cleveland R2 |... +vs96.00-- Bousten, Tem. 06 ....- 800. cere, BS nes. 3.45 Struthers,O. Y1 .......4.90 SHEETS, H-R (14 ga., heavier 
ery Ind. I-2 ...76.00 Ind. Harbor, Ind. I- Yi's. 50 rag no gy la B2 a Waukegan,Ill. A7 ...... 4.90 High- Stre ngihsLoweAlioy. 
sillon a 76.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .... Als FE wecveces . Warren,O. C17 ait 4.90 Cleveland J 
So.Chicago,IUl. R2"....76.00 Lackawanna.N.Y. B2 \..3:50 Antenne gt 1 gn aa 3.45 Worcester,Mass. A7 ....5. 20 Gonshohocken,Pa. AS. 5.08 
SKELP Minnequa, Colo. C10 «4.30 eae sg gl a 4-20 Youngstown F3, Y1....4.90 Ecorse,Mich. G5 5.25 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 3.95 Munhall,Pa. C3 ........ 3.50 Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 3.45 RAIL STEEL BARS Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.05 
Munhall,Pa. sates eS PRNED: IB 6.6.0 6s.5. 3.50 --3-49 ChicagoHts.,I11.(3) I-2..3.30 Fontana,Calif. K1 6.74 
Warren,0, ears: ne is Seattle BS icisiccses 4.40 BAR SIZE as pee ChicagoHts.,Ill.(4) I-2..3.45 Gary.Ind. C3 . -5.05 
Youngstown C3, R2°)° 3:15 Sharon,Pa. 83 ........3.50 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 3.65 FortWorth,Tex.(26) T4..4.33 Ind.Harbor,Ind. rz 2, ¥1. 5.05 
WIRE RODS So nee oe mata BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy mentngtn, W.Va. (3) W7. .3.45 pe = Pa. C3. ......-40- 5.05 
parrowsPoint,Md. B2..3.50 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ...... 3.95 Moline,Ill.(3) R2 ......3. ckawanna(35) B2 ...5.05 
piabamaCity, Ala. R2 ..3.85 Steubenville,O. W10 ...3.50 Buffalo R2 ............ 3.95 SouthAvis,Pa.(2) J8 .39 Pittsburgh JS ..........5.06 
> alo W12 ..,.......3.85 Warren,O. RZ .........3.50 Canton,O. R2, T7 ...... 3.95 SouthAvis,Pa.(41) J8 ..3.30 Sharon,Pa. S3_........5.06 
eg Aq peeswce xs 3.85 Feces ch: ws -+--3.50 Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 3.95 South vie.Pa-143) Js ia Pen teeters Ill. C3 ......5.06 
MOTO, FO. AT seoce oe see oungstown 2, ¥1.3. Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... illiam: A “ arrowsPoint(36) B2 ..5. 
Fairfeld,Ala. T2 ae 3:85 PLATES (Un = Voutana nCalit. Ki <8 B i eerie Warren,0. ‘R2 ae at 5.00 
Ho. onTex, 85... a'g5 GLATES (Universal Mill) | 4g Gary.Ind. C3\..........395 Economy PeiSit) B14.9.50 Weirton, W.Va. W6 ....5.05 
arbor,Ind. Y1 ....3.85 é x seem Houston,Tex. S5 4.35 E "Pa.(D.R. 11.09 Youngstown, C3, Y1 ...5.05 
Fah cteme ae ee A Cle AO Cl RS Ee tl conomy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.00 
sn<'own,Pa. B2 .....3.85 PLATES. Carbon, AR. 95 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, ¥1-3.95 Economy(Staybolt) B14.11.30 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
Ras i. A eM a cag er ete ie ee Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 3.95 Dover,N.J.(Staybolt)U1 15.00 High-Strength epeper 
— zeles OP sas cexes 4.65 PLATES, Open-Hearth an oy KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.55 Dover(Eng. Bolt) U1 13.79 Cleveland J5, R2 6.20 
Man 248.Colo. C10 ...4.10 Coatesville,Pa. L7 .....4.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.95 Pover(Wrgh. Iron) U1 12.25 Eeorse,Mich. G5 ....... 6.40 
Moncssen,Pa. PT ...... 3.85 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.40 LosAngeles B3 ........ 5.00 McK.Rks.(S.R.) LS ....8.60 4.7 oat Ki 7.05 
No.“ -nawanda,N.¥. Bii.4.10 Fontana,Calif. K1 ......5.40 Massillon,O. R2 ....... 3.95 McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ..11.25 Gary,Ind. C3 ......... 6.20 
Pitt vurgCalit, C11 .,.4.60 Gary,Ind. C3 ..........4.40 Midland,Pa. Cis“... .*: 3.95 McK.Rks.(Staybolt) 15.12.75 {n¢-Harbor.Ind. 1-2, Y1.6.20 
od south, O. P12 ....3.85 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 4.40 So.Chicago C3, R2, W14.3.95 Irvin,Pa. C3 ..........6.20 
one g.N.J. RS ......3.95 Munhall,Pa. C3 .......4.40 So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...3.95 BARS, Reinforcing Lackawanna(37) B2 ...6.20 
os icagocTih R2 .....3.85 Sharon,Pa, S3 ........4.40 Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 3.95 (Fabricated; to Consumers) Pittsburgh J5 .......... 6.20 
Spar owsPoint B2 .,...3.95 So.Chicago,Il. C3 ......4.40 Warren,0. C17 ........ 3.95 Huntington,W.Va. W7 ..4.50 Sharon,Pa. S3\........6.20 
j Steel (1) NaS ";.213.a5 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..4.40 Youngstown C3 °-...... 3.95 Johnstown, %-1" B2 ..4.35 SparrowsPoint(38) B2 . .6.20 
Tor coGane oii 727 85 PLATES, Wrought Iron BARS, Wobolled Inget ren Marion,O. Pll ........428 Wena w.ve We oD 
: tee omy,Pa. Bl4 ...... 7.85 Ashland,Ky.(17) Al0 ..3.70 Seattle B3, N14 5.10 Youngstown Y1 ....... 6.20 
Mocch 27, 1950 
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MARKET PRICES 














SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


Butler,Pa, A110 .4.10 
Cleveland Ji, R2 SS 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......4.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 4.10 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..4.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 00 


Gary,Ind. C3 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .. 
Lackawanna,N. Y. B2 
Middletown,O. A10 
Pittsburg,Calif, Cll ... 
Pittsburgh Ji .... “ 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2. 
Steubenville,O, W10 ... 
Wareen,.O, Be x... s200s. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 
Youngstown Y1 


np paaninmamnmein 
o 
ao 


SHEETS, Gal'zd No. 10 Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.40 


Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ....4.40 
COMIDEG. TRB cczcsoses 4.40 
Delphos,O. N16 ....... 5.15 
i 2) See 4.75 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 4.40 
Gary,tme, Ce .ccves 4.40 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ....4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.40 
even ee, CB as vacessen 4.40 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....4.50 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 ..4.40 
oe ee ere 4.65 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....5.15 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .4.40 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.40 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....5.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.40 
SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 


High-Strength Low et’ 
Irvin,Pa. C3 ... .6.75 
SparrowsPoint (39) B2 - 6.75 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Casten.0:; RS .....:.1-688 
is) Se = eens 4.95 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ..... 5.05 
PE TERS ewes caved 5.20 
SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel No. 10 
Butler,Pa. AlO .......4.65 
Middletown,O. Al10 ....4.65 
SHEETS, Electro Galvanized 
Cleveland R2 (28) ....5.25 
Niles,O. R2 (28) ..... 5.25 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.16 
SHEETS, Zinc Alloy 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....5.05 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 4 80 


Gary.ing. C3 ..... 4.80 
Mansfield,O. E6 ...... et 80 
Middletown,O. A10 ee 
pig ee eee. 4.80 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.80 


Fairfield,Ala, T2 
Gary,Ind. C3 abuse die 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 


Irvin,Pa, C3 


Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....... 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .... 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ........ 
Yorkville,O. W10 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 
PS ee eee err 


Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1 ........ 


i ke ~ ee BN 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....5.20 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 


(Package; 8 Ib coated) 
Gary.tee, CB .ncccces $17.50 
Yorkville, O. W10 ....17.50 
MANUFACTURING TERNES 

(Special ed) 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . $6.60 
Gary,Ind. CS)  ..ccoose 6.50 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ....... 6.50 
Tov Pa... CB... kcevccss 6.50 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......6.50 


SHEETS, Lt. Coated Ternes, 6 Ib 


Yorkville,O. W10 ....$7.20 
SHEETS, Mfg. Ternes, 8 Ib 
Gary,tne. CB. a..censs $8.10 
ak Se: eee 8.10 
Yorkville,O. W-10 ......8.10 
SHEETS, Coated Ternes, 12 Ib 
Yorkville,O. W10 ..... 8.95 
SHEETS, Culvert. Cu Cu 
No. 16 Alloy Fe 
Ashland Al0 .... 5.20 


Canton,O, R2 5.25 5.70 
Fairfield,Ala, T2. 5.20 5.45 


Gary C3 .. 5.20 5.45 
IndianaHarbor I- 2 5.20 5.45 
Irvin,Pa, C3 ... 5.20 5.45 
Kokomo C16 .... 5.40 


MartinsFy,O. W10 5.20 5.45 
Pittsburg,Cal. C11 5.95... 
SparrowsPt. B2 . 5.20 
Torrance,Cal, Cll 5.95 


SHEETS, Culvert, No. 16 
Corrugated Ingot Iron 
Ashland,Ky. Al0 ......5.45 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
18 Gage and Heavier 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ee 


Cleveland R2 .........-. -95 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....3.60 
Warren,.O, BB ..ccsescs 3.95 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot fron 
Cleveland R-2 ......... 4.70 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....4.60 
Warren,O. RZ ....... 4.70 
SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 


No. 10 Fiat 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A100 ....4.65 
Canton,O. R2 5. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...4.80 
SHEETS, ZINCGRIP ingot Iron 
Butler,Pa. A10 


Middletown,O. Al0 ....4.90 
SHEETS, Well Casing 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....4.85 
SHEETS, Drum Body 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.05 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....4.05 
SHEETS, Aluminized 
Butier.Pa. AlO «222.0%. 7.75 
0.25 ib O.50lb 0.75 lb 
$6.35 $6.60 $6.85 
Keloninn 6.45 6.70 6.95 


35 6.60 6.85 
35 6.60 6.85 
eee 10 7.35 7.60 
pane 45 6.70 6.95 
rere 6.35 6.60 6.85 


as's,08 6.35 6.60 6.85 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 
COKE (Base Box) Ib Ib 
Aliquippa J5 ....$7.30 $7.50 
Fairfield, Ala. T2. 7.40 7.60 

Gary 7.3 

Gran.City,Ill, G4. 7.50 7.70 
Ind.Harbor I-1, Y1 7.30 7.50 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .... 7.30 7.50 
Pitts.Cal. Cll .. 8.05 8.25 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 ... 7.40 7.60 
Warren R2 .... 7.30 17.50 
Weirton W6 .... 7.30 7.50 
Yorkville,O. wio. 7.30 7.50 


CANMAKING BLACK PLATE 
(Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .. -$5.60 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.70 
Goes. . Bc capers 5.60 
GraniteCity,Il]l. G4 ....5.80 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1.5.60 
iy Mee SP ee 5.60 
Le ee 5.60 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....6.35 


SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..5.70 
Warren,O. R2 .60 
Weirton,W. Va. W6 ....5.60 
Yorkville,O, W10 ...... 5.60 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Piate (29 gage) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5..... 5.30 


Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..5.30 
oo A Ser rire 5.30 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....5.50 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....5.30 
is. > a rrererre 5.30 
RROD, Be Shaw encanna 5.30 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.40 
Warren,O. R2 
Yorkville,O. W10 
SHEETS, Enam’lg. Iron 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al10 ..4.40 
Cleveland 2 

Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......4.70 
Gary,Ind. C3 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ....4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ...4.40 


os ee rer 4.40 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....4.40 
WOU EEE hee 0h 0ue ce 4.90 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 4.40 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled, 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 

Bessemer,Ala. T2 .....4.95 

Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..4.95 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 5.15 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ....... 4.95 
Fontana,Cal. Ki ..... 6.64 
cy a Se SPR eS 4.95 


Ind.Harb.,Ind. I-2, Y1..4.95 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.95 
Sharon,Pa. S3 4. 

SparrowsPoint, Md. B2. .4.95 
Warren,O. R2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.95 
Youngstown C3, Y1 ...4.95 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) 8$15.5.10 


Carnegie,Pa. S18 ..... 5.10 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ....6.30 
co A” ee Bae 5.10 
Houston,Tex, S5 ....... 5.50 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5.70 


NewBritn,Conn. (10) $15. ~ 4 
Sharon,Pa, 3 

Youngstown C3 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...3.50 
Warren,O, R2 ........3.85 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Aiton TM. (4). Lad cc. fens 3.25 Anderson,Ind.(40) G6 ..4..5 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0O ...3.25 Berea,O. C7 .......... 0 
yi ae) ere ye Bridgprt,Conn. - $15. 4. 5 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 3.25 Butiler,Pa. Al0_ ........ 4.'5 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15. + = Cleveland A7, °58 eae ces 4.15 
Butler,Pa. AlO ....... Dearborn, Mich. EP 4.40 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ..... 3 rH Detroit, D2 w.sscccecees 4.40 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..3.35 Detroit M1 ............ 4.35 
ENG PE bn 0 0645 08 3.45 Dover,O.(40) G6 04.15 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 3.45 Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....4.35 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 3.25 Follansbee, W.Va. FA o 04.15 
Fontana,Calif, Ki ....4.40 Fontana,Calif. Kl ....5.40 
Cl a” RE + Se ne .25 FranklinPark,Il. T6 ..4.30 
Houston,Tex. S5 .3.65 Ind.Harbor,Ind,. I-2 ....4.30 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I- 2, "Y1.3. 25 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.i5 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5 ..3.85 LosAngeles Cl ........5.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.25 Mattapan,Mass. (21) "T6.4.65 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 4.00 Middletown,O, Al0 ....4.15 
Milton,Pa, B6 ........ .25 NewBritain(10) S15 ...4.15 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.30 NewCastle,Pa. B4, ES. .4.15 
NewBritain(10) $15 ....3.25 NewHaven,Conn. A7, D2.4.65 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bil. 3.25 NewYork W3 ......... 5.00 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.00 Pawtucket,R.I.(11) N8..4.70 
Riverdale,IIl. Al ...... 3.25 Pawtucket,R.1I.(21) N8. .4.65 
SanFrancisco S7 ...... 3.90 Riverdale,Il]. Al ...... 4.30 
Seattle B3, N14 ...... 4.25 Rome,N.Y. R6 ........ 4.15 
Gharone.FS. . BB. ...00 se. 3.25 Sharon,Pa.(30) S3 ....4.15 
So.Chicago,IIl. W14 ....3.25 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.15 


So.SanFrancisco B3_ ..4.00 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .3.25 


Torrance,Calif. Cl1 ....4.00 
Warren.O. RB ..c..0ss 3.25 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.25 


WestLeechburg,Pa. A4 . .3.25 
Youngstown C3, Y1 ...3.25 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel 


Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15.9.50 Cleveland A7, J5 ..... 6.20 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 . .9.50 Dover,O. G6 ...csevees 6.20 
Cleveland AT7 ......... 9.50 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 6.40 
i fe , eee pee 9.50 Fontana,Calif. Ki ....6.95 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ....9.80 Lackawanna,N.Y., B2 ..6.40 


NewBritn,Conn.(10) S15.9.50 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) N8..9.50 


Pawtucket,R.1I.(12) N8..9. + Warren,O. R2_ .....0.. 20 
ky i eee 9.5 Weirton, W. Va. W6 ....6.20 
Worcester,Mass. A7 . <o Youngstown Y1 ....... 6.20 
Youngstown C8 ........ 9.50 STRIP, Electro Galvanized 

STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.15 
Warren. RB bssccess 4.75 Youngstown C8 ......-- 4.15 


STRIP, Cold-Finished, 
Spring Stee! (Annealed) 


Bridgeport,Conn.(10) S15 4.15 


Bristol,Conn. W1 ves 6.40 8.35 wae 
Carnegie,Pa. S818 ..... sik 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Cleveland AT ......... 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Dover,O, GB aasscvics 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
FranklinPark,Il. T6 .. 4.40 6.10 6.70 8.65 ove 
Harrigon.N.J,. CIB. ..6.. ae .2. 665 880. 11.10 
Mattapan,Mass. T6 .... 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 

NewBritn.,Conn.(10) 815 rg = 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
NewCastle,Pa. B4 4 5.95 6.55 8.50 ain'e 
NewCastle,Pa. E5 .... . 8 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
NewYork W3 ........ re 6.30 6.90 8.85 11.15 
Pawtucket,R. I. NS: 

Cleve.orPitts.Base .(29)4.55 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 

Worcester, Base ° : (29)4.50 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.65 
Sharon,Pa. S83 ........ 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Trenton,N.J. RS ...... che 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Wallingford,Conn. W2.. 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Worcester,Mass, A7 ... 4.45 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Worcester,Mass. T6 .... 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Youngstown C8 ...... 4.50 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 


Spring Steel (Tempered) 
Trenton,N.J. R5 ...... 
Harrison,N.J. C18 


0.25- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06- 
0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 


Trenton,N.J. (13) R5 ..4.65 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 . .4.65 
Warren,0O.(25) T5 .....4.15 
Warren,O. R2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.15 
Youngstown C8, Y1 ....4.15 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 


Sharon,Pa. S3 -20 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.. ri 


5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 





Al Acme Steel Co, 


Key to Producing Companies 
Shaft. 


C12 Columbia Steel & 


G5 Great Lakes Steel Corp 
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el Co. C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. G6 Greer Steel Co. 
SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R. (22 Ga.) Arma- Elec- Dyna- A seaiuat inden Steel C14 Compressed Steel Shaft 3; Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Coils (Cut Lengths ac lower! Field ture tic Meter mo AT American Steel&Wire C16 Continental Steel Corp. 474 Heppenstall Co. 
BeechBottom W10 (cut sunansied coe eee BIO 7.05 6.76 A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co, C17 Copperweld Steel Co, I-1 Igoe Bros, Inc. 
Brackenridge.Pa. A4 - see sss 7,20 8.45 9.25 | AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet C18 Crucible Steel Co. = 2 Ietaes tues Oe 
Follansbee F4 (cut lengths).. ... ... 6.70 7.95 8.75 | A10 Armco Steel Corp. C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 173 jntertake Iron Corp. 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4(cut lengths) ... ... 6.90 8.15 All Atlantic Steel Co. C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 14 Ingersoll Steel Div., 
ra ae me aa t lengths) ee > & 7.95 8.75 A13 American Cladmetals Co. 19 netroit Steel Corp. Borg-Warner Corp. 
ansfiel (cut lengths 5 t , ay fs ; 
Niles,O. N12 (cut lengths) tt arenes & noe 6 a D3 Detroit Tube & Steel 31 Jackson Iron & stecl Co. 
Niles,O. M4 (24 Gage) . 5.65 5.95 6.45... B3 Beth.Pac. Coast Steel Ds Driver Hfarris Go J3 Jessop Steel o wire Co! 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 .......... ... 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 B4 Blair Strip Steel Co D? Dick Weathe ceuae J4 Johnson Steel in. Steel 
ot Mates RS ee 6.40 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 B5 Bliss & Laughlin Tne Nail Cec e Tp J5 Jones & La a 
Zanesville,O. A10 ..........+. --. 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 B6 Boiardi Steel Corp - a 0. Jé6é Joslyn Mfg. & Supp 
° E1 Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. J7 Judson Steel Corp. — 
SHEETS, SILICON (22 Gage Base) BS Braeburn Alloy Steel 9 ‘astern Stainless Steel JS Jersey Shore Steel Co. 
Coils (Cut Lengths Y2¢ lower) Bil ee ae = E4 Electro Metallurgical Co. Ki Kaiser Steel Corp 
Transformer Grade ‘a. E.2 e Bit A. M. Byers ie gtee: B® Biliott Bros. Steel Co. K2 Keokuk lectro-M:tals 
BeechBottom W10 (cut lengths) 9.30 9.85 10.55 11.35 i pond pen a E6 Empire Steel Corp. K3 Keystone Drawn Sted 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ........ 9.80 10.35 11.05 .... | ai G tert Steal Go. F2 Firth Sterling Steel K4 Keystone ons a 
Follansbee F4 (cut length) .... 9.30 9.85 10.55 11.35 | ©; onto | tron & Steel Div, F3 Fitzsimons Steel Co. K5 Kidd Drawn Ste 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 .......... 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 + terri Stent Gemn * ¥4 Follansbee Steel Corp. 13 Laclede Steel Co. 
Warren,O. R2_ ..seecececeues 9.80 .... cose mAs C7 Clev. Cla. Roll. Mills Co. ¥F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co. L2 LaSalle Steel Co. 
espa sige aa aac 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 | Gg Cold Metal Products Co. Gi Geneva Steel Co. L3 Latrobe Electric tee, 
H.R. or C.R. COILS AND C9 Colonial Steel Co. G2 Globe Iron Co. L5 Lockhart Iron & 
CUT LENGTHS, SILICON (22 Ga.) T-100 1-90 1-80 1-73 C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron G3 Globe Steel Tubes Co. L6 Lone Star Steel ©0. 
Vandergrift,Pa, C3 . 12.35 13.20 14.20 14.70 C11 Columbia Steel Co. G4 Granite City Steel Co. L7 Lukens Steel Co. 
—_— 
STEEL 


FD DDD OD OD OD tg td tt ote es es es 
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TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP WIRE, M i 
" anufacturers Bright WIRE, M i 
Atlanta All 8.60  Low-Corbon gm, i. a ome —~, ‘a WOVEN FENCE, 9-15Ga. Col. Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 .106 
jriverdale, Ill Al * “360 Alabameciry e ag 4 AlabamaCity, Ala. R2 -116 Torrance,Calif. C11 .126 
sharon, Pa. ae NE bar le Ses AlsbomeCiy ks. is 4.50 Aliquippa J5 “. a4 ee pene lays a OT mE 198 Worcester,Mass. A7 .112 
Youngstown C3 . 3.60 Alauipoa.F's. J5 4.50 Asante BSS cina 6+ 520 yer ae ee ling 2 88.55 a NAILS & STAPLES, Non- ‘Stock 
: ; PRIMER RAE: 6 visa vse oss 4.60 Bartonville(19) K4 5.35 5. é rille.111.(19) 1 +118 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2_ . .9.39 
WIRE, MB Spring, High-Carbon Alton,lll.(1) Li ...... 4509 Buffalo(31) W12. ca. Geen ied, se tae ee a 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 5.90 Bartonville, ll.(1) K4 ..4.59 Cleveland A7 . 5.85 5.60 Donora,Pa Aq oe ‘oo Crawfordsville,Ind. Mb. ro 
a 90 Buffalo W12 .......... 4.59 Crawfordsvil. M8. 5.45 5.70 Duluth .A7 6 Donora,Pa. AZ ...--+-3-35 
Bartonville,Il.(1) K4 . nae Chicago W13 ..........4.50 Donora AZ : 5.35 5.60 Houston,Tex. S5 ..... i eee Ae ME 
eaiate wi2. singled “eas fe Al, tnd. .4.50 ema ge eae 04% 5.35 5.60 Fairfield, Ala. T2 pasted 116 eae” i a 35 
caaees Ag . rdsville,Ind. M8..4.60 Fairfield T2 . 5.35 5.60 Johnst 9 » Joliet,I. A’ ....-- 5.35 
ory Aa ei med Donora,Pa, A7 '. .. 4.50 Houston,Tex. S5. 5.75 6.00  nromenige adh a. what oan Kokomo,Ind. C16 + 045 
Ch gate Sg RR . BE sec ticde xc. 4.50 Johnstown B2 5.35 5.60 Johnstn.17ga.,4” B2 .... 90 Minnequa,Colo, C10 . .. 5.60 
Duluth AT ow eeeeeeee. 5.90 Fairfield, Ala, “2 \°.1.4.50 JolietIll a7 oo ee et... ote Fis ee 
boon yas lle Ra pee Fostoria,O.(24) S1 :'4.85 KansasCy,Mo. S5. 5.95 6.20 KansasCity,Mo. Aaa 128 ee. PER: ass ve 
oe we. 8.90 Houston’ $5 ...-....0.. 4.99 Kokomo C16 .... 5.45 5.70 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......118 sag pong le aa 
uilbury, Mase(12) ps as it cenown.7s. Cans. 4.50 rece ome B3 6.30: - «20% Minnequa,Colo, ai oad Scene. wor ee, +d = 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P . 0. ¢ To a) aes 4.50 innequa C10 5.60 5.85 Monessen,Pa. re Sparrows -oint, Mc a 8 tS 
See ee. Wis’. 5-70 RasnasCity. Mo. $5 ....5.10 Monessen P7 ... 5.35 5.60 Pittsburg Calif. C11 “ahd 116 Woreester,Mass. A7 5.65 
Pittsburg,Calif, Cll ...6.85 LosAnedes BS... t'60 Palmer(31) Wi2. 4.80 ... Portsmouth,0.(18) Pi2..116 NAItS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
iho we .\ see LosAngeles B3 ‘Ti igi45 Pitts.,Cal. C11 .. 6.30 6.55 Rankin,Pa, A7 ....... “11g. To dealers (33) 
hotinN 3. RS... en nae C10 oe hee Prtsmth. (18) P12 5.35 5.60 So.Chicago,IIl. R2 .. “116 Conshohocken,Pa, A3. .$6.75 
go.Chicago,lll. R2 ....5.90 Newark.6-Sga, 1-1. 1... 4.50 eochicago RS, 5.35 5.60 BALE T 4 — 
SparrowsPoint,Md. >. ,6-8ga. ve Chicago 5.35 5.60 IES, Single Loo Col. AXLES 
Struthers,O. Y1 . _ yn No.Tonawanda Bll ..4.90 80.8.Fran, C10 .. 6.30 6.55 AlabamaCity,Ala. Re ..112 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....-. .5.25 
Trenton,N.J., AT 6.20 Palmer, Mass, Wi2 ....4.89 SParrowsPt. B2 . 5.45 5.70 pO eae 114 Gary,Ind. C3 .......-. 5.25 
Waukegan, lil. AT .* he Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ...5.45 Sterling,I11.(1)N15 5.35 5.60 Bartonville, Ill.(19) K4 ..113 Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 ..5.25 
Worcester A7,J4,T6,W12.6.20 Portsmouth,O. P12 “4:50 Struthers,O. Y1 .. 5.35 5.60 Chicago W13 ..........113 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.25 
. Rankin,Pa, i ne he 4.50 Torrance,Cal. C11 6.30 ... Crawfordsville M8 ......115 McKeesRocks,Pa. C3 ..5.25 
WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat pose cS |. Sree 4.50 Worcester A7 _ 5.65 5.99 Donora,Pa. AZ ......... 113 TlE PLATES 
So.San i 5.45 ’ y 7 
Anderson,Ind, G6 .....5.35 Spar a varwrsg Aagy y wr 4 — Paiste Be ssrcccrsses Sin. BORA. TS 4.20 
Buffalo W12 oe Spareenrss eint_tel. B2 ..4.60 WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone te nary ge T2 113. Gary,Ind. C3 4.20 
inate’ eae §.3% All. r jaui F ¢ 7 ¢ ogg . : yy. 9 
Cleveland A7 ..... oe genie i ik. ae ae OE 6. ONO Ee Cee SL. + n.-->---5S Ind ager ind. 1-3... 28 
2 5.85 uthers,O. Y1 ......4.50 Bartonville(1) K4 9.80 11.30 KansasCity,Mo. S5 .. 125 Lacka a,N.Y. B2 2 
seater, ‘Ind. M8. 15.35 Torrance,Calif. C11 ...5.45 Cleveland A7 .... 9.80 11.30 MoKomo,Ind. C16 _ ons a 0.4.20 
ae SRS ..5.35 Waukegan,Ill, A7 ..... 4.50 Crawfrdsvil. M8.. 9.80 11.30 Minnequa,Colo, C10 118 ant C11 4°35 
Fostoria,O. 81g ngsbiny 5.50 Worcester,Mass. A7, 6.4.80 Fostoria,O. 81 .. 9.90 11.40 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 _. ...137 Pittsburgh R2 4:20 
eee «++ .0.35 Johnstown B2 9.80 11.39 Fortsmouth,O.(18) P12..113 § ‘ eS 99:9 9S 
rg ‘ 2 ..- 9. of 2 “ Bee Seat < as 3 
ee ee T6 5.70 wire é Kokomo C16 ... 9.80 11.30 So. Chicago, Ill. RZ... 113 ee _ hag a 4.35 
assilion,O. R8 ........ 5.35 1 Upholstery Spring Minnequa C10 ‘ gg 5S0-SanFran.,Calif. C10 Beet Seg OR 
ise Pe. P7. Pié 9.30 qua te 9.40 10.90 8 * . C10 ..137 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.35 
P , if 5 5 0d5 Palmer,Mass, W12 9.35 10.85 SP@trowsPoint,Md. B2 ..115 w VE 16 2 
awtucket,R.I.(11) N& .5.70 Pas . _ . ( “oe Sterli ll 5 Weirton,W.Va. W6 4.20 
Pawtucket,R.1.(12) N8 5 65 Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ......5.55 Semi G age ogee ee oaicein. te 1 a 
Trenton,N.J. R5 “ee, Alton,Iil.(1) Li ....... amb. eae? ae con sean NAILS & STAPLES, Stock Bessemer,Pa. C3 4.40 
agg ge OE seg meaaes 5.55 SparrowaP*. B2.. 9.90 11.40 To Dealers & Mfrs. (7) Col. Fairfield,Ala. T2 4.40 
-65 Cleveland A7 <* -oe aukegan Al . 9.80 11.30 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .106 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 4.40 
WIRE, Fine and Weavin Donora,Pa. A7 ........ 5.55 WIRE, Galv’d ACSR for Cores Aliquippa,Pa. Jo .. -106 Joliet,IN. C3 ..........4.40 
(8-in. Coils) g heed eh 5 55 Monessen,Pa. P16 B25 AURA TALL oo. cccccecs 108 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.40 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 Rpg Roebling,N.J. RS ......8.45 Bartonville, Ill.(19) K4 ..106 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.40 
Bartonville,Tl.(1) Ké ..8.45 LosAngeles BS ......1.6.50 SbattowsPoint,Md. B2..8.25 Chueagotll. WIS .--..- 106 Steelton,Pa. B2 4.40 
Buffalo Wi2 .........8. 45 Monessen,Pa. P7, P16...5.55 Witte Tire Sead pan oe Ape 112 TRACK BOLTS | (20) T . 
Chicago W13 hy EL, 55 Monessen,Pa. P 39 Crawfordsvi lio Fairfi reo. 
Gevaend AT prenaen. o's 8.45 NewHaven,Conn. A7 5.85 R a oo ie 10.80 io <_- aa mae MS ..108 Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 
TTR 8.45 Palmer,Mass. W12 "gr Roebling,N.J. R5 ‘10.89 Donora,Pa. A7 ........ 106 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... 9.10 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8..8.45 Pittsburg.Calif, C11 T7850 a Col, Dulth AT ......-++.0. 198. Lebanon, Pa.(33) 7S 8.85 
CE? 8.45 Portsmouth,O, P12 5. abamaCity,Ala. R2 ...126 Falrfleld,Ala 12 "106 Minnequa,Colo, C10 8.85 
oat nei .....8.45 Roebling,N.J. R5 ee pene ere +) ere ree ermncwg” Belay a sates 114 Pittsburgh O03, P14 9.10 
Ind, ..+++-8.45 So.Chicago, Ill oes AST... +: i See -114 Seattle B3 9.35 
Monessen,Pa. P16 8.45 SparrowsPoint, Ma. Bo’! bes Crawfordsville MS 128 Johnstown,Pa, B2 ..... 106 STANDARD TRACK SPIKES or 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....8.75 Struthers,O. Y1 ........5.55 Donota.Ra. A7 SOS ee aes 106 Fairfield,Ala. T2 |... .5-60 
Portemouth,O. P12 ....8.45 Torrance,Calif. C11 eee Dee Ben. AT 1 See, we 118 Ind.Harbor,Ind, 1-2, ¥1.5.60 
Roebling,N.J. RS... [See Ae... a oe at 126 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......108 KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....5.88 
Waukegan. AT 2... 8.45 Waukegan,lil. A7 ..... OE ier conse a lg i ony ag C10 ....111 Lebanon,Pa. B2_......5.60 
cester,Mass, A7, T6.8.75 Worcester,Mass,. AT... .5.85 Johnstown,Pa, B2 ..... 126 onessen,Pa. P7 .. 106 Minnequa,Colo. C 10 5.60 
Joliet,I. AZ .......... 126 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 125 Pittsburgh J5 ...... 5.60 
iat aie Mild tops. Raneescny Me. 86 138 oe m, Pe eevee 106 Seattle B3 ...... 6.10 
Plow 0, Ind. re sates, n,Pa. ine we 106 So.Chicago ml. R2 5. 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 a. — ie Minnequa,Colo. C10 131 So.Chicago,IN. R2 ..... 106 struthers.O. Y 2 tee 560 
Buffalo W12...... 8.05 8.05 8°30 Monessen,Pa. P7 126 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..108 Youngstown RZ ove 5.60 
Cleveland A7 .... Soe oss gp. Pittsburg.Calif. C11... .146 Rai 
Donora,Pa, AZ . re 5 Portsmouth,O.(18) P12. .126 —s 
Fostoria,O. S1 .. 3.08 8.05 a Rankin,Pa. A7 ........126 nr Std. = Std. All, = 60 Ib 
iene an ae 30 So.Chicago,IIl. R2 ..... 126 Bessemer,Pa. C3 No.1 No.2 No.2 Under 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 3.05 905 999 80:SanFran.,Calif. C10..146 Ensley,Ala. T2 oa ea 3.75 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 8.35 8.35 8.60 SparcowsPoint,Md. B2 128 Fairfield, Ala. ‘T2 eats oe — ; ; 75 
Palmer,Mass. W12 .......... 8.05 8.05 g3q Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 .126 Gary,Ind. C3 ......... 3.40 3.30 | 
Portsmouth,O. P12 8.05 8.05 g.39 FENCE POSTS Col. Huntington,W.Va. W7 .. nr mae a2 
Roebling,N.J. RS .......... A385. 8350 8.6p ath AT ..........---116 Ind-Harbor,Ind. 1-2 4 3 3. 
SparrowsPoint, Md, B2 8.15 8 45 oe Huntington, W. Va. V 7 116 Johnstown,Pa. B2 oe a 8.35 on 
Struthers,O. Y1 : 8.05 8.05 8.30 Johnstown,Pa. B2 116 Lackawanna B2... 3.40 3.30 (16)3 pis 
Trenton,N.J. AT 2.35 y cS 1 ae re 116 Minnequa,Col 3. ‘* eo 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 bens —- 8.60 Minnequa,Colo. C10 121 Steelton.Pa. B2 C10" 3.4006 — 3.80 4.25 
Williamsport,Pa, B2 ............ 8.15 8.15 Sao Moline. R2 ........ 112 _ so amen 
* Seg gl gE eo — §-40 So.Chicago R2 ......... 116 TOOL STEEL 
Je 5. Williamsport.Pa. $19 120 hag — Cents per Ib Grade Cents per Ib 
eg. Carbon ....21.00 18W,4Cr,3V 
Key to Producing Compani E 7,4Cr,2V,9Co =TIID185:50 
es oxtra Carbon .24.50 18W,4Cr,2V,9Co 185.50 
Mi McLouth Steel Corp Pi? P Spec. Carbon ...29.50 18W,4Cr,2V,6Co 169.5 
. ortsmouth St 4 i 7 <0 oAoe 
4 ror onegp Valley Steel P13 Precision Premn Seek T tome a Cr Hot Wrk bs “32:00 20.250" 1 2scr, 1 ev.32 75Co  . .156.50 
5 Medart Co. P14 Pitts. Screw & Bolt C 5 {i-Carbon-Cr Be ot =a aged 
M6 Mercer Tube & Mf itts. 0. 0. T5 Thomas Steel Co. Hi-Carbon-Cr .57.50 1.5W,4Cr,1V,8.5M 7 
6 Me g.Co, P15 Pittsburgh Metallu 1 Ww ies att aa Lape 
MS Mid-States rgica 6 Thompson Wire Co. 18W,4Cr,1V 100.00 6.4W,4.5Cr,1.9V,5M 5 
> ae Pie Pema, een Roller Bearing 18W,4Cr,2V 193.00 6WACr.3V.6MO ss... 97-00 
M10 Missouri-Titteele Furnace P17 ioe Chain & Cable T9 Tonawanda Iron Div. Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, BS, C4, C9. C13, 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products R1 Reeves Steel & Mtg Co, Ul Uist tee . Work on i RR RR Ed Trt v i = v3. 
M13 . Co. ster Iron Works ——$____— 
= Monarch Steel Co. R2 Republic Steel Corp. U4 Universal cliches hess (1) Ceienee Base, (5) Ancien. . 
waraons Steel Co. R3 Rhode Island Steel Corp, V2 Vanadium Alloys Steel (3) Merchant. (4) Reinforcing. (25) Up to 0.035 C; 4.40c, 0.035 
N3 National Tube Co, ge Re be meee is Sons, John A. V3 Vulcan Crucible Steel Co te) ringer Bien B C and over. : 
Im ony . r a D or rm. ase. 2 i i ° 
_ ; Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. R7 Rotary Snatrie-t Steal Co Ww2 hans penne nae (7) To jobbers, 3 cols. jae. — ~y yon Eg soe a 
a New EngHighCarb. Wire RS Reliance Div.,EatonMfg. W3 Washburn Wire Co, “ Fen dtc 9s) Sendets fabricators, 4.586. 
— an-Cros s ‘ ow ; : 0) Pittst es (3). 3 ~ 
N12 Niles Rolling Mill Co. 83 Seaned Wire & Mfg. Co. W4 Washington Steel Corp. (10) Pittsburgh Base. (29) 026-040 C 
N14 Nrthwst. Stee! Roll seis § aron Steel Corp. W6 Weirton Steel Co. (11) Cleveland & Pittsburgh Base. (30) 0.40 C and less 
NY Him brent Z s S85 Sheffield Steel Corp. W7 W. Va. Steel & Mfg. Co (12) Worcester, Mass. Base. (31) Not annealed 
03 Oliv -Co, s immons Co, w9 under 3” 5.15¢c. 33 : deal 
04 = ane = Corp. S8 Simonds Saw & Steel Co. W10 a Tobe Co. ye Also wide flange beams (4) 6.700 for” Avago Bod “<r 
a acific States Steel Corp 313 Standard Forgings C Co. W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel (18) io aa gare pied oe = apandbcotiad 
2 acific Tube Co oon ngs Corp. Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron (17) Flats only. ; at ae Gk meee 
Pi Phoned 14 Standard Tube Co. W13 Wilson Steel & Wi (18) 7 ae 
4 ron & Ste 3 ire Co. ) To dealers. 
bs igrim Drawn Steel re S16 struthe: oe W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., (19) Chicago & Pittsburgh Base. (38) 4 Ga, & lighter; 48” 
P7 ttsburgh Coke & Chem. S17 caine Dawes Steel C Wwi5 Woodwad Ii — (21) Now at ag ng narrower E : 
m ttsburgh Steel Co : 0. ‘ ward Iron Co. 21) New Haven, Conn. Base. (39) 48” and narro 
PO ittsbureh Tube Co, = Riperior Steel Corp. W16 Worth Steel Co. = Del. Sen Fran. Bay area. (40) Lighter than 0.035" ; 4.400 
Pll ohmmeee S19 Sweet's Steel Co. W18 Wyckoff Steel Co, Seas See te ee” 0.035” and heavier : 
ae . . Coal, Iron .R. Y1 Youngstwn § (41) Flats. 
estwn Sheet & Tube (24) Deduct 9.35¢ for finer than (42) Sent 
M vch 27, 19 
; 50 
’ 
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STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. 








BUTTWELD Carload Discounts from List, 
Size List Pounds -~——Black Ga 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A 8 c D E F 
%, 5.5¢ 0.24 36.5 34.5 35.5 8.5 9 7.5 
yy 6.0 0.42 33.5 31.5 32.5 9.5 8.5 
& 6.0 0.57 29 7 28 5.5 4.5 
1 8.5 0.85 40.5 38.5 39.5 24.0 22 20 23.0 
% 11.5 1.13 43.5 41.5 42.5 28.0 26.0 27.0 
1 17.00 168 46.0 44.0 45.0 31.0 29.0 30.0 
1% 23.0 2.28 46.5 44.5 45.5 31.5 29.5 30.5 
1% 27.5 2.73 47.0 45.0 46.0 32.0 30 31.0 
2 37.0 3.68 47.5 45.5 46.5 32.5 30.5 31.5 
2% 58.5 5.82 48.0 46.0 47.0 33.0 31.0 32.0 
3 76.5 7.62 48.0 46.0 47.0 33.0 31.0 32.0 


Column A: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 
M6; Butler, Pa. %-%”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 1% per- 
centage points lower on %”, 2 points lower on 4”, 3 points 
lower on %”, W10. Wheatland, Pa., 2 pts lower on \” 
through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain, 
O. N3; Youngstown, plus 42% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana,Calif. K1 quotes 11 
points lower on 4%” and larger continuous weld and 31% 
on 3%” and 4”, 

Columns B & E: Sparrows Point Md. B2. 

Columns C & F: Indiana Harbor, Ind., %” through 3”, 
Y-1; Aiton, Ill. (Lorain, O., base) Li quotes 2 points 
lower on %", 4”, %” 

Column D: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 
M6; Butler, Pa., %” through %”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 
except 3% points lower on \”, 2% pts on \”, 3 pts on 
%”, W10. Wheatland, Pa., except 2 pts lower on ” 
through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain 
N3; Youngstown, plus 26.5% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town, Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 
11 points lower on 4%” and larger continuous weld and 
15.5% on 3%” and 4”, 


SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % 


ELECTRIC WELD Seamless Elec. Weld 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. Black Galv. 

Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B Cc 

2 37.0c 3.68 36.0 20.5 36.0 

2% 58.5 5.82 39.0 23.5 39.0 

3 76.5 7.62 39.0 23.5 39.0 

3% 92.0 9.20 41.0 25.5 41.0 

4 $1.09 10.89 41.0 25.5 41.0 

5 1.48 14.81 41.0 25.5 41.0 

6 1.92 19.18 41.0 25.5 41.0 





Column A: Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 
Youngstown Y1 
Column B: Aliquippa J5; Lorain, O. N3; Youngstown Y1. 


Columns C & D: Youngstown R2. 





BOILER TUBES 


Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft. inclusive. 


oO. B.W. —Seamliess— Elec. Weld 
In. Ga. H.R. C.D. H.R. C.D. 
1 13 12.36 14.39 13.96 13.96 
1% 13 14.63 17.05 14.19 16.54 
1% 13 16.17 19.02 15.68 18.45 
1% 13 18.39 21.64 17.84 20.99 
2 13 20.61 24.24 19.99 23.51 
2% 13 22.96 27.03 22.27 26.22 
2% 12 25.29 29.76 24.53 28.87 
21 12 27.71 32.58 26.88 31.60 
2% 12 29.36 34.53 28.48 33.49 
- 12 30.82 36.27 29.90 35.18 
3% poets 11 35.87 42.22 34.79 40.95 
31 11 38.52 45.35 37.36 43.99 
4 10 47.82 56.25 46.39 54.56 
43 9 63.37 74.59 61.47 72.35 
5 ; hae 2) 73.37 86.32 71.17 83.73 
6 : 7 112.62 132.51 


Boiler tube producers include Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., National Tube Co., Globe Steel Tubes Co., Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Republic Steel Corp., Standard Tube Co. 














~ eLaD STEELS 
(Cents per pound) 
——Plates Strip-—— Sheets——--__ 
Cold-Rolled Copper 


Carbon Base Carbon Base Base 


Cladding Carbon Base 
10% earns: —_ pg J 20% Both Sides 


Stainless 10% 20% 


302 ined awed 9.75 21.50—- 75.00 
22.50 

304 . 22.50 26.50 cana... wee’ 20.75 22.50—--+ 77.00 
24.00 

305. Sia ~~ wee rane eye eek 79.00 

309 ... 27.00 31.00 seis ced rie cr eee ane 

310 ... 32.50 36.50 Ek rc winked reer 2 

316 . 27.00 31.00 0 @ece ene 26.00 28.00— hid ta 
32.00 

317 ... 30.50 34.50 Rik ae 

318 22.50 33.50 eer sew hiew 6 bine eee 

321 . 23.50 27.50 eae cae 23.00 25.00 90.00 

347 25.00 29.00 SGke *. éeea 24.00 26.00—- 94.00 
30.00 

405 18.75 24.75 Gve's 

410 18.25 24.25 

430 18.25 24.25 pies ‘She San ; 

Ni kel. 27.50 34.50 31.50 41.00 anki maa 88.00 

Inconel. 36.00 46.00 Ce soee LS 

Mone! 29.00 37.00 26.50 33.50 Py eo Tia ery 83.00 

Copper* .... . 19.75+ 23.757 . 


* Dexodized. 7 Deduct 4.25c for hot- rolled, Production 
points for carbon base products; Stainless plates and sheets, 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3 and New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless- 
clad plates, Claymont, Del. W16 and Coatesville, Pa. L7: 
nickel, inconel and monel-clad plates, Coatesville 17; 
nickel, monel and copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 
Production point for copper-base sheets is Carnegie A13. 


BOLTS, NUTS 


CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. midwestern plants; 
per cent off list for less 
than case lots to consumers) 
6 in. and shorter: 

%-in. & smaller diam. 27 

ys-in. & %&-in. ers 0 

%-in. and larger .... 26 
Longer than 6 in.: 

BS Sd. ok ub sess 22 
Lag bolts, all diams.: 

6 in. and shorter .... 30 


over @ tt; ROMER 2.0 s05 28 
Ribbed Necked Carriage. 26 
eS ars are ss 40 
Sere 40 
Step, Elevator, “Tap, ‘and 

Sleigh Shoe .......... 4 
co) B  Rerereprere tre 
Boiler & Fitting-Up Bolts 37 

NUTS 
H.P. & C.P. Reg. & Heavy 
Square: 

%-in. and smaller ... 25 

Ys-in. & %-in. ....... 23 

%-in.-1%-in. ......... 23 

1% in. and larger a 16 
H.P. Hex.: Reg. Heavy 

%-in. & smaller 33 29 


fe-in. & %&-in.. 28 25 
%-in.-134-in. .. 25 23 
1% in. & larger 17 16 
C.P. Hex: 
%-in. & smaller 33 29 
grein. & %&-in.. 30 27 
%-in. & 1% in. 27 24 
15% in. & larger 20 17 
SEMIFINISHED NUTS 
American Standard 
(Per cent off list for less 
than case or key quantities) 
14-in. and Hvy. Reg. Lght. 
smaller ... 35 41 41 
fein. & %-in. 30 36 36 
%-in.-1% in.. 27 31 33 
1%-in. &larger 7 we 
STEEL STOVE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. plant; per cent off 
list in packages) 
Plain finish ...... 63.5 & 10 
Plated finishes ... 50 &10 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
(1020 steel; packaged; per 
cent off list) 

6 in. or shorter: 
%4-in. through %-in. 50 
%-in. through 1 in... 43 
Longer than 6 in.: 
%4-in. through %-in. 33 
%-in. through 1 in. 13 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 


(Packaged; per cent off list) 
1 in. diam x 6 in. and 


shorter 46 
1 in. and smaller diam. 
x over 6 in. 33 


HEADLESS SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
No. 10 and smaller .. 41 
%4-in. diam. & larger ... 24 
N.F. thread, all diams. . 18 


RIVETS 


F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural %-in., larger 7.25c 
ye-in., under ........43 off 


Washers, Wrought 


F.o.b. shipping point, to job- 
bers ........Net to $1 off 


ELECTRODES 


(Threaded, with nipples, un- 
boxed, f.o.b. plant) 


GRAPHITE 
--———Inches---—— Cents 
Diam, Length per lb 
17,18,20 60,72 16.00 
8 to 16 48,60,72 16.50 
7 48,60 17.75 
6 48,60 19.00 
4,5% 40 19.50 
3 40 20.50 
2% 24,30 21.00 
2 24,30 23.00 

CARBON 
40 100,110 7.50 
35 100,110 7.50 
30 84,110 7.50 

72 to 104 7.50 
17 to 20 34,90 7.50 
14 60,72 8.00 
10,12 60 8.25 


STAINLESS STEEL 


(cents per pound) 
(cents per pound) 


C.R. Struc- 
Type Sheets Strip  turals 
301... 37.50 30.50 28.50 
302... 37.50 33.00 28.50 
sus... 39.50 36.50 31.00 
304... 39.50 35.00 30.00 
309... 52.00 52.00 41.50 
316... 53.00 55.00 46.00 
321... 45.50 44.50 34.00 
347... 50.00 48.50 38.50 
410... 33.00 27.00 23.00 
416... 33.50 33.50 23.50 
420... 40.50 43.50 28.50 
430... 35.50 27.50 23.50 
501... 24.00 22.50 11.50 
23.50 12.50 


Baltimore, Types 301 through 
347 sheets, except 309 E2. 

Baltimore, bars, wire and 
structurals A10. 

Brackenridge,Pa., sheets A4 

Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 
sheets & strip, except Type 
309 strip quoted 51.00¢ U4. 

Butler, Pa., sheets and strip 
except Types 303, 309, 416, 
420, 501 & 502 A10. 

Carnegie, Pa., strip except 
Type 416; Type °309 strip 
quoted 51.00c S18. 

Cleveland, strip, except Type 
309 quoted 51.00c and ex- 
cept Type 416 AZT. 

Detroit, strip, except Type 
309 M1. 

Dunkirk,N.Y. bars, wire A4. 

Duquesne, Pa., bars C3. 

Gary, Ind., sheets except 
Type 416 C3. 

Harrison, N. J., strip C18. 

Massillon, all products, ex- 
cept Type 309 bars, wire & 
structurals quoted 42.00c, 
Type 501, 10.50c, Type 502 
11.50¢ R2. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars; sheets 
except Type 416, C3. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 
except Types 301, 309, 501 
& 502; strip Types 410 & 
430 only F2. 

Middletown, O., sheets and 
strip, except Types 303, 
416, 420, 501 and 502 A10. 

Midland, sheets & strip C18. 

Munhall, Pa., bars C3. 

Pittsburgh, sheets C18. 

Reading, Pa., bars & strip 
except Type 309 bars quot- 
ed 41.00c C4. 

So. Chicago, Ind., bars & 
structurals C3. 

Syracuse, N. Y., bars wire 
& structurals C18. 

Titusville, Pa., bars U4. 

Wallingford, Conn., strip, ex- 
cept 309, W2 quotes \%- 
cent higher. 

Washington, Pa., bars sheets 
& strip except Type 309 
strip quoted 51.00c J3. 

Washington, Pa., Types 301 
through 347 sheets & strip 
as listed except 303 & 309; 
316 sheets 58.00c,_ strip 
60.00c W4. 

Watervliet, N. Y., structur- 
als & bars A4. 

Waukegan, bars & wire A7 

West Leechburg, Pa., strip, 

‘pe 300 quoted 
51.00¢ A4. 

Youngstown, 


COAL, CHEMICALS 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure benzol .......... 22.00 
Toluol, one deg. 19. 00-24.75 
Industrial xylol. .20.50-26.50 


Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia.$45.00 
Cents per pound, ovens 

Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 


strip C8. 


turnable drums) ......13.50 
Do., less than carlots.14.25 
Do., tank cara ........12.50 
FLUORSPAR 


Metallurgical grade, _f.o.b. 
shipping point, in Ill, Ky., 
net tons, carloads, effective 
CaF, content, 70% or more, 
$37; less than 60%, $34. 

Imported, net ton, duty paid, 
metallurgical grade, $39-$40. 


METAL POWDERS 


(Per pound, f.o.b. shippin: 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh) 

Cents 
Sponge Iron: 
98+% Fe, carlots.. 15.00 
Swedish, c.if. New 
York, in bags. .7.40-8.59 


Electrolytic Iron: 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe 39.50 
Unannealed, 99-+- % 
WR Spann’ co0e 4a: SeOe 
Unannealed, 99-+-% 
Fe (minus 325 
MOG) 6. coceccence 48.50 


Carbonyl] Iron: 
97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 
10 microns. .70.00-135.00 
Aluminum: 
Carlots, freight 
ellowed: (.....escees 27.00 
Atomized, 500 Ib 
drums, — al- 


lowed... wees 380.09 
Brass, 10-ton lots. 23.25-26.25 
Copper: 

Electrolytic ........ 27.75 

Reduced .......... 27.00 
CA WE em 
Manganese: 

Minus 100-mesh £2.00-55.00 

Minus 35 mesh .... 48.00 

Minus 200 mesh.... 56.00 
Nickel, unannealed61.00-66.00 
BEGOM 0a son es 34.00-40.00 
Solder (plus cost of 

SS RP Ma Ai Par igs 
Stainless Steel, 302... 75.00 
na os bdite tice en a ee 
Zinc, 10-ton lots. 15.2 25-18.00 

Dollars 

Tungsten: 


99%, minus 8&0 to 200 
mesh, freight allowed, 
over 1000 Ib ...... 2.9 
1000 Ib... 1 oe 
less than 1000, lb. 3.00 
98.8%, minus 65 mesh, 
freight allowed. 
1000 Ib and over. .2.90 
less than 1000 Ib.. 3.00 


Molybdenum: 
99%, minus 80 to 200 mesh, 
over 500 Ib........ 2.25 
200 to 500 lb .... 2.60 


less than 200 Ib... 2.75 
82-88%, freight allowed, 
2000 Ib and over.. 2.40 
less than 2006 Ib.. 2.45 
Chromium, electrolytic 
99% Cr min. ...... 3.50 


METALLURGICAL COKE 
Price per net ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 

Connellsvll,fur, .$14.00-14.50 

Connellsvll,fdry. .15.50-16.50 

New River, foundry 19.00 

Wise county, foundry. ..15.95 

Wise county, furnace. ..15.20 


OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 


Kearney, N. J., ovens.$22.00 

Everett, Mass., ovens 
New England, del.!.22 

Chicago, ovens ........2 
Chicago, del. 
Detroit, del. 





Terre Haute, ovens... 21,20 
Milwaukee, ovens .....21.75 
Indianapolis, evens ... .20.75 
Chicago, del. ....... 24.12 
Cincinnati, del. ... 23.67 
Detroit, del. ........24.69 
Ironton, O., ovens ++ 20,40 
Cincinnati, del. .....22.71 


Painsville, O., ovens...2 
Buffalo, del. 
Cleveland, del. 
Erie, del. asters 

Birmingham, ovens .... 

Philadelphia, ovens . 

Neville Islavd. Pa. ,overs20).00 

Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 20.40 

Portsmouth, O., ovens. 19.50 





Detroit, ovens ........ 21.65 
Detroit, del. ........22:65 
Buffalo, del. ........24,0 
Flint, del. ......... +2409 
Pontiac, del. .......23.04 
Saginaw, del. .......24-40 


Includes representa- 
tive switching charge of: 
*, $1.05; +, $1.45, one-track 
charge being $1.20, two 
tracks $1.40, and three oF 
more tracks $1.50. {OF 
within $4.03 freight zone 
from works. 
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¥ WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 
ma (Prices, cents per pound, for delivery w ih.n switching limits, subject to extras) 
SHEETS Qo 
ents H.R. 18 Ga. C.R. BAR Standard 
Heavier* 15 Ga wan + HR* STRIP CR H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———— 
5.00 New York (city) 5.75 6.84 7.20 a9 “Re H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 
New York(c’try) 5 55 6.04 oo 6.04 : 5.85 6.64 8.60 5.65 5.90 7.34 
4 0.0 . 6 s 5.8 ~ er + “ - - 
3.50 Bosom deity) .. Me roe z ce ste 4 sr — 6.44 8.40 5.45 5.70 7.14 
Boston (c’try) . 5.73 6.48 5.9% gt ?; pe 8.90 8.70 5.75 6.08 7.28 
50 Phila. (cit ries ° 6.99 5.78 ; 5.60 6.30 8.50 5.55 5.88 7.08 
hila. oP eee 6.45 6.60 6.95 5.90 . 78 ».46 
i Phila, (c’try) .. 6.20 6.35 6.70 9.90 o% 9.49 6.46 8.40 5.50 5.70 6.50 
3.50 Balt, (city) at 4 : -é 0.60 ‘i 5.50 6.21 8.15 5.25 5.45 6.55 
. 5.25 6.69 6.66 = 7G ox nia . 
Balt. (c’try) 5 OS 6.49 648 ab —. 5.69 6.39 eo 5.69 5.40 7.04 
ode 46 5.59 5.4¢ j 5.45 5.2 
8.50 Norfolk, Va. 6.10 sty % ws jor aye pp Papen 
cle ‘ 6.15 <i 5.2 3.15 7.55 
Wash. (w’hse). 5.46 6.00 . c se aa pe rps pt 
+- ere >. aa 4 0.0 D.§ j 7 
. Buffalo (del.).. 5.25 6.00 7.00 " - - 5 10 5.61 7 
5. 00 Buffalo (w’hse) 5.05 5 80 a a6 : = ) 10.10 5.35 5.65 
Hig Seige: : Sea ».05 9.90 5.1 5.45 6.75 
Pitts. (w’hse).. 5.05 5.80* 6.45-6.70 5.20 6.15 5.00 5 75 9.55 js “ oe : 
v Detroit (w’hse). 5.33 6.08* 7.09 540 pipen a“ 92 bare po 
Ur o.4: e O. 08 GSE 5. 5! 
Cleveland (del.) 5.25 6.00 7.15 aa do + ’ ’ ) 5.44 5.59 6.68 
Bieva (w'hse) ge = 3 joke 0.4: 6.20 5.32 5.95 8.31 5.37 5.52 6.87 
: 5.05 5.80 6.95 5.24 6.00 5.12 5.75 8.16 5.17 x O90 . on 
v0. Cincin. (w'hse). 5.32 5.84 6.29 5.49 5 “on es a 5 zo rp sa 
B On ay ‘ sate es: o- 0.3 t 9, 90t75 5 5.59 ~: 
20 Chicago (city) . 5.25 6.00* 6.90 5.30 5.2 Md GQ T5445 ee ta eee 
me Chicago (w’hse) 5.05 5.80* 6.70 510 she a peed phe df 5.25 5.40 6.60 
f. 40 Milwaukee(city) 6.14* 7.04 5.44 ‘ : - ~ yea’ oe a aps 
+3 Milwau, (c’try). 5.94" 6.84 5 24 5 4 5.89 oentts 519 7 pr 
BC . 0.“ : o. u.s9 9.69775 5.1! 
: St. Louis (del.). 6.28 7.18 5.58 : on “ tee new spss 
5.00 St. L. (w’hse). 6.13 7.03 543 ; % ie a= Lap es > Gon 
ons 5 46 5.3 ) : 4 5.53 3 
3.00 Birm’ham (del. ) 5.2010 5.95 6.302 ripen ere . US 1.88 5.38 5.53 6.73 
5.00 Birm’hm(w’ hse) 5.0510 5.80 6.152 5, 1020 ee ss 5.20" 7.6310 
3.00 Omaha, Nebr. . 6.131 g 3: ae ; vi 5.05% 
) 00 eee .33 6.13 Zi 6.15 6.98 6.18 7.83 
Los Ang. (city) 5.95 7.15 7.60 6.00 g On = Of 27 sci sre 
2 5A L. A. (w'’hse) 5.80 7.00 7.45 5.85 10 5 80 736 mer ys po 
. « J. S$. 5.8 5: = E 
5.00 San Francisco . 6.259 8.602 7.502 wit) or : F ne py rigate ype 
5.50 Seattle-Tacom: 5 2074 ‘ js ies sean 6.15° 7.808 6.009 6.159 8.109 
as Seattle-Tacoma 6.7073 8.153 Mi 6.90 6.35 8 BO 10.10 2» ach ‘ 
ars Kans. (w’hse). 5.65 6.40 7.30 5.70 rm a a pigs pe pox a 
‘ “ 5.7 <a 5.60 6.35 10.10 5.65 5.80 7 
* Prices do not include gage extras; + en 4 < : ov. 7.00 
as iil aieinded’: §-an tolled: 3¢ o8 sna page include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
2000 Ib and over; 1—1500 Ib and over; 2—500 pag gp 2000 to 9999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold-finished bars, 
2.90 Ib; 5-300 to 499 Ib; *—400 to 3999 Ib; 10-500 to 9999 Ib POR operon 1499 Ib; 4—-400 to 1499 lb; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; *—1000 Ib and over; *—300 to 999 
2.95 at rae 
3.00 REFRACTORIES 
ah, ORES FERROALLOYS 
(Prices per 1000 bricks, f.o.b. plant) LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE 
: ! 
9 FIRE CLAY BRICK uae se MANGANESE ALLOYS 
i , i : 1ross n, 5142 % é é | é 3 : ” 20% 
Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, Farber, Attar pom 25 SS, Sepseral) lowe Toke Lamagg Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si). Carlot 
exico, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, or any, in upper. inke rail freiont Proc aat rs per gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
Curwensville, Pa., $107; Ottawa, Ill:, $106 ead Rei : : ee ee burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 
, » $106. charges and taxes tl é f buy 3 7 _ 
pate 3141 at above points count. ; : ee Se ee ae ton lower. 
igh-He : -w : : . 
_ 3 a7 ae wana ag oe W oodbridge Old range bessemer . $8.10 Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 75-52%, C 7 
; Mo., West Decatur cate —— Mexico, Old range nonbessemer 7.95 approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross 
2.40 Creek Cc Bs areas on, earfield, Beach Mesabi bessemer 7.85 ton of alloy, cl., packed, $184; gross ton lots, 
45 ome or urwensville, Pa., Olive Hill, Mesabi nonbessemer 7 74 packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216 
ditchins, Haldeman, or Ashland, Ky., Troup, High skcabnaran . Son f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls N. Y., 
3,50 or Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Ports- oe ae Sc or Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.0.b. Bir- 
mouth, or Oak Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $86. EASTERN LOCAL OR mingham and Johnstown, Pa furnaces $172 
Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, or Van- Sherids a. | 75, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 
KE spe eat 1 . Louis, an - : : Ee taal Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 
dalia, Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Beach a Cents per unit, del E. Pa. Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 
oe. or Clearfield, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins Foundry and basic 56.62% concentrates to above prices, f.0 b. Los Angeles pike ‘Ween- 
or ‘ os _ COMATOSE cise Vb aie alii ; ia a ace dinate Sani awl 
fae tone xy fh oe or Troup, Tex., , xe ahs 16.00 cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 
150 Til, $80. y, Ga., Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, FOREIGN ORE Te bo lots, $214: less gross ton lots 
50 ; as ; ante - . . : $2: .o.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for 
dO Clearfield, ute: Oak Hill. or Portsmouth, 0., sist wale te te eae Avantic ports each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
5.95 Ottawa aT es Pa., Bessemer, Ala., $72; Spot sabi goat $7.00 ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively 
ZY Otta 4 ie 70. * ee eee . eeeee . ‘ 7 
5 20 Long-term contract ..... ; : 15.00 Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
Dry Press: LADLE BRICK North African hemitites .. dias s ee (Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 
y Press: Freeport, Merill Station, Clearfield, Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% 18.00 0.10% C, 24.75¢ per lb of contained Mn, car- 
ve _ Irondale, Wellsville, O., Chester, W. Va., ¢ i hess : load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8¢ 
2.00 a Cumberland, W. Va., $60. TUNGSTEN ORE Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max. 0.15% C 
> 70 int Pia Chester, W. Va., Wellsville, 0., Wolframite, scheelite, net ton unit, duty grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C 
r I umberland, W. Va., $58. paid 4 MES thy oe ca - $20-$22 1.5¢c for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max 
. 75% C—max. 7% Si. § ; : ) 
4 at: tee ee tee ol ae nee: MANGANESE ORE 90% approx., C 0.07% ene Fe Sen ie). 
2 lll., $90; Beach Creek Pa $86 — Long term contracts, nominal; nearby, 48%, Pe AOE: Se: * FE AAS Case 
- , . duty paid, 79.8c-81.8c per long ton unit, c.i-f. Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-89%, 
75 * SILICA BRICK U. S. ports; prices on lower grades adjusted C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump 
1.12 el ey en ger or Sproul, Pa., Ports- to manganese content and impurities. bulk 18.15c per Ib of contained Mn, carload 
“ mouth, O., Ensley, Ala., $86; Hays, P: 91: packed 18.9¢, t 20.0c, less 21.2c 
85 — or Rockdale, IU. E Chicas Ind. pote CHROME ORE livered. Spot, eee ee 
6 ehi, Utah, Los Angeles, $101 : : Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New Y é iz “ 
40 i Ss, ‘ ; . cars, Ne ork, Philadelphia, I ; Q" 2 of . 
7 Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes . Baltimore, Charleston, S. C. ylus lm ogee pepe a Ly pag eo Sia: re 
7 Claysbure, Mt. Uni pes (net ton): freight diff , ’ , plus ocean 2% max., Si 1% max., C 0.2% max.): Carload 
90 Ry he t. Union, Sproul, Pa., Birming- pb a Poe ae delivery to Portland, jump bulk, 29¢ per Ib of metal; packed, 35.5c; 
02 ueses a en j fo é , asn. ton lot 31.25c, less ton lot 33.25c Delivered 
62 Joliet. Be a Pesan — te (net ton): Indian and African Spot, add 2c. 
ie ockdale, .. E. Chicago, E , , 
.04 Hays, Pa., $85. £g Ind., 48% eh Soda v $8280 peng og Electrolytic : Less than 250 Ib, 
70 48% 3: ae / .35.00-36.00 35¢; 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 2000 to 35,999 
40 Bae : BASIC BRICK 48% no ratio ..... 2} 26.00 30¢; 36,000 Ib or more, 28c “Pr nit 
00 \Sase prices per net ton; f.o.b. works, Balt Sete eer I di J F ta Lee a gab. 
a eleas ae Vaiedbet, Pa. 8, Balti- South African Transvaal ne ni ott iy metal 1.5¢ per pound, f.0.b 
, ase = oe “ars y P rei , : : 
50 Bu ned chrome brick, $66; chemical-bonded 44% no ratio .............. . .$17.00-18.00 Louis eae ms pomreh any > in — 
"65 chrome brick, $69; magnesite brick, $91; 45% no ratio . . .. + -17.00-18.00 reeha sk pgp ck 0 io mama 
65 chemical-bonded magnesite, * $80. 48% no ratio .......... . . « .26.00-27.00 Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract 
00 MAGNESITE 50% no ratio ..... ‘ ’ "37.00-27.50 lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95c 
.09 Bas i ais per lb of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot 
o4 se prices per net ton, f.o.b. works, Breaiion 10.60c, less ton 11.60c._ Freight allowed. F 
4 Chewelah, Wash.) 44% 2.5:1 lump ..... 32 2% C grade, Si 15-17% i ee trom 
“40 Domestic dead ast ‘ rere wer 0 grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 0.2c from 
¢ aes. ead - burned, % grains; bulk, Rhodesian above prices. Spot, add 0.25c 
a »*' 50-$31; single paper bags, $35-$35.50. aes sian ea, 
te seins <5 ne Patio Bec art sath. late ats. 3a ee CHROMIUM ALLOYS 
“ 7 (Base prices per net ton) 48% 3:1 laa’ : - fe Age 25.00 High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract c.l 
wo ‘ By ne, Gane-berned bulk; Billmeyer, Blue ” Domestic—rail nearest se ris bd lump, bulk, 20.5¢ per Ib of contained Cr. c.1 
of illiams, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., Mill- 48% 3:1 ; ne ve erupt a ae 
or Git Ro Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, ¥ Ee — pre io Ma He 
na . ook an Mer i 0, $12.25: Thornton. MOLYBDENUM i ee as wy (Cr 60-65% 
4 iP, “ +39; olly Siding, Bonne Sulphic . ‘ s Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%), Add 1.1le to 
| Tee, Mo., $12.45. ee ee ae — Ib, molyb- high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 
vial » mines sssereeee $0.90 (Please turn to page 133) 
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Nonferrous Outlook Bright 


Rise of industrial production rate and high level of business 
activity generating good demand for nonferrous metals and 


products over the next several months 


HIGH LEVEL industrial production 
and business activity are keeping the 
outlook reasonably bright for pro- 
ducers of nonferrous metals and non- 
ferrous products. 

STEEL’S latest industrial production 
index in recovering from effects of 
the coal miners’ strike has bounded 
to a level equal to the highest point 
attained in 1949. 


New nonfarm housing starts in 
February about matched January’s 
80,000, making a total for those two 
months 160,000—-60 per cent ahead of 
the corresponding period of last year. 
And the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards gives you reason to 
expect continued good performance in 
the housing field. A survey by that 
organization discloses that in 83 per 
cent of 470 reporting cities the num- 
ber of new houses to be constructed 
in 1950 will at least equal the alltime 
record set in 1949. 

A leading producer of appliances 
sees demand for its products in the 
last half of the year as good as that 
in the first half, and with few excep- 
tions makers of leading brands of 
appliances have been unable to meet 
the strong consumer demand thus 
far this year. 

Automobile output is not only ris- 
ing but the total of cars turned out 
this year is 20 per cent ahead of 
that for the corresponding period of 
last year, even though one of the 
“Big Three” producers has_ been 
strikebound. Spring and summer 
have always been regarded as good 
for a fillip to the auto business. 


Nonferrous Orders Up 


Another measurement of “things 
to come” is the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s figures on new orders received 
by manufacturers. They too show 
reasons for optimism. In January, 
new orders for nonferrous metals and 
their products rose to $564 million, 
a level exceeded in only five months 
of 1949. In addition, the value of all 
orders received by manufacturers 
(durable goods and nondurables) was 
higher in January than in all but one 
month of last year. Although these 
statistics are several weeks old they 
foretell the production levels for sev- 
eral months, for any change in pro- 
duction is necessarily preceded by a 
change in the trend of orders. 


All of these bullish signs plus nu- 
merous others that could be cited 
add up to a good demand for non- 
ferrous metal products. 


Copper, Brass Business Good 


Reflecting good demand for copper 
and brass, the orders placed for de- 
livery of refined copper in March had 
by early last week risen to around 
106,000 tons, not far below totals for 
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January and February. Sales for 
April delivery had reached 55,000 
tons. As a result of fairly active 
demand the price situation remains 
firm at 18.5 cents a pound for elec- 
trolytically refined copper delivered 
Connecticut valley. 

Rise since last July in shipments 
of refined copper in the United States 
has been accompanied by a continued 
decline in stocks of refined copper 
in the hands of domestic producers 
(see accompanying chart). Stocks 
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at the end of February, says the Cop- 
per Institute, were down to 77,472 
tons, lowest since last April. 


While refiners’ stocks declined in 
February fabricators’ stocks of re- 
fined copper rose 9437 tons to 363,924 
tons at the end of the month. Un- 
filled orders held by fabricators at 
the end of February required 195,860 
tons of refined copper. That was an 
increase of 19,934 tons over January. 


Fabricators’ copper consumption of 

102,896 tons in February was 6025 
tons below that in January, but with 
February being the shorter month 
its daily rate of consumption was ap- 
proximately 160 tons greater than 
that of January. 
. Copper content of products sold by 
fabricators in February toaled 122,- 
830 tons, an increase of 27,390 tons 
over January. 

Although copper is in good de- 
mand, brass mills have not found 
too much difficulty in locating enough 
copper to keep going. Brass ingot 
is reported still easy to get. Brass 
rod deliveries run up to two weeks 
or a little longer on small sizes. Some 
of the larger sizes are in stock at 
some mills for quick delivery. Brass 
and copper tube deliveries are four 
to six weeks, and brass sheet four 
to six weeks, depending on the mill 
where order is placed. 

Per capita consumption of copper 
is increasing, Revere Copper & Brass 
Inc. points out in its annual report. 


It now is about 18 pounds a yea. 
compared with 12.2 pounds in 193). 
Total copper requirements have be: 1 
boosted not only by the per capita 
increase but also by a rise in the 
population. 


Freight Rates Cut on Copper 


Freight rate cuts on copper bars, 
coils, ingots, pigs or slabs, and wire 
bars or rods have been announced by 
the Pacific Coast-European Confer- 
ence. 

The reductions effective Mar. 8 are: 
$3.98 per long ton, contract, to Group 
2 Continental ports; $2.98 contract 
and $3.31 noncontract. to Denmark; 
$1.18 contract and $1.51 noncontract 
to Norwegian and Swedish terminal 
ports; $4.28 contract and $4.61 non- 
contract to western Mediterranean 
ports, Group 4; and $4.48 contract 
and $4.81 noncontract to North Af- 
rica and eastern Mediterranean. 

No change was made in the United 
Kingdom tariff on these commodities. 
The new copper rates range from $15 
and $18.35 to $20 and $23.25 in the 
various group destinations. 


Lead Sales Lagging 


Recent price decreases on lead 
have failed to stimulate sales. Ap- 
parently expecting a further decrease 
in view of continued large supplies of 
foreign lead offered on the U. S. mar- 
ket, consumers are following a cau- 
tious buying policy and keeping in- 
ventories down and calling for 
prompt shipment. 

Weak undertone of the lead mar- 
ket could be changed quickly by pos- 
sible work stoppages at lead mines 
and plants in Mexico, an important 
supplier to the U. S. Labor con- 
tracts in Mexico are _ reconsidered 
every two years. When contracts 
were negotiated in 1948, conferences 
bogged down and important mines 
and plants were idle several weeks. 


Contributing to the easing in the 
lead market is a seasonal decline in 
replacement battery business. Pro- 
ducers shipped 1,159,000 replacement 
batteries in February, compared with 
1,467,000 in January. 


Zinc in Strong Demand 


Galvanizers and brass mills con- 
tinue to provide good demand for 
zinc and with supplies limited there 
has been some speculation that an- 
other price rise may be in the mak- 
ing. Sellers are reported to be re- 
luctant to book orders for May and 
June deliveries, for they are pretty 
fully sold up for April shipment and 
want to hold on to their remaining 
supplies awhile to see what further 
market and price developments there 
may be. 


Tin Price Moves Actively 


Freed from price pegging by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., tin has 
been showing considerable = price 
movement. Most of the price act'v- 
ity results from demand from dealers 
and professionals, the demand from 
industrial consumers being negligile. 
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MARKET PRICES 





Primary Metals 


Copper: Electrolytic 18.50c, Conn. Valley, 
Lake, 18.62%c, Conn. Valley. 

Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 16.75-18.25c; 
88-10-2 No. 215) 25.25c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
21.75c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 14.25-16.00c, 


Zine: Prime western 10.00c, brass _ special 
10.25¢c, intermediate 10.50c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 11.10c, delivered. 

Lead: Common, 10.30c; chemical, 10.40c; cor- 
roding, 10.40c, St. Louis. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 
pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 lb and 
over, f.0.b. shipping point. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 16.00- 
16.50¢; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 
15.50-16.00c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 17.25- 
17.75¢; grade 2, 16.75-17.25c; grade 3, 15.25- 
15.75¢; grade 4, 14.75c-15.00c. Prices include 
os at carload rate up to 75 cents per 100 
Ib. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over, 20.50c, f.o.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 

Tin: Grade A, prompt del., 77.75¢c; March 
del. 77.75c; April del. 77.12%%4c; May del 
76.87%c; June del. 76.75c. Chinese 99% tin, 
prompt del., nominal. 

Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below 24.50c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties 0.1% max.) 25.00c; f.0.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. Foreign, 99%: Chinese, 
23.00c; English, Belgian, prompt, 23.00c, New 
York. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-Ib - pigs, 
42.50c; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 43.50c; ‘‘F”’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
40.50c. Prices include import duty. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York §$71- 
$74 per 76-Ib flask. 

Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 
Ib contained Be. 

Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.15. 
Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.80 per Ib for 550 Ib (keg); 
$1.80 per Ib for 100 lb (case); $1.87 per lb 
under 100 Ib. 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Silver: Open market, New York, 73.25c per oz. 
Platinum: $66-$69 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

Iridium: $100 per troy ounce. 

Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 
(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill; 
based on 18.50-cent copper.) 


Sheet: Copper 32.18; yellow brass 28.69; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 32.10; 90%, 31.61; red 
brass, 85%, 30.60; 80%, 30.12; best quality, 
29.58; nickel silver, 18%, 42.27; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5% 50.90. 


Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 28.03; cold-drawn 
29.28; yellow brass free cutting, 23.19; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 31.79; 90% 31.30; red 
brass 85% 30.29; 80% 29.81. 

Seamless Tubing: Copper 32.22; yellow brass 
31.70; commercial bronze 90% 34.27 ; red 
brass 85% 33.51; 80% 33.03. 

Wire: Yellow brass 28.98; commercial bronze, 
95% 32.39; 90% 31.90; red brass, 85% 30.89; 
80% 30.41; best quality brass 29.87. 

Copper Wire: Bare soft, f.o.b., eastern mills, 
100,000 Ib lots 22.55, 1.c.l. 23.17, ¢.1. 22.67: 
In herproor, f.o.b. eastern mills, 100,000 Ib 
ts 24.85, l.c.l. 25.60, c.l. 25.10; magnet, 


delivered, c.1. 28.50 
sige , 15,000 Ib or more 28.75, 


NONFERROUS METALS 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 
Sheets and Circles: 2S and 3S mill finish c.l. 


Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 
Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 
Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 

0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 - 


0.135-0.096 12-48 27.4 eee eee 
0.095-0.077 12-48 27.9 26.0 29.6 
0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 
0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 
0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 
0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 
0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 
0.018-0.017 12-36 31.1 28.3 32.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 
0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 
0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 
0.011 12-24 34.6 31.3 36.7 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 35.6 32.3 38.0 
0.009-0.0085 12-24 36.8 33.4 39.5 
0.008-0.0075 12-24 38.1 34.6 41.1 
0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 
0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 





* Minimum length, 60 inches. tT Maximum 


diameter, 24 inches. 


Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 


Diam. (in.) —Round— -——Hexagonal—— 

or distance R317-T4, 

across flats 178-T4 R317-T4 17S-T4 
0.125 48.0 sas ee 
0.156-0.203 41.0 
0.219-0.313 38.0 
0.344 37.0 se 47.0 
0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.406 36.5 nie ia 
0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.469 36.5 eA ee 
0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.531 36.5 ise as 
0.563 36.5 41.5 
0.594 36.5 ar vas 
0.625 36.5 43.0 41.5 
0.656 36.5 avd ae 
0.688 36.5 een 41.5 
0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 39.0 
1,063 35.5 ee 37.5 
1.125-1.500 34.5 39.0 37.5 
1.563 34.5 ee 36.5 
1.625 33.5 36.5 
1.688-2.000 33.5 can 
2.125-2.500 32.5 
2.625-3.375 31.5 

LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $15.50 per cwt; add 50c per cwt, 10 
sq ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $15.50 
per cwt. Traps and bends: List price plus 37%. 
ZINC 

Sheets, 15.50c f.o.b. mill, 36,000 Ib and over. 
Ribbon zinc in coils, 15.00c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 
Ib and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 14.00c; 
over 12-in., 15.00c. 


NICKEL 
(Base prices f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled, 
66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. 


MONEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 
50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c. 
Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and blocks, 
40.00c. 
MAGNESIUM 

Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in. in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib, 
35.00-36.00c. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.o.b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 25.50c; 5 tons and over 26.00c ; 
1 to 5 tons, 26.50c; less than 1 ton, 27.00c. 
Copper Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.o.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed; Flat un- 
trimmed 28.84c; oval 28.34c; cast 26.87c. 
Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
46.50c f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,000 lb, 
17.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Packaged 
in 100 lb drums add %-cent. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 1b 
bags, up to 250 Ib, 25.75c; over 250 Ib, 24.75c, 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 lb, 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 100 lb, 64.00c; 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-Ib kegs, 26.50c; 400-Ib 
bbl. 24.50c, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed 
on barrels, or 4 or more kegs. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over 91.00c; 
500 to 999 Ib, 91.5c; 200 to 499 Ib, 92.00c; 
less than 200 Ib, 93.5c; ball, 1000 lb and 
over, 93.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 93.75c; 200 to 
499 Ib 94.25c; less than 200 Ib, 95.75c f.o.b. 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 Ib, to consumers 58.2c; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 49.9c; 600 to 1900 
Ib, 47.6c; 2000 to 9900 lb, 45.8c, f.o.b. Sew- 
aren, N. J. Freight not exceeding St. Louis 
rate allowed. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 38.00c, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y.; 40.50c f.0.b. Cleveland; 
39.25c, del., Detroit and Philadelphia. 
Stannous Sulphate: 100 Ib kegs or 400 Ib bbl, 
less than 2000 Ib 84.50c; more than 2000 Ib, 
82.50c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 

Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
70.80c; 100 Ib kegs 71.80c, f.o.b. Carteret, 
N. J. 


Scrap Metals 
BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
Ib, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Clean Rod _ Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


GP) necccstwesne 15.50 15.50 14.75 
Yellow brass ....... 12.50 12.25 11.37% 
Commercial Bronze 

. , SSSA 14.50 14.25 13.75 

ae" isaveeseebedae 14.25 14.00 13.50 

Red brass 

SN. 6 twa sameanene 14.00 13.75 13.25 

Bs bowed kane 13.62% 13.37% 12.87% 
Best Quality (71-80%) 13.37% 13.12% 12.62% 
Muntz Metal ....... 11.50 11.25 10.75 
Nickel, silver, 10%.. 14.50 14.25 7.25 
Phos. bronze, A..... 16:75 16.50 15.50 
Naval brass ........ 12.00 11.75 11,25 
Manganese bronze .. 12.00 11.75 11.12% 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered eastern refineries, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 15.25; No. 2 copper 14.25; light 
copper 13.25; composition red brass 12.50; 
radiators 10.00; heavy yellow brass 9.50. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 


. No. 1 copper 15.25; No. 2 copper 14.25; light 


copper 13.25; refinery brass (60% copper) per 
dry copper content 13.50-13.75. 
DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 
Copper and brass: Heavy copper and wire, No. 





1950 : An- 1 13.50-13.75; No. 2 12.50-12.75; light copper 
Mar. 23 Copper Lead Zine Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 11.50-11.75; No. 1 composition red brass 
Mar 21-22 ip 10.30 10.00 77.75 17.00 (24.50 40.00 73.25 11.00-11.25; No. 1 composition turnings 10.25- 
Mar. 29 _ 15.50 10.30 10.00 77.12% 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 10.50; mixed brass turnings 6.25-6.50; new 
Ma 7 1 18.50 10.30 10.00 76.25 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 brass clippings 10.50-11.00; No. 1 brass rod 
a a 18.50 10.30 10.00 76.00 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 turnings 9.25-9.50; light brass 6.00-6.25; heavy 
Mar. 15 18.50 10.30 10.00 77.00 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 yellow brass 7.25-7.50; new brass rod ends 
Ma ‘4 18.50 10.30 10.00 76.50 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 9.75-10.00; auto radiators, unsweated 8.50- 
Ma: 13 18.8 10.30 10.00 75.50 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 8.75; cocks and faucets, 8.50-8.75; brass pipe 
ea 18.50 10.80 9.75 74.75 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 9.00-9.25. 
Ma es 18.50 10.80 9.75 74.625 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 Lead: Heavy 8.00-8.25c; battery plates 3.50- 
Ma: 9-4 18.50 11.80 9.75 74.625 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 3.75; linotype and stereotype 8.75-9.00; elec- 
Ma : 18.50 11.80 9.75 74.50 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 trotype 8.25-8.50; mixed babbitt 8.00-8.25. 
Feb. A 18.50 11.80 9.75 74.375 17.00 27.25 40.00 73.25 Zine: Old zinc 4.25-4.75; new die cast scrap 
= 4 vg. 18.50 11.80 9.75 74.352 17.00 27.318 40.00 73.25 4.00-4.50; old die cast scrap 3.00-3.25. 

Tin: No. 1 pewter 39.00-41.00; block tin pipe 


60.00-62.00; No. 1 babbitt 30.00-32.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S nominal; old sheets 
nominal; crankcase nominal; borings and 
turnings nominal. 


a ‘| Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E. St. Louis; Zinc, 
has western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, 99%, del.; 
a ony, bulk, f.0.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery 

P Ked; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 
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MARKET PRICES 





























Consumer prices, except as otherwise noted, 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 





including brokers’ commissions, as reported to STEEL, Mar. 23, 1950; gross tons except as noted. 
Changes shown in italics. 


. Lous 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28.00-29 00 





120 


COMPOSITE No.1 eoey Be. See oe shipping point) No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.00-25.00 
Mar. 23 $28.66 No. 7 Busheling....._. 399 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $21.50-22.00 Machine Shop Turnings 14.00-15.00 
M 16 28.00 Pg Sida 3 . No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00-18.50 Short Shovel Turnings. 18.00-19.00 
ar. A No. 2° Bamiles ...¢s.-.- 5.00 No. 1 Busheli 18.00-18.50 
Feb. 1950 ......... ee pong yg 19.50-20.00 No. 1 Bundles ....... 31 50-22.00 Coe Seem Soares 
ME oo oe nees 34.60 Mashing Shop Turgingy. 19:50 No. 2 Bundles ...... 16.00-16.50 No, 1 Cupola Cast .... 35.00-36.00 
OR Sales 19.17 Mixed Borings Turnings 17.00 Machine Shop Turnings 11.00-11.50 Charg ging Box Cast .. 32.00-33.00 
p poor Say Punchings and Mixed Borings, Turnings 11.00-11.50 Heavy Breakable Cast. 29.00-30.00 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting Plate, elec. fur. grade 28.00-29.00 Short Shovel Turnings. 12.50-13.00 Brake Shoes ......... 29.00-30.00 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago Cut Structurals ...... 25.50-26.00 Punchings & Plate Scrap 22.50-23.00 Clean Auto Cast ..... 36.00-33.00 
cmd eastern Pennayiventa. Sher, arinned Waniies.. 26.50 Cut Structurals ...... 24.50-48 00. Barat COM 6 ivvriacin's 29.00-30.00 
Heavy Turnings 25.00 Elec. Furnace Bundles 21.50-22.00 Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 29.00 
Knuckles and Couplers. 30.00 Cast Iron Grades ae ——— eeee =o” 
PITTSBURGH Steel car wheels ... 30.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 26.00-20.590 Cane Eee Langihnn 2a ebei es 
: a en No. 1 Machinery...... 26.00-27.00 Rails 3 ft. and under... 37.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. $22.00 . Charging Box Casi... 26.00-26.50 {neue ‘Tinea "0. 7.00-36.0 
No. 2. Heavy Melt. ... ap No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 31.00-33.00 Heavy eg = eral 26.00-26.50 Angles, Splice Bars .. 32.00-33.00 
No, 2 Busheling ..... a8 No. 1 Machinery Cast. 36.00-37.00 waemaaine otor Blocks a. ae Railroad Specialties .. 30.00-31.00 
a . BD esesscses . Oo. far Me 2 kes OQ AEAHOADIC = seeeesreceens 5 
ag : — eeeceee ape y Charging Box Cast.... 34.00-35.00 
A .00-24. H k 00-35. RAN 
Heavy Turnings ...... 26.00-27.00 rauonnies Seton Blocks — 25-00 BOSTON —.* asusaag 
Machine Shop Turnings 22.00-22.50t Clean Auto Cast. 36.00-37.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
ees rin. ee 22.00-22.50t No. 1 Wheels......... 38.00 (F.o.b, shipping point) No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
suerte FONE. gg RES Maibin 9.004000 No, 1 Haury Ma. ste an.on-2050 No* 2 GZ zune 18 
pow “py gtd is“, : 0. eavy Melt. Steel 17.00-17.50 ° Turnings , 
Low Phos. Steel........ 3#.50-36.00 CINCINNATI Ne, 1 Bundles ..... ve. 19.00-20.00 Machine Shop ngs 9.00 
o. 1 Busheling .... 19.00-19.50 Cast Iron Grades 
Cast Iron Grades*® No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.00 Machine Shop Turnings 11.00-11.50 |. - 
ii iat Se No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 23.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.50-11.00 No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 30.00-35.00 
i pola Cast.... 34.00-35.00 No, 1 Busheling ...... 27.00 Short Shovel Turnings. 13.00-13.50 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 38.00-39.00 No, 1 Bundles 27.00 Bar Crops and Plate.. 21.00-22.00 Railroad Scrap 
Charging Box Cast.... 31.00-32.00 No. 2 Black Bundles.. 23:00 Punchings & Plate Scrap 21.60-22.00 No. 1 R.R. H Melt. 20, 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 29.00-30.00 No, 3 Bundles ........ 18.00 Chemical Borings .... 19.00-19.50 Rails, Banton ‘Tangthe 30.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 14.00 
manrees one a, Sermees Hone tn rte 
No. 1 RR. Heavy. Melt.. 33.00-33.50 Cast teen -Deetags. «<<. 17.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.50-30.50 SPATIUH 
yi OE ares eaten ity $5.00-28.00 Mixed Cast .... .00-22.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 35.50-36.00 Cast Iron Grades Heavy Breakable Cast. 24.50-25.50 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 39.00-40.00 Us adabacees 21.50-22.50 No. 1 Busheling ...... 15.50 
Rails, 18 in. and under 40.00-41.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 38.00 Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.56-18.50 Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles ... 16.00 
Railroad Specialties .. 35.50-36,00 Charging Box Cast.... = lth agg: coer ARTE ha 9 
Angles, Splice Bars ... 37.00-38.00° Stove Flate ... ....... p Bm 4 14 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 32.00 CHICAGO Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.00 
® Nominal. Unstripped Motor Blocks 22.00 Punchings & Plate Scrap 27.50 
¢ Geashens: buying petecs Brake Shoes ......... 22.00 Ne. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $29.00 cut Structurals ..... 27.50 
. Clean Auto Cast ..... 38.00 No. 2 Heav Melt. Steel 27.00 
Drop Broken Cast .... 42.00 No. Tt Pe Bo een ss 29.00 Cast Iron Grades 
cs “ yo Benes i ae — No, 1 Cupola Cast .. 25.00-27.50 
CLEVELAND achine op rnings -00-18. Heavy Breakable Cast 25.00 
ni ium muaree. tan ee eaten. Det aa ii ae 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28.00-28,50 No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 00 ’ a o ceertaaen Sneter Seeks sg 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel Soe R.R. Malleable ....... 3.00 Cast Iron Borings .... 19.00-20.00 Malleable ...........-- 25.00 
No. 1 Busheling Rails, Rerolling ...... 34.00 Low Phos, ........-.. 30.50-31.50 Brake Shoes ......... ° 20.00 
No. 1 Bundles . Rails, Random Lengths 33.00 Elec. Furnace Bundles.. 28.00-29.00 Clean Auto Cast ..... 27.50 
No. 2 Bundles ....... Rails, 18 in. and under 42.00 Heavy Turnings ...... 23.00-24.00 No, 1 Wheels ........ 27.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 18.00-18.50 toatl iecas sin: alae 1080-500 Railroad Scrap 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 21.00-21.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. ; DETROIT No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 19.0 
Cast Iron fusions ..... 3 0-21.50 , ee ein agg i rt ae 
Sani tc i 30.90.90.80 (Brokers’ buying prices, No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 40,50-41.50 Rails, Random Lengths 19.00 
Cat See 31.00-31.50 f.o.b. shipping point) Clean Auto Cast ..... 41.50-42.50 Angles and Splice Bars 19.00 
. . No. 2 Heavy M No. 1 Wheels ........ 36.00-37.00 
‘ vy Melt. Steel $21.00-22.00 stove P 
esis tis eal it... 25, 00-2600 ve Plate ........6. 31.50-32.50 son “nena 
No. 2 Bundles ....... 20.00-21.00 
an, Sela cis 42.00-43.00 NO. 2 Bosheling arte 24.00-25.00 ae Ra ee Melt i ae (F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 
Charging Box Cast ... 38.00-39. pe sts ie nag 0-30-00 No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
ay cpap alette ppp 4 Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.00-14.00 Mailleable op 39.00-40.00 No, 2 pene Melt, Steel 75.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 32.00-32.50 Short Shovel Turnings. 15.00-16.00 Rails, Rerolling ...... 45.00-46.00 Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 16.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 31.00-32.00 C®St Iron Borings .... 16.00-17.00 Rails, Random Lengths 35.00-36.00 No, 3 Bundles .....-- nom. 
Brake 900s: ....««... 28.50-29.50 Punchings & Plate Scrap 24.00-25.00 Rails, 2 ft and under.. 41.00-42.00 Machine Shop Turnings 9.00 
Cleah Avis Cat... 42.50-43.50 Rails, 18 in. and under. 42.00-43.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 9.00 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 36.50-37.00 Cast Iron Grades rr gg page 75 00-15-50 Punchings & Plate Scrap 26.00 
BU Cenk a cseccenss 33.00-33.50 ee tS See 
‘50 No, 1 Cupola Cast ... 33.00-34.00 Cast Iron Grades 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 29.00-30.00 *Nominal. No. sae .00-33.00 
Railroad Scrap Clean Auto Cast..... 35.00-36.00 ~+ Oe sah ensg 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32.50-33.00 IRMINGHAM ue — 
R.R. Malleable ....... 38.50-39.00 BUFFALO - - No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 41.00-42.00 No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $24.00 Rails, Rerolling ...... 32.0 
Rails, 18 in. and under 43.00-44.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28.00-28.50 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 22.00 | 
a Ee eee ee et eke oe eeeaeee me 5 Geeeee.'....... ange SAMILOOM, OWT | 
he eten , q q shelings ..... wr teeees . + ea } 
Railroad Specialties... 35.00-35.50 No. 1 Bundles ........ 26.50-27.00 Machine Shop Turnings 19.50 (Delivered prices) 
Uncut Tires .......... 36.00-37.00 No. 2 Bundles ........ 24.00-24.56 Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 35 Melt 24,00 
Angles, Splice Bars .. 41.00-41.50 Machine Shop Turnings 18.00-18.50 Short Shovel Turnings YT ag Bt eee ry 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 19.00-19.50 Cast Iron Borings .... 19.00 Me hani ~ Bundle eeu 22.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 19.00-19.50 Bar Crops and Plate.. 27.00-28.00 Mrror"ctr scrap |. 20.00 
VALLEY Short Shovelings ..... 19.50-20.00 Cut Structurals ....... 27.00-28.00 M509 porings ‘Turnings 18.00 | 
- Low Phos, ....es-eee. 29.00-29.50 Rails, Remelting Pi eues 24.0 
0, 1 Heavy Melt, Steel $31.50-32.00 Cast Iron Grades Rails, Rerolling ....... 27.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 29.00-30.00 Cast iron Grades <a ee Busheling 18.00 
No. 1 Bundles ..... ve 81.50-32.00 Ny. 1 Machinery 36.00.37 SS cm 35.00  Bushelings new factory, 
No. 1 Machinery 36.00-37.00 Stove Plate ........+. 30.00 ee 
No, 2 Bundles ....... 24.50-25.50 Ny 7 Cupol 50-3250 N , prep’d 22.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 21.50-22.50 ~ ant ange ‘a co. We. T Whee... 5: 30.50-31.00 Bushelings new factory, 
Short Shovel Turnings. 23.50-24.00 Maiicable 31°50-32°50 Railroad Scrap a es ro 
y 0 ee rnings .. . 
Ege. POR. 5 csniic.csen 32.50-33.00 Railroad No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 25.00-26.00 
a ow R.R. Malleable ....... nominal Cast Iron Grades 
Railroad Scrap Rails, 2 ft. and under. > 00-39,00 Rails, Rerolling ..... 33.00-35.00 Cast .........eee00. 40,00-43.00 
Scrap rails ......... . 35.00-35.50 Rails, 3 ft and under. nominal _——— 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 33.00-33.50 Specialties ........... 33.00-34.00 Angles and Splice Bars nominal * F.o.b. shipping point. 
ad 
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MARKET NEWS 





Sheets Strip .. . 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 113 & 1i4 


Chicago — Supply-demand balance 
now is not expected until third quar- 
ter, and some trade authorities see 
no sign of let-up in demand before 
end of that period. A few are un- 
qualifiedly optimistic through the en- 
tire year. Many companies went in- 
to the coal-strike period with over- 
flowing order books, and strike-lost 
tonnage accentuated their supply 
problem. 

The shortage is causing inconveni- 
ence and in a few cases hardship 
among users. All producers have 
some type of allocation program in 
effect for flat-rolled products. 


If freight absorption is allowed, 
consumers are confident the present 
bleak outlook for relatively quick im- 
provement in local steel supply will 
evaporate. 


Chicago district sheet mills are ex- 
pected to be operating at full capaci- 
ty when other area producers are 
seeking business. From Chicago steel 
producers’ standpoint absorption of 
freight would probably be undertaken 
only cautiously and experimentally. 
Invasion of eastern territory would 
probably be limited to Detroit and 
Ohio markets. 


New York—Increasing number of 
sellers of hot and cold sheets are 
withdrawing from the market. In 
most cases they are overbooked. Ac- 
tually some sellers on the basis of 
present outlook are booked into third 
quarter. Even on specialties deliv- 
eries are extended. 


Boston— Second quarter carbon 
sheet deliveries will be set back to 
the extent carryovers take up capaci- 
ty for that period. Heavy demand for 
flat-rolled is marked by increase in 
orders for hot-rolled with some ton- 
nage booked for July. Galvanized 
and cold-rolled tonnage has accumu- 
lated in larger volume for third quar- 
ter rolling. 


Pittsburgh—Distribution of all hot 
and cold-rolled sheet and strip clas- 
sifications on district office quota 
basis is now in effect among major 
producers. Record appliance produc- 
tion accounts for high level of elec- 
tric motor output and therefore well 
sustained demand for silicon steels. 
Demand for enameling stocks simi- 
larly is favorably stimulated by high 
level output of stoves, washing ma- 
chines, dryers, etc. Grain storage 
program is expected to keep gal- 
vanized sheets in short demand 
throughout third quarter. Sellers are 
generally optimistic over demand 
outlook through second quarter and 
Some are predicting full production 
Schedules throughout most of the 
third quarter. 


Philadelphia — Most sheet sellers 
are well booked up for second quar- 
ter in Specialties as well as major 
grades. Deliveries on stainless steel 
Sheets and strip in some cases now 
extend into third quarter. One large 
Procucer is under such pressure for 
Stainless strip that it is now rolling 
Some tonnage on its sheet mill in an 
effort to get caught up. 
ne mills have enough business 
ro ‘rtain major grades to keep 

“' going for the next five to six 
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for all-round 
materials 
handling... 


PsH 


CRAWLER 
CRANES... 





all around 
the yard! 


Your biggest opportunity for cost 
cutting today is in materials hand- 
ling in yards! You'll find no surer 
way to yard-wide efficiency than 
with a P&H Crawler Crane. 

This one machine, operated by 
one man, gives you the fast, flex- 
ible, safe operation that pays 
big dividends in materials hand- 
ling. You get more with P&H 
Added Value features. Write for 
literature, today. 








& 



















> 
P&H CRAWLER CRANES 


Easier operation and safer handling. 
You'll have smooth, responsive P&H 
Direct Acting Hydraulic Control. 
Working in out-of-the-way places and 
close quarters ... save time... save 
money...with the P&H simplified 
method of steering and braking. 


P&H CRAWLER CLAMSHELLS 


4 For swifter handling of bulk ma- 
terials, anywhere in the yard! Not 
restricted to areas served by track- 
age. Wide crawlers and all- 
weather cabs permit year-’round 
efficient service. 








P&H MAGNET CRANES » 


For fast, low-cost scrap handling, you 
can’t beat a P& H Crawler Crane with 
magnet. uickly converts to crane, 


clamshell, dragline. 






INDUSTRIAL CRAWLER CRANES 


4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. P&H Industrial 


Crawler Cranes 
Built in Models for all 
Yard Requirements 
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our 85th 
Anniversary 
Year ! 


D. A. STUART’S 


Lived 


)_- REDUCES COST OF 
“|” MACHINING SPINDLE 
; GEARS BY 50% 

ROTATING barbed 


spindles in the International 

Harvester cotton picker are the 

mechanical “fingers” which pluck cotton in 
modern fields. 

In cutting SAE 8640 gears for these spindles 
on Gleason Revacycles, a dilution of Stuart's 
THREDKUT 99 reduced oil costs by 50%. 

On the spindle broaching operation, done 
prior to barbing, this same Stuart product is 
performing with excellent results. The spindles 
are C1117 steel, hardness 83 on the Rockwell 
B scale. 

On standard or special operations you will 
find that Stuart cutting fluids plus Stuart serv- 
ice are the combination that will reduce your 


costs. Ask for literature. 
p.a. Stuart [Jil co. 


2735-37 South Troy Street, Chicago 23, Illinois 








months, assuming no cutbacks, aiid 
have withdrawn from the markt, 

Cleveland — Sheet deliveries now 
extend well into summer. Producers 
are not accepting new tonnage for 
third quarter and books are not 
likely to be opened for that period 
until the mills can determine the 
extent of second quarter carryover. 
Arrearages from first quarter will 
be heavier than anticipated earlier 
because of production lost during 
the coal strike. Meanwhile, consumer 
pressure for shipments is increasing- 
ly insistent, and producers are hold- 
ing rigidly to established quotas. In- 
dications are little, if any tonnage 
now moving, is going into consumer 
inventories. Despite the strong ap- 
pearance of demand a note of ap- 
prehension for the summer months 
persists in the market. 


Cincinnati—Rolling schedules are 
pushed to the limit. Pressure for ton- 
nage is strong, and demand broad. 
Automobile manufacturers are avid 
for tonnage. 


Birmingham—Sheet production re- 
mains at capacity, but continues be- 
hind demand. 


St. Louis— Strong demand for cold- 
rolled sheets continues. Second quar- 
ter rolling schedules are filled with 
customers allocated to approximate- 
ly 60 per cent of what they would 
like to receive. Quotas will extend 
into third quarter especially if Gran- 
ite City Steel Co. fails to catch up 
on production lost during recent 
breakdown in its hot strip mill. It is 
now three weeks behind on deliveries 

Producers and consumers are plan- 
ning operations against the possibili- 
ty of a post-midyear turndown in 
business. Early in the year they be- 
lieved sheet demand might be caught 
up by late summer and they are not 
yet ready to abandon the idea. Mills’ 
conversion business is easing off. 

Granite City Steel’s tin plate line 
will resume Apr. 1 with a 50 to 60 
per cent capacity increase. 


Los Angeles—Outlook for supplies 
of flat-rolled products is not en- 
couraging. Deliveries are more ex- 
tended, with hot-rolled sheet January 
deliveries in some instances moved 
back to August. 


San Francisco —- Demand remains 
heavy, but pressure is less insistent. 
The gap between supply and demand 
is closing in this area. 


Wire... 


Wire. Prices, Page 115 


Chicago—Distributors’ stocks of 
merchant wire products are thought 
inadequate for the expected spring 
rush. Nails are most critically short, 
followed by fencing. Welded fabric 
orders are relatively good and mount- 
ing, and sales of wire rope are in- 
creasing. Sales volume of bale ties 
is not running up to expectations, but 
greater than anticipated demand for 
automatic baling wire is reported 


Birmingham — Wire products de 
mand is brisk. Farm fence is mov- 
ing actively and there is better than 
usual requirements in manufacturers 
wire. Nails are in reasonably ¢00d 
supply although the more pop 1a! 
sizes are still scarce. 
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Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 113 


New York—Structural orders are 
spotty but there is an increasing 
amount of new inquiry. Most is 
bridge work, for public account. Shape 
mills are accumulating an increasing 
amount of tonnage, retiecting slightly 
more extended delivery promises. 7 


Boston—Price war among fabri- 
cators results from competition for 
tonnage. Prime contractors are fre- 
quently able to get lower prices than 
original estimates. Fabricating, erect- 
ing and painting are all competitive. 
Bulk of tonnage estimated is for pub- 
lic works. Inquiry is out for first of 
two piers, Boston, taking nearly 3500 
ton West End Iron Works booked 
state bridges, Massachusetts, aggre- 
gating 1170 tons. 


Pittsburgh—Fabricators note mod- 
erate improvement in inquiries from 
private sources. Keen competition 
exists for new work with price 
shading frequent. Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. has re-established quotas 
among district offices on wide flange 
beams and standard plates. 


Philadelphia — Bridgework is_ be- 
ginning to break rapidly. Bids have 
been closed ‘on several sizable jobs 
and early action is pending on oth- 
ers. Private work is only fair. Back- 
logs at some shops are up for the 
first time in months. Phoenix Iron 
& Steel Co., Phoenixville, Pa., is re- 
vising size extras, effective Apr. 1, 


Cleveland—Fair tonnage is being 
placed with fabricators, mostly small 
jobs. Largest shape tonnage placed 
recently involved 5000 tons for the 
engine plant to be built here by Ford 
Motor Co. This tonnage went to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Also placed 
last week were 500 tons for a boiler 
house for the Ford project. This 
tonnage was taken by the Steel Con- 
struction Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Fabricators here are in receipt of 
offers of Belgian and German steel 
which is claimed will meet ASTM 
specifications. This material is being 
offered at very attractive prices de- 
livered in Cleveland. For example, 
4x 3x %4 angles are offered for de- 
livery by vessel in Cleveland from 
Belgium at 3.89c. This contrasts 
with 4.22c delivered Cleveland on 
tonnage from Pittsburgh mills. 


_ Chicago—Plain structural material 
is available from district mills in late 
second quarter and from eastern mills 
In six weeks in some instances. Fab- 
ricating shops are not disposed to in- 
crease inventories. They list wide 
flange beams as the outstanding ex- 
ception to ample stocks. Many shops 
report contracts are going for unrea- 
sonably low prices, some bids being 
made which seem to involve loss. 


los Angeles—Standard structurals 
are in good supply with demand 
Spotty. Continuation of heavy con- 
striction has resulted in shortage 
0! wide-flanged  structurals. The 
seven far western states appear 
he led for record building activity. 


‘attle — Fabricators report fair 
oP vations, small projects predomi- 
he ng. Interest centers in 1500 tons 
‘othe Washington state Longview 
se approaches. 
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C 
HERRINGBONE SPEED REDUCERS 


by Horeburgh a Scow 


@ Every Horsburgh & Scott Speed Reducer is designed 
for 100°, momentary overload without injury. Making 
this possible are such features as: Accurate Sykes type 
heavier, wide face gears with continuous double helical 
teeth, giving increased bearing surface . . . finest anti- 
friction bearings... rugged shafts and bearings ... heavy, 
ribbed housings .. . close tolerances and rigid inspection. 
Oversize bearings provide tremendous overhung load 
Capacity on the low-speed shaft. Even under heavy shock 
loads, here’s quiet, smooch operation at its best. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, U.S. A. 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE ° 
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KEYSTONE 


“SPECIAL PROCESSED” 


COLD HEADING WIRE 





PROLONGS DIE LIFE 
FEWER REJECTIONS 


REDUCES INSPECTIONS 
| \ es 


For recessed heads, Keystone’s new special-process 
wire delivers the desired upsetting and die forming 
qualities with such a high degree of uniformity 
that finished product rejections are practically 
eliminated . . . individual inspection of screws is 
no longer necessary . . . die and plug life are often 
more than doubled. This new wire effects consider- 
able savings in the production of Phillips head, 
clutch head and cross recessed head screws. 


Keystone is prepared to help solve any of your 
industrial wire problems. If special treatment is 
calied for, Keystone’s metallurgical research and 
testing facilities are available to supply the 
answers. We welcome your inquiry. 





K E Y S T o N E Special Analysis Wire, Setting 


STEEL & WIRE CO. New Standards of Performance 
PEORIA ... ILLINOIS 





Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 117 


Philadelphia — Importation of for- 
eign steel is causing increasing con- 
cern among warehouses. To date, 
competition hasn’t been too notic.- 
able but there is a feeling if the cur- 
rent upward trend continues it will 
make itself felt. 

Foreign imports are coming in not 
only along the eastern seaboard but 
at southern and western ports as 
well. Belgium is by far the largest 
exporter to this country, shipping in 
sizable quantities of wire rods, de- 
formed bars and reinforcing steel, 
bar angles, rounds and flats. Some 
strip also is being brought in, but 
little in the way of sheets. 

New York—Foreign bars and strip 
are being offered here for delivery in 
six weeks, prices ranging 20 to 25 
per cent under the domestic market. 
Material is appearing in increasing 
volume in some of the smaller ware- 
houses. 

Cleveland——Local steel distributors 
are entertaining substantial order 
volume. Buying appears slightly 
more spirited since end of the coal 
strike, being stimulated by increasing 
talk of extended mill deliveries and 
the more optimistic view of general 
business conditions after midyear now 
prevailing. Seasonal expansion in 
building and continued high-level au- 
to production also are factors for 
more active consumer interest. Ware- 
house stocks are in fair balance in 
most products with the exception of 
light, flat-rolled items. 

Cincinnati—Warehouses are meet- 
ing demand from stocks which are 
steadily being lowered because of the 
post-strike lag in mill shipments. Coal 
mine needs are expanding. 

Chicago—With stocks of popular 
items cleaned out, warehouses are 
unable to fill completely many or- 
ders. Sheets, hot and cold-rolled and 
galvanized, move as quickly as re- 
ceived. Wide plates are also fast- 
moving and stocks of wide flange 
beams cannot be rebuilt because of 
intense demand. Bar stocks are un- 
balanced and generally low in all 
sizes, both carbon and alloy. 

Birmingham — Warehouse demand 
is active and bids fair to remain s0 
indefinitely. Stocks are adequate for 
the most part, chief shortage being 
in sheets followed by plates. 

Los Angeles—Distributor activity 
continues strong. Although increased 
orders the past 30 days are reported 
in the overall market, warehousemen 
note tonnage per customer order has 
declined. 

San Francisco—Distributors report 
some pickup in activity, but buying 
is not heavy. Except for sheets, sup- 
plies are balanced. 

Seattle—Warehouse buying is im- 
proving. March will show a slight 
gain in volume over February. Prices 


‘are unchanged. Stocks are balanced. 


Refractories ... 


Refractories Prices, Page 117 
Chicago-—-The Chicago Retort & 
Fire Brick Co. has advanced its price 
on super-duty hard-fired, fire lay 
brick, from $135 per 1000 bricks to 
$141. 
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Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 113 


New York—Plate sellers report im- 
proved demand for oil storage tanks. 
Latest coal strike has further im- 
pressed utilities and industrial com- 
panies with importance of develop- 
ing an alternate source of fuel. 

While operations at eastern com- 
mercial car shops drag, railroad shop 
activities are picking up. The latest 
new inquiry of importance involves 
1500 cars for the Reading Co., com- 
prising 1000 hoppers and 500 box 
cars. Plates also will be required for 
a 4-month car repair program for 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern. 

Boston—Heaviest demand for plates 
centers in one-half and 7/16-in., large 
diameter pipe being fabricated by 
Walsh Holyoke Boiler Works, Holy- 
oke, Mass. Four contracts, approxi- 
mating $1.5 million, include one for 
3700 tons, 48-in., 7/16-in. wall, while 
three total 24,000 ft, 36-in., of which 
12,900 ft is one-half in. This work 
is for Boston Metropolitan District 
commission. 


Philadelphia—District plate mills 
continue to step up production slight- 
ly, reflecting further modest in- 
crease in demand. Most can still 
make fairly early deliveries. 


Cleveland — Plates continue to 
move at sluggish pace though boiler 
shops have been taking representa- 
tive tonnage. A little tank work 
also is reported currently. Large 
tonnage business, however, lags. The 
market is firm though some eastern 
sellers have been partially absorbing 
freight on shipments into this area. 
Also, foreign plates are being offered 
for delivery, dock, Cleveland, at $5 
per ton under domestic delivered 
prices. 

Birmingham—There has not been 
a time in recent months when plate 
supply was abreast demand. Pressure 
eased about a year ago, but diversion 
of tonnage at Republic Steel Corp.’s 
Gadsden works, plus resumption of 
car building at Bessemer, as well as 
expanding general needs, tightened 
supply conditions considerably. 


Los Angeles—Plate demand con- 
tinues to ease with fabricator in- 
ventories substantial. Requirements 
are tapering for tank and heavy 
pipeline construction. Mills quote 60- 
day delivery. 


San Francisco—Offerings of Dutch 
plates are being made in this area 
about $10 per ton under domestic 
prices. 

Seattle — Plate fabricators note 
more interest due to improved weath- 
er. Fair demand for small tonnages 
has followed two months of poor 
business, 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 115 


Seattle—_Mexico and Japan are re- 
ported here to have reached agree- 
nt for exchange of $6,800,000 
rth of sugar for equal value in 
el rails. First sugar cargo has 
t Vera Cruz for Yokohama and 
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BUILDS INTRA PLANT CARS 
TO MEET SPECIFIC, INDIVIDUAL 
TRANSFER PROBLEMS 








30 TON 
COKE CAR 


CENTER BOTTOM DUMP 


Trailer Type divided into two sections with rolling bottom 
dump gates controlled from locomotive cab. Car has 
self-aligning bearings, air brakes and standard safety 
equipment. 





60 TON 





SIDE DUMP 
ORE TRANSFER CAR 


900 cu. ft. capacity, two-section hopper with electric 
heaters. Each section has independently-operated dis- 
charge gates. Car is equipped with air brakes, auto- 
matic couplers, headlights and whistle. Each truck mounts 
one 75-HP motor. 





ATLAS ENGINEERING SERVICE 
IS ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 
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On—m 450 Aldrich-Groff Pumping Units—many with as much 
as nine years of service—are successfully operating today. And 
over 450 Aldrich customers have known and profited by a good 
investment. This service approaches that desired by Aldrich 
Pump designers and builders. 


These many years successfully passed prove the endurance and 
low upkeep that are built into the Aldrich-Groff “POWR- 
SAVR’”—a constant speed, controllable capacity pump. Its most 
obvious worth is usually associated with its stroke transforming 
action—supplying only that pressure actually needed. Less 
obvious is its long service economy. 


For long service in the power field, for boiler or desuperheater 
feed, the Aldrich-Groff ““POWR-SAVR” above, eliminates loss 
of power; and, as for mechanical reliability—there stands nine 
years proof of successful operation. 


Send for material giving full details and ratings of Aldrich- 
Groff ““POWR-SAVR” Controllable Capacity Pumps. 


Representatives: Birmingham ¢ Bolivar, N. Y. * Boston * Chicago ¢ Cincinnati 
Cleveland * Denver © Detroit * Duluth * Houston ¢ Jacksonville * Los Angeles 
New York © Omaha « Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Portland, Ore. « Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis * San Francisco ¢ Seattle * Spokane, Wash. « Syracuse © Tulsa 


THE PUMP COMPANY 





2 GORDON STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


The FIRST Name in Reciprocating Lumps 


the first shipment of rails from th: 
Yawata steel mills is expected ii 
April. The deal was between Scott & 
English and Naigai Export Co, 
Tokyo. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 113 


Boston — Normal allotments 0: 
semifinished steel are again going to 
finishing mills with carbon bar deliv- 
eries somewhat more extended. More 
tonnage is scheduled into June, in- 
cluding small rounds and flats, also 
bessemer stock. 


New York—Deliveries on orders for 
hot carbon bars are extended around 
seven to eight weeks. On special, free 
machining grades deliveries extend 
10 to 12 weeks. Situation _ re- 
flects somewhat more diversified de- 
mand. Hot alloy bars can be had in 
four to five weeks. 


Pittsburgh—Output of carbon stee! 
bars under 3-in. has been added to 
products on quota by Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp. Demand for these 
sizes has been particularly heavy 
and there are no indications require- 
ments from automotive, appliance 
and other major consumers will de- 
cline significantly in second quarter. 


Philadelphia — Operations at dis- 
trict shops producing small forgings 
are creeping up, now averaging close 
to 60 per cent. Producers of large 
forgings report little activity. There 
is some aircraft work, but railroad 
requirements continue light and 
work is negligible. 


Cleveland — Steel bar deliveries 
have been further extended as re- 
sult of production lost during the 
coal strike, but pressure for _ ship- 
ments is not out of the ordinary. 
Supply conditions in this market are 
described as moderately tight. They 
are not comparable in any respect 
with conditions in the flat-rolled 
products. Producers are comfortably 
booked into second quarter but they 
can still accept tonnage for delivery 
in that period. In fact, one mill 
can give late April-early May de- 
livery on hot rolled bars. 


Chicago—Consumers find no _ bar 
grades or sizes are available for near- 
by delivery from district producers. 
Progressive easing in supply is ex- 
pected as inventories are rebuilt but 
better delivery is not expected for 
several months. 


Reinforcing Bars . . . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 113 


Cleveland—Seasonal expansion in 
demand for reinforcing bars is being 
experienced. Numerous small jobs 
are being let and substantial increase 
in inquiry is reported. Much pend- 
ing work involves public projects, in- 
cluding schools, hospitals, street im- 
provement and sewer construction 
jobs. Bids were taken last week by 
Canton, O., on 1500 tons of bars for 
sewer work. Some price shading is 
reported and competition is being 
encountered from foreign steel. B«!- 
gian and German reinforcing ™m4- 
terial is reported being offered 1 
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this market at prices up to $5 per 
ton delivered under local delivered 
prices on domestic bars. 


San Francisco—Spring expansion in 
roadbuilding is expected to bring 
heavier movement of reinforcing bars 
shortly. Some pickup in commercial 
and industrial building is getting un- 
der way. 


Seattle—Rolling mills here are on 
reduced schedules but inquiry for 
reinforcing bars is active. Second 
quarter is expected to develop a 
heavy volume. Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp. will furnish 250 tons 
for an appartment at Ketchikan, 
Alaska. 


Metallurgical Coke... . 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 116 


Pittsburgh —- Unusually heavy de- 
mand is noted for oven foundry coke. 
Consumers are attempting to biuld 
stockpiles. The Neville Island price 
for oven foundry coke is unchanged 
at $20 but there are prospects of a 
$1 advance around Apr. 1. Some 
Connellsville beehive furnace and 
foundry coke is moving below the 
range of $14 to $14.50 and $15.50 
to $16.50 per net ton, respectively, 
but bulk of tonnage is being sold 
within published price ranges. Wise 
County beehive foundry and furnace 
coke have advanced 60 cents per 
net ton to $15.95 for foundry and 
$15.20 for furnace grades. New River 
county beehive foundry coke was in- 
creased $1 to $19. 


New York-——-Oven coke prices are 
unchanged. Coal prices are tending 
upward, but until they become stab- 
ilized there likely will be no advance 
in the coke market here. 


Cincinnati—Shipments of coke have 
started from ovens recently out 
of production. Prices are unchanged 
here though tonnage from the In- 
dianapolis ovens is higher. 


Semifinished Steel .. . 


Semifinished Prices, Page 113 


Pittsburgh—Nonintegrated produc- 
ers of plain hot-rolled pickled and 
galvanized sheets report sharply in- 
creased semifinished steel costs. One 
interest says semifinished in the form 
of sheet bars, strip or plate break- 
down ranges from $60 to $75 per net 
ton, Because of the wide fluctuation 
in the price of sheet bars, and also 
because of the uncertainty as to 
length of demand for products of 
hand mills, some sellers insist that 
customers furnish the sheet bars. This 
procedure substantially reduces ex- 
penditures in operation of hand mill 
‘acilities and eliminates risk of be- 
ng caught with substantial high 
riced sheet bar stocks. To obtain a 
rm price commitment three months 
head on sheet bars, a nonintegrated 
ill must agree to a cancellation 
ause which penalizes the buyer $20 
ton for unshipped tonnage. 


Youngstown — Steelmaking opera- 
Ms in this district are back to 100 
r cent of ingot capacity for the 
‘st time since late in January. Sev- 
ty open hearths now are in opera- 
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MULTIGRIP 


FLOOR PLATE 
Safe ...Wet or Dry! 


@ U-S-S Multigrip Floor Plate offers sure footing 
and positive traction in every direction. Men work 
in safety . . . vehicles roll straight and true. There 
are no gutters to catch a narrow-wheeled vehicle 

. wheels roll on the risers not between them. 

The flat-topped risers are evenly distributed to 
give full support to the foot. They're comfortable 
to walk on, safe to work on. And Multigrip is 
permanent. First cost is last cost. 


For a safe, durable, economical flooring for your 
factory or for the equipment you make, use U-S-S 
Multigrip Floor Plate. Get further information 
about Multigrip from your nearest steel warehouse 
or write to us direct. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
Columbia Sieel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham, 
Southern Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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tion in the area. Republic Steel Corp. 
started up its bessemer converter 
plant idle since Feb. 10. While the 
plant was down, the bessemer bloom- 
ing mill drive was changed from 
steam to electric power. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 120 


Pittsburgh — Stronger market on 
open-hearth grades is verified by 
large tonnage purchase by a major 
mill of No. 1 heavy melting at $32 
and at $29 for No. 2 grade. Brokers 
have paid as high as $32 for No. 1 
heavy melting, which normally would 















MECHANICAL 


GOGGLE VALVES 


for GAS WASHERS, GAS MAINS, 
COKE PLANTS, BOILER PLANTS 


Bailey Mechanical Goggle Valves are ruggedly 
designed and offer a quick and positive shut- 
off for gas mains. They require a minimum of 
maintenance. For use inside Boiler Houses 
they can be furnished with gas tight covers. 


These valves are ready for instant use in all 
locations, whether the service demands fre- 
quent operation or occasional use. 
Mechanical Goggle Valves are made in sizes 


from 6” to 72” 


WILLIAM M. 





1221 BANKSVILLE ROAD 
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indicate a mill purchase at $32.50 
or more. This is not the case, how- 
ever, on basis of representative ton- 
nage mill orders even in those iso- 
lated instances involving electric fur- 
nace scrap for eventual production 
of sheet bars for further reduction 
into premium priced sheets on non- 
integrated hand mills. Purchases of 
low phos are noted within range of 
$34.50 to $36, up about $1 per ton. 
Increased activity is developing 
among captive foundries. Railroad 
heavy melting market also is some- 
what stronger with mill purchase at 
$33.50 recorded. 


New York—Brokers buying prices 
for No. 1 heavy melting are un- 


These 











PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


changed at $21.50-$22, f.o.b. shipping 
point, but are higher on No. 2 heavy 
melting and No. 1 busheling at $18- 
$18.50. 


Boston—Scrap is slightly more ac- 
tive with higher end of the price 
range more frequently paid for heavy 
melting steel, namely $20.50 and 
$17.50 for No. 2. Lighter grades are 
unchanged. Cast grades are slow, 
most consumers being out of the 
market while some are holding up 
shipments against orders. 


Cancellation of commodity rate of 
$1.72 gross ton on scrap shipments, 
Hartford to Bridgeport, in lots of 
700 tons from one consignor to one 
consignee, permitting a rate of $1.80 
is sought by railroads. 


Philadelphia — Steel scrap buying 
is active. No. 1 heavy melting and 
No. 1 bundles have been purchased at 
$25, delivered, and No. 2 heavy 
melting and No. 1 busheling at $23. 
No. 2 bundles are now $19.50-$20, 
machine shop turnings $18, short 
shovel turnings $19.50. Mixed bor- 
ings and turnings are $17, reflecting 
an increase in blast furnace require- 
ments. 

Low phos punchings and plate 
scrap, electric furnace grade, are up 
to $28-$29 delivered. Electric furnace 
bundles are higher at $26.50 and 
heavy turnings at $25. Knuckles and 
couplers, and steel car wheels are 
stronger at $30. No. 1 cupola is mov- 
ing in modest quantities at $31-$33 
delivered while other cast grades are 
strong but unchanged. 


Buffalo — Underlying strength is 
apparent in the scrap market despite 
continuation of the stalemate in 
steelmaking grades. Prices of cast 
advanced $1 a ton on a moderate 
sale of cupola at $31.50-32.50. 


Cleveland—Stronger undertone pre- 
vails in the scrap market but little 
new buying is being done by the 
mills. Movement of tonnage on old 
orders is substantial. Foundry de- 
mand for cast grades is described as 
fair. For the moment prices are un- 
changed and no definite trend is ex- 
pected to develop until next month 
when it is believed the mills may 
re-enter the market for good-sized 
tonnage. Resumption of practically 
all idled blast furnaces following 
the coal strike is seen in some trade 
circles as indicating the steelmakers 
will use more hot metal over com- 
ing months with resulting depressing 
effect on scrap. 


Cincinnati—Prices are unchanged. 
District dealers and brokers are not 
agreed on the near trend, but a de- 
gree of strength is traced to reflec- 
tion from other districts. Most ac- 
tivity is on old contracts and spotty, 
light buying. 


Birmingham—Demand for scrap is 
improving, especially for open-hearth 
grades. Dealers and brokers antici- 
pate better tonnage flow with warmer 
weather and somewhat higher prices, 
especially on both open-hearth and 
cast material. 


St. Louis—Mills are buying moder- 
ately at price levels prevailing the 
last few weeks. But brokers are 
pressing for markups on melting ste! 
and some railroad items. They are 
confident negotiations under way will 
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result in higher levels in the next 30 
days. Shipments to dealers continue 
light. 


Los Angeles—Dealers report mill 
rejections have increased, indicating 
plant stock piles are substantial. 
Prices are steady. 

San Francisco—Demand is below 
normal but prices are unchanged. 
Dealers are over-supplied in most in- 
stances. Mills are buying only suffi- 
cient quantities to replenish stock- 
piles. 


Seattle—Mills are buying scrap as 
needed. Supplies of better grades are 
ample for current consumption. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Chicago—Prices for major open- 
hearth grades are firmly established 
on higher ground with purchase by 
two major mills of No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing at $29, No. 2 at $27, No. 1 bun- 
dles at $29 and No. 2 bundles at $25. 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting is now 
$30-$30.50. Electric furnace bundles 
have risen to $28-$29 and cut struc- 
turals are bringing $30-$30.50. Rail- 
road malleable is $39-$40. Recent pur- 
chases are expected to take one mill 
out of the market through April; the 
other until mid-May. 
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HY-TEN Alloy Steels are steels with their own spe- 
cific properties and definitely different chemistry from 
standard AISI and SAE steels. They are not AISI or SAE 
steels to which a trade name has been attached. 


HY-TEN Steels offer the advantages of the latest 
metallurgical improvements before they are incorporated 
in the standard groups. The HY-TEN of today is the stand- 


Pig lron... 
ard steel of tomorrow. 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 112 


New York—Some producers drew 
considerably on stocks during the coal 
crisis, but iron is now available in a 
greater variety of grades. In general 
there is sufficient tonnage to meet 
needs of district consumers. 

Most gray iron foundries in this 
area are operating three to four days 
a week. Nevertheless, there is a bet- 
ter feeling. 


HY-TEN is a guarantee of uniform chemistry, grain 
size, hardenability, etc. 


HY-TEN and STANDARD AISI and SAE Steels are 
stocked in a wide variety of sizes, shapes, treatments and 
finishes, thus assuring prompt reliable steel service from 


Boston—Demand for pig iron has 
improved slightly. March production 
by the Everett furnace will move in 
full to consumers and some tonnage 
may be required from stock. Mild 
winter has enabled users at tide- 
water to maintain water shipments. 
One plant took but four cars by rail. 
Close to 1000 tons of Austrian iron 
is offered around $42 ton port. 


Philadelphia—The Alan Wood Steel 
Co. is blowing in the smaller of its 
two blast furnaces at Swedeland, Pa., 
down since early last month. It will 
be devoted to foundry iron and pos- 
sibly some malleable. Strike was 
averted recently at a large district 
pipe mill and for the first time in 
a number of weeks there are no im- 
portant labor disturbances at local 
iron consuming plants. This has 
tended to step up the specifications. 


Pittsburgh — Gray iron foundries 
are stepping up production to meet 
increased demands. Most jobbing 
shops are operating only three days 
weekly, but increased activity is 
ioted among captive foundries serv- 


ing appliance, railroad and enamel- CINCINNATI 
vare industries. Pig iron*output is In Canada 
ear y 
record levels. SANDERSON-NEWBOULD, LTD., MONTREAL 
Chiedcal “Pichaduin: of bie tron AJAX DISTRIBUTING CO., LTD., TORONTO 


n this immediate district is now 
ack to 100 per cent of capacity. 
Xepublic Steel Corp. last week put 
nm its fifth blast furnace here, a 
tack which had been idle since 
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OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE. ROUNDS, SQUARES, FLATS, HEXAGONS, OCTAGONS 






WL's seven warehouses. 


Write today for your FREE COPY of the 
Wheelock, Lovejoy Data Book, indicating your 
title and company identification. It contains com- 
plete technical information on grades, applica- 
tions, physical properties, tests, heat treating, etc. 





WHEELOCK, 
LOVE ]0 & C0., 


INC. 
131 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


and ASI 


oe Service 


CAMBRIDGE - CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO «+ HILLSIDE, N.Jj, 
DETROIT - BUFFALO 
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high pressure 
and 
high temperature 


Not so many years ago, de- 
signers shunned gray iron 
for high pressure and high 
temperature usage. This is 
all changed — such castings 
are now freely specified. 


Molybdenum has made pos- 
sible this type, and many 
other types, of high quality 
cast iron. 


Some high pressure steam 
valves are made of cast iron 
containing 3.10% Total Car- 
bon, 2.45% Silicon, 0.75% 
Manganese with 0.75% 
Molybdenum added. This 
composition, and hundreds 
of other examples of the 
economical application of 
Molybdenum cast iron, are 
to be found in our new book- 
let, “Applications of Molyb- 
denum Cast Irons’. Write 
for it! 


Climax Molybdenum Company 


500 Fifth Avenue alt 
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around Christmas. 

Demand for merchant iron on con- 
tracts is reported active with foun- 
dries specifying in somewhat larger 
volume as result of a recent pick- 
up in casting orders. 


Buffalo—District pig iron opera- 
tions spurted 1214 points to 87% per 
cent of capacity as two more fur- 
naces were added to the active list. 
Hanna Furnace had its third stack 
on merchant iron while Republic 
Steel placed its Troy, N. Y. unit in 
operation. Falling off in demand 
from heating equipment manufac- 
turers is reported. 


Chicagio—Inland Steel has _ re- 
lighted its relined No. 2 stack at In- 
diana Harbor, the unit to make mal- 
leable iron at the outset. Addition of 
this unit to the active list gives the 
district 36 stacks in blast out of a 
total of 42. 


Birmingham —- Pig iron demand 
holds above production. Output of 
merchant furnaces is at capacity. 
Iron sellers anticipate good business 
for the next few months. 


Youngstown — Twenty-one of 25 
blast furnaces in this district now 
are in operation. Sharon Steel Corp. 
last week started up a stack at its 
Farrell Works. 

Cincinnati—Pig iron specifications 
show an uptrend. Shipments are 
meeting demands. Melters disclose 
no intent to pile iron in anticipation 
of possible price advances. 


St. Louis—District blast furnaces 
and coke ovens have returned to ca- 
pacity operations. Consumers are 
pinched for supplies. All are getting 
sufficient iron for the present, how- 
ever. Post-strike demand has held 
up well. Some consumers that cur- 
tailed last fall are resuming full op- 
erations. The East St. Louis plant 
of American Steel Foundries, virtu- 
ally closed for six months, is re- 
ported due to reopen April 1. — 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 116 


Pittsburgh—-Demand for standard 
pipe for jobber account is easing. 
Most distributors’ inventories are in- 
adequate for current needs. Order 
backlogs for oil country goods ex- 
tend well into 1950 for large diam- 
eter line pipe. Oil well casing, drill 
pipe, etc., are in active demand. Cold 
drawn mechanical and pressure tub- 
ing deliveries extend six to eight 
weeks, more in some instances, in 
contrast to three to six weeks’ de- 
livery for hot-rolled classifications. 
There is less demand for boiler tub- 
ing than for mechanical tubing, the 
trend accentuated by expanding diesel- 
ization of railroads. A Yoder mill 
and a new electric weld pipe mill are 
now in operation at the Etna plant 
of Spang Chalfant Division of Na- 
tional Supply, and National Tube Co., 
McKeesport, Pa., respectively. 


Los Angeles—Public utilities activ- 
ity is sustaining pipe demand. Skelp 
is quoted by Bethlehem for 12 to 16 
weeks delivery, 3 times longer than 
before the coal strike. Pipe require- 
ments for water well equipment are 
expected to pick up seasonally. 





Furnace Atmosphere 
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You'll Always 
Know with a 


GORDON 


Furnace Atmosphere 
Indicator 





Do you depend upon badly scaled or de- 
carburized work to tell you that some- 
thing has happened to your furnace at- 
mosphere? And then spoil more work get- 
ting the atmosphere back to where it 
belongs? 

A Gordon Furnace Atmosphere Indica- 
tor will watch that for you. It makes a con- 
tinuous, thorough check of the furnace at- 
mosphere, and as soon as it changes, the 
change is detected and indicated so that 
quick necessary adjustment can be made. 
It works on gas or oil-fired furnaces and 
in protective atmospheres on electric fur- 
naces. 

The Gordon Furnace Atmosphere Indi- 
cator works on the principle of the rela- 
tive thermal conductivity of gases. It is so 
simple and easy to use that top results can 
be obtained with shop or non-technical 
personnel. 

Where a continuous record of atmos- 
phere readings is required, the indicator 
can be co-ordinated with a recorder. 

You can't afford to be without this in- 
strument any longer. 

Price, complete with U-tube 
and Sample Filter, 110 V, 60 C, $335° 


Write for descriptive bulletin 
for full information. 









SEX MOYUDSVOY 


5’ GORDON: fee 
4 s 
>< SERVICE.7% 


CLAUD S. GORDON CO. 


Specialists for 34 years in the Heat-Treating 
and Temperature Control Field 

Dept. 14 3000 South Wallace St., Chicago 16, Ill. 

Dept. 14 7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


+ concent: 7 
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Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 117 


Cleveland — Effects of the coal- 
strike curtailment on blast furnace 
operations are reflected in February 
data on iron ore consumption. 

Use of iron ore in the month to- 
taled 5,329,000 gross tons, according 
to the Lake Superior Iron Ore Asso- 
ciation. This was a decline com- 
pared with consumption of 6,740,047 
tons in January. In February, 1949, 
consumption amounted to 6,992,425 
tons. 

Consumption of ore in the first two 
months this year totaled 12,069,047 
tons. This was a decline of 2,513,849 
tons compared with use of 14,582,896 
tons in the like period of last year. 

Lake shippers are getting ready 
for a big shipping season. Expecta- 
tions are 80 million tons will be 
shipped from the head of the lakes 
in the 1950 season, second largest 
peacetime year in history. 

Ore shipping is expected to get un- 
der way early next month. Heavy 
ice conditions on the upper lakes pre- 
vent an earlier opening. 

At the beginning of March there 
were 25,916,854 tons of ore on lower 
lake docks and at furnaces in the 
U. S. This compares with 30,978,994 
tons on Feb. 1 and with 23,711,774 
on Mar. 1 a year ago. 

There were 111 blast furnaces ac- 
tive in the United States on Mar. 1 
compared with 157 a month earlier 
and 178 a year ago. The 72 idle 
stacks at the beginning of March 
were expected to be in operation 
by Apr. 1. 


Fasteners ... 


Pittsburgh—-Some improvement in 
demand for fasteners is noted, pro- 
ducers generally operating five days 
weekly, although not all production 
facilities are on full time. Competi- 
tion is keen in stove bolts, with vary- 
ing discounts quoted, ranging from 63 
per cent off to 57.5-10-15-10 and 10. 
Early last month some producers ad- 
vanced machine screws and nuts. In 
most instances standard fastener 
classifications are available from 
stock, with special grades and shapes 
extended three to four weeks. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 

5000 tons, engine plant, Parma, O., for Ford 
Motor Co. to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

'75 tons, 8-story apartment, Sedgwick and 
Norman Avenues, Bronx, New York, to 
Grand Iron Works Inc., that city. 

700 tons, McKinley Manor apartments, Fair- 
banks, Alaska, (previously reported 400 
tons) to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle. 

630 tons, warehouse, General Foods Corp., 
New York, to International Steel Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

500 tons, boiler house, Parma, O., for Ford 
Motor Co., to Steel Construction Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

335 tons, store, S. S. Kresge Co., Jamaica, 
New York, to Dreier Structural Steel Co. 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

“80 tons, apartment, Sedgwick Ave. and 
Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx, New York, to 
Grand Iron Works Inc., that city. 

275 tons, DuPont plant addition, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., to Belmont Iron Works, Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 

240 tons, Excelsior Savings Bank, West 57th 
St., New York, through George A. Fuller & 
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PM alelilel Lolo) 
on Springs free 
for the asking 








If you are designing 
or making a product 
requiring a spring in its assembly, you 
will want this book—a 28-page handbook 
of engineering data on springs—28 

pages of formulas, graphs, charts, tables 
and drawings. This book will tell you all 
you need to know about specifying 
springs of any type from light wire to 
heavy elliptic leaf springs. It’s yours for 
the asking—write for your copy today. 


AMERICAN-FORT PITT SPRING 
Division of H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 


2 John St., McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania 


H ein 
K PORTER COMPANY 


MACHIN 
PITTSBURGH 23, PA. 
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FINGERS MOVE TONS... 


of INCHES 
” OR FEET 
WITH THIS 


FLOOR 
OPERATED 
MAGNETIC CONTROLLED 


EUCLID CRAN 


- Spot- Positioning thru ease of accurate 
control is an outstanding perform- 
ance feature of this 25 ton crane 
equipped with *E C & M Frequency 
Relay Dynamic Lowering Control. | 
Non-overhauling loads with A 
empty or slightly loaded hook 
start down slowly since weak 
“down power” is per- 
missible. Euclid builds 
cranes in a range of styles 
and capacities to meet 
varied requirements. 
*The Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. 























‘Raise "TY Pnotitd 1364 CHARDON ROAD + EUCLID, OHIO 
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: 
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Positioners 





When heavy, unwieldy weldments like these diesel crank cases can be quick- 
ly swung into any position so that every weld is made downhand—that’s 
efficient welding! 

Weldors spend more time welding—do better welding at lower cost when 
they work with C-F Positioners because these hand and/or power operated 


machines reduce positioning time to a minimum. Investigate the cost-saving 
advantages of C-F Positioners. They pay their way in any company. 


Write for Bulletin WP24—an illustrated circular detailing the specific ad- 
vantages of C-F Positioners. 


CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO. 


1308 S. Kilborn Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO., CHICAGO 23, iLL. 
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Co to Dreier Structural Steel Co. Inc 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
Erie Railroad, Jersey 


225 tons, diesel shop, 
that 


City, N. J., to Oltmer Iron Works, 
city. 

180 tons, Grant store, Elizabeth, N. J., to 
Elizabeth Iron Works, that city. 

175 tons, warehouse, Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., Hawthorne, N. J., to unnamed fabri- 
cator. 

storage building, Buckley & Co., 


150 tons, 
to American Iron Works, that 


Philadelphia, 
city. 

140 tons, five plate girder spans, New York 
Central, Rochester, N. Y., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

135 tons, bridge work, New York Central, 
Paris, IJl., to unnamed fabricator. 

100 tons, alterations, RCA _ building, New 
York, through George A. Fuller & Co., to 
Dreier Structural Steel Co. Inc., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. 

tons, Gulkana river bridge, Alaska, to 


100 
Dick, Portland, low, 


Poole, McGonigle & 
$29,624. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 

6000 tons, Foster St. state bridge, Harris- 
burg, Pa., Booth & Flynn, Pittsburgh, gen- 
eral contractors, low on all three schedules. 

3500 tons, state turnpike bridge, Beaver 
county, Pa., American Bridge Co. low bid- 
der 

2900 tons, state turnpike, section 1 contract 
3-A and section 1, contract 3-B, Salem 
county, New Jersey, bids Apr. 11. 

535 tons, state bridge, Lawrence county, 
Pennsylvania, bids Apr, 14. 

470 tons, ventilator buildings, Squirrel Hill 
state tunnel, Allegheny county, Pa., bids 
Apr. 14. 

235 tons, state bridge, Monmouth county, New 
Jersey, bids Apr. 6. 

155 tons, state bridge, Warren county, N. J., 
bids Mar. 30. 

150 tons, Canyon Ferry power plant, Mon- 
tana, spec. No, 2919, American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh, low $35,829. 

150 tons, state bridge, Warren 
Jersey, bids Mar, 30. 

100 tons, Du Pont plant addition, Old Hick- 
ory, Tenn., bids closed Mar. 24. 

Unstated, second unit joint Seattle and Wash- 
ington state viaduct; plans approved, bids 
within 30 days. 

Unstated, Project P-44, Clallam county, Wash- 

to U. S. engineer, Seattle, 


county, New 


ington; bids 
Mar. 29. 
Unstated, 728-ft Clark Fork river bridge, also 
120-ft Little Big Horn river span and 120- 
ft bridge Sweet Grass county; bids to high- 
way commission, Helena, Mont,, Mar. 28. 
Unstated, transmitter building, Ketchikan, 
Alaska; Shupp Construction Co., Kodiak, 
Alaska, low $118,076 to U. S. engineer. 
Unstated, steel frame shops, garage and power 
building, Glenallen, Alaska, general contract 
to Batchelder & Hazen, Fairbanks, low 
$294,260, to Alaska Road Commission. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 

675 tons, deformed bars, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Commission, Hartford, Conn., to Ceco 
Steel Products Co., New York, $68,248.53; 
bids Mar. 17. 

250 tons, apartment building Ketchikan, Alas- 
ka, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
Seattle; Baldwin & Co., Seattle, general 
contract. 

100 tons, state highway and bridge, Danvers, 
Mass., to Northern Steel, Inc., Medford, 
Mass.; C. C. Smith Co., Inc., Watertown 
Mass., general contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

2500 tons, city housing development, Astoria 
Queens, New York, bids asked. 

1500 tons, sewage disposal work, Canton, O. 
bids Mar, 22. 

Unstated, second unit, Seattle viaduct; bids it 
about 30 days. 

Unstated, miscellaneous highway bridges and 


STEEL 
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NEW BUSINESS 


other units; bids to state highway commis- re - ys) ‘ 
sion, Helena, Mont., Mar. 28. g neducl 
’ Low ¢ teu 
Unstated, railroad overhead span and 119-ft 
underpass; bids to state highway commis- 
sion, Boise, Idaho, Mar. 31. with WILLIAMS-WHITE PRESSES 
s . 7 


Unstated, warehouse, 265 x 313 ft, for Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocery Co., Portland; bids Sb. = - 
in to Union Pacific railroad, Portland. all Lo cL CUZ 

PLATES ... 

PLATES PLACED 

3700 tons, 31,000 ft, 48-in., jth wall, elec- 
trically welded steel pipe, Blue Hills reser- aa 
voir, Quincy-Milton, Mass., Boston Metro- 
politan District commission, to Walsh Hol- 
yoke Boiler Works, Holyoke, Mass.; M. De- 


Matteo Construction Co., Quincy, general 
contractor. 




















Sound engineering design, in- 

PLATES PENDING corporating the most up-to- 

Unstated, tanks and other facilities, Project 
P-44, Clallam county, Washington; bids to 
U. S. engineer, Seattle, Mar. 29. 


date principles, insures long 
life and greater production 
when you specify “WILLIAMS- 
WHITE production tools." 


Unstated, % million-gal. elevated stee] water 
tank; bids to E. Penhalleck, city clerk 
Moses Lake, Wash., Mar. 31 


PIPE... 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
Unstated, 16,097 ft 12 to 4 in., hydrants and 
fittings, also alternatives; bids to Lewis E 
Caldwell, city clerk, Bridgeport Wash., 
Apr. 3. 


RAILS, CARS... 
LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Southern Pacific, 36 diesel-electric locomotives, 
24 of 6000 hp each, and 12 of 1500 hp each, 
placed as follows: 22 of the larger to Elec- 
tro Motive Division, General Motors Corp., 
La Grange, Ill., and the remaining two to 


Write for full details regard- 
ing our full line of presses, 
shears, punches, rolls and ham- 


mers. 


WiEILLIAMS-WHITE & Co. 


American Locomotive Co., New York; the 702 THIRD AVE., MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


12 smaller will be built by Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo, & diesel-electric 
locomotive units, comprising four 1200-hp 
switchers and four 1500-hp road switchers, 
to General Motors Diesel of Canada Ltd. | 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 
Colorado Southern, 250 fifty-ton box cars, to 
own shops, 
Ft. Worth & Denver City, 250 fifty-ton box 
cars to own shops. 


e Ruggedly made to 

hie tee toapunaia 9 Waters, 16 ee | Li withstand severe use .... 
amaet conches, . pending. | a ) ae 9 advanced designing in fan 
Siieee, hes eae ee ; 7 \ blades... . rigidly mounted 
a . we and securely locked in place 

FERROALLOYS : anne? “hig ey le ....well balanced and 
(Continued from Page 117) * 3 : ‘ %. ; readily portable by over- 


Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). ili 
Seuaeee Cerelioenes: (cr tO eS $28Y head crane or auxiliary 


contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, ms! . ‘ j ‘ : 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. ‘ truck, Stationary and os- 
Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- Ps cillating types with either 


tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
31.85¢ per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.15% 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% 
C 27.25¢, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


- 
“SM”? Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, B. f. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max»), Con- ¥ HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of : 
sontained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, Manufacturers of Industrial 
‘on lots 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. Machinery Since 1873 

pot, add 0.25c. 


low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx, 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 


Cow-Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon: (Cr 34-41%, 

Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) Contract, carload, | 
imp, 4” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 20.50c 
er lb of contained chromium plus 11.30c per | 
ound of contained silicon; 1” x down, bulk, | 
-0.65¢ per pound of contained chromium plus | 
1.50¢ per pound of contained silicon. F.o.b. 
lant; freight allowed to destination. 


-/hromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). | TRADE MARK REGISTERED UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
ontract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0.50% | 


pedestal (floor mounting) 
or bracket (wall mounting). 
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Hendrick is exceptionally well equipped to manufacture to 
specifications a wide range of metal products that involve such 
operations as perforating, shaping, forming, welding, brazing, 
riveting, etc. The perforated elevator bucket illustrated is typi- 
cal of the many specialized articles for whose fabrication Hen- 
drick has unusual facilities. Write us in detail regarding any 
metal product you desire fabricated. 


Gi HENDRICK 
retorts Manufacturing Company 


Architectural Grilles 


Miteo Open Stee! Flooring, 3O0DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


“Shur-Site” Treads and : ' 
Armorgrids Sales Offices In Principal Cities 
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 —BEDFORD CRANES— 





7 i i 
ARE BUILT TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Any span or lift, from 5 to 150 tons, designed and built to meet 
your particular requirements. There’s almost half a century of know- 
how behind every crane we build, so you may be sure that we in- 
corporate everything that adds to efficiency, safety, dependability 
‘and economy. The new BEDFORD catalog will interest you: write 
for your copy today. ELECTRIC OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
* GANTRY CRANES * STEEL DERRICKS * STRUCTURAL STEEL * STEEL 
BUILDINGS * GRAY IRON CASTINGS 


since 1903 


Crane builders 





BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


BEDFORD, INDIANA, JU. S. A. 


Engineers «+ Designers «+ Fabricators 





C grade, $1.03 per lb of contained chromium, 
ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. 


Silicon Alloys 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.00c per lb of contained Si; packed 
18.40c; ton lot 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed. 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 11.3c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 16c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
15% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.5¢c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 


80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.65-15.00c per lb of contained Si, car- 
load packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 
18.05c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices, 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrcsilicon 
prices. 


Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe). C.l. lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
of Si, c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
22.Ic. Add 1.5¢c for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 7.65c per lb of alloy, 
ton lots packed 9.05c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.40c, 
smaller lots 9.90c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 


Briquetted Alloys 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and eontaining exactly 2 lb of Cr). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per Ib of briquet, 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk 10.45c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.05c, 
less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l, bulk 
10.30c, per Ib of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, 
ton lot 11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 
0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per lb of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

(Small size—weighing approx. 2% Ib and con- 
taining exactly 1 lb of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less 
ton 8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 
Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained. 
F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Calcium Alloys 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%.) Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25¢ per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per lb of alloy, carioad packed 19.1c, ton lot 
aoe less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot add 
0.25c. 


Titanium Alloys 
Ferrotitantum, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, A! 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35, f.o.b, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
5c. 

Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $160 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 

Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, © 
3-4.5%.) Contract, $175 per ton, f.o.b. Nia 
gara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St 
Louis rate allowed. 
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Vanadium Alloys 


/ 
B A K f R Ferrovanadium: Open-Hearth Grade (Va 35 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.) Con- 


| tract, any quantity, $2.90 per lb of contained 


Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 

Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 0.5- 

| 1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed Grades 

gs 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.) 
-10. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. # 
63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed. 
Vanadium Oxide: Contract, 'ess carload lots 
$1.20 per lb contained V,O;, freight aliowed 
Spot, add Sc. 









Tungsten Alloys 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 Ib 
W or more, $2.25 per Ib of contained W; 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 
2000 lb W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 

Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 Ib or more, $2.90 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 Ib W, $3. 








Zirconium Alloys 


12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.l. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

35-40% Zirconinum Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy 
ton lot 2ic, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Boron Alloys 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.), Contract, 
100 lb or more, 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 lb $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c F.o.b, Washington, Pa.., prices 100 
lb and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50, 

Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per 
Ib contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., with freight 
not to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
tination, 

Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45¢ per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


— OLD FAITHFUL GEYSER np ge Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
Yellowstone National Park “~._.= carload, 8c per lb, f.0.b. Suspension Bridge, 


— N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
. ferrotitanium. 
OnE Other Ferroalloys 
. Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si S% max., 
$3.50 per lb of contained Cb, less ton $3.55. 
Delivered. Spot, add 10c. 


( \ Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40% approx., 
ye are absolutely depend. Ta 20% approx., and Cb and Ta 60% min. C 
























Ray i , .30 max.) ton lots, 2” x D, $2.67 per Ib. of 
able, day and night. You contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton lots 
can trust both of them to per- $2.72. 

j form, year in and year out. CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
; : Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5— 
, 1 Bo , ae . 2 Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
Baker's Magdolite stands 1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, car- 
alone as the original dead- load packed 19.0c per lb of material, ton lot 
burned dolomite refractory... 19.75c, less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 

sea and 3 : Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
used and trusted for many Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, B 0.55-0.75%). Carload 
years by discriminating . packed, 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, ton 
¢ ‘ teh ue 1 wat ” - a ah lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 

' n anc electric urnace SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
i superintendents. Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
‘ %” x 12 M, 16.5¢c per Ib of alloy, ten lots 
U niform ingots... in greater Eg less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
4g .25¢. 
4 nu Prs...i 1¢ ol costa 
. { imbers .. . at lower fuel costs Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%. Ti 9- 
; ... with less defective material 11%). C.l. packed, 17.00c per Ib of alloy; ton 
d 4 ‘ Reateeais - paises lots 18.00c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara: 
‘ E Toot distinct savings to you. Falls, N. ¥.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 
iat’s the unchanging five-point V-5 Foundry Alloy: Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
e : Baker’s Magdolite story. The Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.25¢ per Ib of 
C F 2 eo eg k C ng y $ alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00c, 
t # + Se a er vompany, ork, f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
Pennsylvania. Plants at Bill. to St. Louis. 
meyer, Pennsylvania ;: Mil. Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
¢ y ‘ll lee a and Mil Lump, bulk, carload 11.00c. Ton lots, bulk 
\ ersville, Ohio. 11.50c, packed 11.75c. Less ton lots, packed 
Me, 12.25c per Ib of alloy, f.o.b. Philo, O., with 
freight not to exceed railroad freight allowed 
| to destination. 
| Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
| content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 

above or below the base); carloads, f.o.b. 

seller’s works, Mt. Pleasant, or Siglo, Tenn., 

$65 per gross ton. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per ib, con- 
| tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.13. 
| Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per Ib, contained 

Mo., f.0.b. Langeloth and Washington, Pa., 

packed in bags containing 20 Ib of molyb- 

denum, 95.0fc. 
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Greater Tonnage 
Per Edge of Blade 


AMERICAN 
SHEAR KNIFE CO 


IMESTEAD - PENNSYLVANIA 
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skilled springmakers... & 
AND practical, 
experienced engineers, 
SPECIALISTS 

in spring design 

and manufacture 





IT takes people to make 
springs. Ours are specialized, 
highly trained, long-experi- 
enced people—well qualified 
to give you the finest in spring 
craftsmanship. 

Our engineers too, are an 
important reason why you'll 
like Accurate Spring Service. 
They're old hands at spring- 
making . . . they’ve developed 
manu facturing systems and 
procedures that enable us to 
handle your jobs with the 
greatest speed and efficiency. 


These Accurate engineers are 
at your service on spring 
design problems. You will 
benefit from their practical 
assistance in designing ex- 
actly the right spring for your 
application. 

Why not try Accurate on your 
next job? 


e 


Weiohlu 
A dependable source of supply! 


ACCURATE SPRING MFG. CO. 
3823 W. Lake St. * Chicago 24, Ill. 


Springs, Wire Forms, Hlampings 
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S e CONSTRUCTION, _ ENTERPRISE 
Metalworking Briefs cote, “cares 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, will 
construct a new $250,000 plant on W. 
117th street, Cleveland. The one- 
story building will contain 35,000 
Sq ft of floor space and will house 
branch offices, salesrooms and a 
warehouse for the engine, scales and 
pump manufacturer. 


U. S. Engineers, Tullahoma district, 
Tenn., is planning a substation for an 
air engineering development center to 
cost $2 million. 


Federal Metal Co., Cleveland, will 
erect a one-story addition to its ware- 
house and foundry at 6621 Morgan 
Ave. 


Sharon Steel Corp. Warren, O., par- 
ent company of Brainard Steel Co., is 
p!anning to spend substantial amounts 
this year and subsequently to pro- 
vide new equipment. The move is be- 
ing made so Sharon can convert more 
of its own semifinished steel. 


Four marine engines now being built 
by American Ship Building Co., Lor- 
ain, O., for two ore carriers are ex- 
pected to keep the company’s ma- 
chine shop running at full capacity 
for several months, E. B. Williams, 
vice president, says. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
bought the Micro Switch Division of 
First Industrial Corp. at Freeport, Il. 


Will-Burt Co., Orrville, O.—coal stok- 
ers and other heating equipment— is 
now manufacturing Versa Vise, a fill- 
in product when the heating business 
is off season. The vise has been 
manufactured by a Chicago firm from 
which Will-Burt bought patterns, jigs, 
fixtures and tools. 


Almco Supersheen, Albert Lea, Minn., 
through its enlarged engineering and 
development department, added a 
new service to solve special barrel 
finishing problems for manufacturers. 
The service also includes special re- 
search and development on automatic 
handling, automatic separating, hoist- 
ing, etc. 


Rheem Mfg. Co., Sparrows Point, Md., 
is increasing its output of range, 
boiler and tank products by installa- 
tion of additional equipment, some 
of which was formerly owned by 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. 
Va., whose boiler and tank business 
Rheem has recently acquired. 


Ford Motor Co. is understood to have 
taken options on properties in Cin- 
cinnati for a parts depot that would 
cost about $1 million. Construction 
of the company’s other new plant on 
Red Bank road is well underway, and 
plans for opening it are scheduled for 
this summer. It will be used to manu- 
facture Ford’s automatic transmis- 
sion; its cost: $4 million. 


Three expansion moves for Packard 
Electric Division of General Motors 
Corp. were announced in Warren, O. 
Major move is rental of the former 


Federal Machine & Welder Co. plant 
on Dana avenue. It will add 70,500 
sq ft of floor space. Nearly com- 
pleted is an addition to the cable plant 
on Dana avenue that will add 11,000 
sq ft of manufacturing space. Con- 
struction will begin shortly on a plant 
on Thomas road where a 15,000 sq 
ft addition is planned. 


International Paint Co. of California 
bought the Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. 
plant at South San Francisco and will 
start operations there about May 1. 
Purchase price for the one-story, 27,- 
000-sq ft building and 2% acres of 
ground was $125,000. 


Standard Oil Co. of California an- 
nounced plans for a multi-million dol- 
lar alteration of its refinery opera- 
tion at Richmond, Calif. The pro- 
gram is designed to reduce the 
amount of heavy fuel production and 
increase output of gasoline. 


Clark Metal Products, Marion, O., 
was incorporated to manufacture and 
deal in models, dies, punches, stamps, 
tools, jigs, etc. Thomas Clark Sr., 
Thomas H. Clark Jr. and Paul 
Schnekler are the incorporators. 


George Sylvester, head of Sylvester 
& Co., Cleveland, reports that Ohio 
Manganese Inc. was formed in 
Youngstown, Ohio. Manganese Inc. 
will use a process developed by Syl- 
vester for recovering manganese. 


Dayton Power & Light Co., Dayton, 
O., announces it will spend an esti- 
mated $94,263,000 on expansion of 
services in southwestern Ohio; $36,- 
936,000 of the sum will be spent in 
the next three years alone. K. C. 
Long, company president, says the 
program includes addition of trans- 
mission lines in all points served by 
DP&L as well as’ improvement 
in service. 


Baltimore district offices of American 
Bridge Co. have been moved from 
the Mercantile building, Baltimore 
street, to the Federal Land Bank 
building, St. Paul and 24th street. 


Bison Bronze Foundry Corp. was in- 
corporated in Buffalo by Emil Szir- 
may, Orrin W. Bryant and Elton M. 
Dale. 


Crest Metal Products Inc. will con- 
struct a plant in Olean, N. Y., on a 
new site made available by Olean 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Colonial Radio & Television Division, 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Buf- 
falo, plans to increase production of 
television sets and automobile radios, 
and will add about 400 additional em- 
ployees in the next three months. 


Betmur Steel Corp.—formerly Prain 
Steel Corp.—Detroit, consolidated the 
steel sales and warehousing operation 
of Progressive Steel Products Co. 
Detroit, with those of Betmur. All 
operations will be conducted under 
the Betmur Steel Corp. name. ©. 
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ATLAS ALKALOY 550 COATING 


SOLVES THE PROBLEM 


“Alkaloy 550” sets through chemical 
. change into a superior corrosion resistant 

finish . . . a finish as hard as tile. 

Write us at 14 Walnut St., Mertztown, 

Penna., for Bulletin 7-1. . . . No obligation. 


Corrosion Proof ; Corrosion Proof ; Corrosion Proof ; Corrosion Proof , Corrosion Proof 
INGS | CEMENTS | | | 


COATINGS FLOORS TANKS 














POSITIVE PROTECTION 


FOR CONCRETE PUMP-PADS 











SPILLAGE OF 

CORROSIVE MATERIALS 

ON CONCRETE PUMP-PADS PRESENTS 
A SERIOUS MAINTENANCE PROBLEM 





“jilts.) THE ATLAS MINERAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


' MERTZTOWN, PENNA. HOUSTON, TEXAS 


ATLAS HAS SERVED INDUSTRY 
OVER HALF A CENTURY 














DIFFERENTIAL 


<=. STEEL CAR Pg FINDLAY, OHIO 


Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 

Complete Haulage Systems 





"Cleveland Steel Toot Co. 


e PUNCHES e DIES « CHISELS « RIVET SETS « 
IF IT’S RIVETED YOU KNOW IT’S SAFE 
= 





WE FEATURE SPECIAL PUNCHES & DIES 


660 E. 82nd ST., CLEVELAND, ©. | 

















THEORY AND PRACTICE  ,, 
OF ROLLING STEEL ._ .witheim Tafel 


312 Pages Covers every angle of the design, 
Price Postpaid construction and operation of the 
$4.50 steel rolling mill. 
THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 





THE BELMONT IRON WORKS (lus 


Ay 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES ayy 


RIVETED—ARC .WELDED Cable 5 ee 
Engineers—Fabricators—Erectors—Contractors—Exporters 
Shops—Philadelphia—Eddystone—Royersford 
Main Office: Phila. 46, Pa. 

New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 




















PERFORATED METALS 
TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


FOR 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 
SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 35 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 


BOX 32 WYOMING, PA. 
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Excellent facilities 
for pickling 
& oiling 


“ENTERPRISE 






GALVANIZING COMPANY 
2525 £ Cumberland Street Philadelphia 25, Po. 
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VISIT 
OAKITE 
EXHIBIT 


BOOTH 565 


Tool Engineers 


Exposition, Pa. 


ExpeRIENCED Oakite 
Representatives and chemical 
engineers will be on hand to 
give you cost-cutting answers 
to such production jobs as: 


Rust & Scale Removal 


Pre-Paint Treatment of 


Steel, Aluminum 


Electro-Cleaning of 
Brass & Copper 


Electro-Cleaning Steel 
Ball Burnishing 


Cleaning Steel, Zinc Die 
Castings in Automatic 
Washing Machine 


New specially designed Oakite 
materials will be on display 
that will help lower production 
costs on these and other opera- 
tions. Bring your problems to 
Booth 565 and get benefit of 
successful Oakite experience. 
Or write us direct. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
34E Thames St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 


yauized INDUSTRIAL Cteay 
ot 


OAKITE 


gvic® 
s . gt 


Te 
RIALS « metnoD 


Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 





Warren Garvey, former president of 
Progressive, was elected a director 
and vice president of Betmur. F. J. 
Westgate is president of Betmur. 


Chesapeake Marine Railway Co. has 
acquired the former plant of Wills- 
Spedeen Shipyard Inc., Baltimore, 


| which it will continue in operation 


along with its shipbuilding and re- 
pair plant for medium and small 
vessels at Key Highway and Coving- 
ton street. 


Derby Steel Co., Baltimore, structural 
fabricaticn and ornamental iron work, 
plans erection of a plant addition in- 
volving approximately 10,000 sq ft. 


General Welding Co., Baltimore, sold 
its plant to John Hampshire Inc., and 
its equipment, trade name and good 
will to Nash Welding Co. Inc., which 
has yet to establish a new location 
for the plant. The Hampshire com- 
pany acquired the building of Gen- 
eral Welding for investment. 


Apex Bolt Products Co., Chicago, ex- 
pansion bolt and pipe hanger manu- 
facturer, named Johnson Hardware 


| Agency, Pittsburgh, as direct factory 


representative for western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and eastern 
Ohio. Headquarters are at 35 Ewing 
Ave., Pittsburgh 5. 


| The Baltimore Chemical & Pigment 


Division of Glidden Co., Cleveland 
maker of titanium oxide and other 
paint pigments, plans to start shortly 
on a $2.5 million expansion program. 


Continental Gin Co. Birmingham— 
cotton ginning machinery, materials 


| handling, power transmission equip- 
| ment and special machinery—opened 


a New York office to handle do- 
mestic and export activities of its In- 
dustrial Division in the East. The ad- 
dress is: Room 2407, 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. A. Walter Gotta 
is district manager. 


Thompson Co., machinery producer, 
is moving from its quarters at 25 
Washington St., Binghamton, N. Y., 
to a new location at 102 South St., 
where it will have additional floor 
space. 


The plant of American Emblem Co., 


| New Hartford, N. Y., strikebound for 


eight weeks, has been closed for an 
indefinite period. 


Continental Can Co., New York, be- 
gan moving equipment from its War- 


| wood (Wheeling, W. Va.) plant, which 


will be closed down by the latter part 
of April. W. F. Leonhart, plant 
manager of the new Miflin township, 
Pa., Continental can factory, which is 


| replacing the Warwood and South 


Wheeling plants, says the latter fac- 
tory will be vacated by the end of 
this summer. Buildings housing the 
two Wheeling plants have already 
been sold by the company. 


| Mohawk Machine & Design Co., New 


Philadelphia, O.—coal mine cars, cus- 
tom-built industrial trucks—is being 
incorporated by A. E. Russell, his son 


| Harold, and Gerald R. Haney. 


METALWORKING BRIEFS 





J. & R. Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, was or-| 


ganized to manufacture and deal in 
castings, jigs, molds, machinery and 
dies. Herman F. Pfeiffer, 1735 Pow- 
ers St., is statutory agent. Incor- 
porators are: F. H. Pfeiffer, Mary 
Barrett and Nelson Schwab Jr. 


Walsh Holyoke Boiler Works Divi- 
sion of Continental Copper & Steel 
Industries Inc. was awarded four pipe 
line contracts amounting to about 
$1.5 million. 


Hyster Co., Portland, Oreg., an-[) 
nounces that Northeast Industrial fF 
Cambridge, F 


Equipment Co. Ince., 
Mass., is handling sales and service 
of Hyster lift trucks, Straddle trucks, 
mobile cranes and their attachments 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and ten counties of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Handy Rack for Rivets 


It pays to buy the little woman 
flowers. 


Ask E. W. Morely, warehouse 


DRUM RACK AT U. S. STEEL SUPPLY 
. with flowers—why not with rivets? 


superintendent of U. S. Steel Supply 
Co. in Los Angeles. He had been 
wrestling with the problem of stor- 
ing 190 different sizes of Dardelet 
rivets in a limited space in a ware- 
house of the U. S. Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiary. The answer came as he was 
buying flowers for his wife on their 
wedding anniversary. In front of him 
he saw hundreds of varieties of 
flowers arranged in metal containers 
on a triangular shaped steel rack. 
Why couldn’t he do the same with 
steel rivets? 

He did—with a steel rack 8 feet 
high, 23% feet long and 11% feet 
wide. Cross pieces support platforms 
for drum containers. Five platforms 
on each side contain 19 drums prr 
line, or a total of 190 drums for thie 
190 sizes of rivets. Space requird 
before the racking method was ovr 
600 sq ft. The present method r-- 
quires 270 sq ft. 


STEEL 
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Where a Standard Fastening Won't Do 


Use i § PE C IA a 


ehouse 


parc ica cust satesl savas vt ose, oc 


From time to time you may encounter bolting jobs in which 
the use of a standard fastening proves impracticable or uneco- 
nomical, or both. In such cases, use a ‘'special’’—a fastening 
specially designed and manufactured to do the particular job. 

Designing and manufacturing special fastenings is itself a 
specialty of Bethlehem’s Lebanon, Pa., plant. Our engineers 
at Lebanon have long experience in meeting unusual fasten- 
ings needs. After studying a bolting problem, they often come 
up with proposals which represent a definite improvement on 
the original idea. 


; Fastenings with hook or curved heads? . . . twisted shanks? 
JPPLY 5 . . cone points? . .. We make them all, as well as hundreds 
: & of others. In fact there’s hardly a type or size of special fasten- 
ivets? F 7 ' . 
ing that we haven't been called upon to make at one time or 
upply — another. In addition to specials, of course we turn out a full 
oe q line of standard bolts and nuts. 
or- Fe 
rdelet If you have a fastening problem where it looks as though a 
aay special could be used to good advantage, talk it over with us. 
> was 7 We'll be glad to study the problem, and offer recommenda- 
a 3 tions. To start the ball rolling, get in touch with the nearest 
s of Bethlehem sales office, or drop a line to us at Bethlehem, Pa. 
iners F% 
rack. F3 
with F B M BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
fect : On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
feet 4 Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
ormis q Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
orms fe 
ey ie, 
r the i 
over f& 
l re- : Se a 
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The GISHOLT ROUND TABLE $ Ahgyc mg the 
collective experience of specialists in the 
machining, surface finishing 
and balancing of round and 
round parts. Your 
problems are welcomed here. 





SIMPLIMATICS 





cut machine time 30% 
cut man-hours 78% 


The way youcan slash costs with the Gisholt 
Simplimatic often surprises some of the 
most experienced production men. 

Here’s a big shop which found that 8 
Simplimatics could take over the job done 
on 16 other machines. And it takes only 4 
operators instead of 16 to turn out the 
volume of parts required. 

Not the least in the cost picture is the 
machine itself. For the basic Simplimatic 


design permits you to individualize the ma- 
chine to a high degree to solve many differ- 
ent problems. Thus, for many jobs you can 
have all the advantages of a special machine 
merely with special tooling. Yet it’s all 
done on a Standard Simplimatic—at far 
lower cost. 

The importance of lower costs these days 
makes it important for you to get all the 
facts about Simplimatic Automatic Lathes. 





In producing these tool joint pins and boxes, the Ask about the many different arrangements p:s- 
8 Simplimatics work in pairs with fully automatic sible on the Standard Simplimatics with platen 
operation: one man can easily tend two machines. table, vertical head, etc. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY, Madison 10, Wisconsin 


TURRET LATHES »« AUTOMATIC LATHES « BALANCERS ¢ SUPERFINISHERS + SPECIAL MACHINES 


STEE. 














B| New Answer to Faster Production 


Index Table Now Offers Accurate Feed 





For Many Types of Equipment and 
Many Different Operations 


You get fast, automatic accuracy when you feed work 
to machines on Denison Indexing Tables. And now 
this advanced type of automatic feed is offered for use 
on all types of production equipment—backed by years 
of successful and often sensational results on hundreds 
of Denison Presses. 


A good example is the welding unit at right, built by 
Progressive Welder Co., of Detroit. Equipped with a 
Denison Indexing Table, it features automatic feeding 
of parts to the welding guns, automatic squeeze, auto-| _ 


HydrOlLic Pumping Unit 
Powers Indexing Table 


Power for the Denison In- 
dex Table is supplied by this 


: ; , complete and highly compact 
matic welding, automatic hold, and automatic release— pumping unit, which can be 


in positive sequence and at controlled speeds. Each goer ME) cither a part of the complete 
operation can be regulated individually. | machine assembly, or can be 


The compactness of these streamlined, fully enclosed | installed separately at any 
tables makes them easy to combine with other equip- / | Point, with connective pip- 
ment. Tooling or fixtures can be evenly spaced about the ing. Available in several 
dial for either 6 or 12-station indexing. i : models and sizes. 


Speed of the table is regulative, and its movement is 
positively interlocked with operation of the equipment 
on which it is used. Space inside the table housing per- 
mits use of cam tracks, for automatic ejection. Possible We would like more information on Denison Indexing Tables. 
variations in applications are almost unlimited. Please We are especially interested in their possible application to: 


write for full details in terms of your own needs. 
Type of operation 


DENISON Nome 


7.5 20)| was a 


Street____ 
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THREADING COSTS 
BY OVER /5% 
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Time Study and Methods Department rec- 
ords of a large aviation equipment com- 
pany furnish data of still another job where 
LANDMATIC Heads have effected large 
savings in machine time and assembly and 
improvements in product quality. 


In this operation, the 1/4,” LANDMATIC 
Head on a turret lathe equipped with Lead- 
screw is cutting a %-6 Acme thread on a 
Stabilizer Screw used by a light aircraft 
manufacturer. The thread was held to the 
close tolerance of +.001 between the P.D. 
of the thread and the O.D. of the screw, 
for a full thread length of 534” on cold- 
drawn piston stock, Spec. +AlSI, BI112. 


Former methods required two passes to 
produce the finished thread—one roughing 
and one finishing cut. The thread is now cut 
in one pass in .192 at a spindle speed of 
230 R.P.M. Approximately 400 pieces are 
cut between chaser grinds. Hand fitting with 
the mating nut in assembly, previously neces- 
sary, has been eliminated. Total cost sav- 
ings in all operations are in excess of 75%. 


LANDMATIC Heads are stationary thread- 
ing heads with self-opening action designed 
primarily for turret lathes. Their unusually- 
large oversize capacity makes them ideally 
suited for these machines. For detailed in- 
formation and specifications, write for Bul- 


letins F-80 and F-90. 


LANDIS, : 


COMPANY 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


THREADING MACHINERY—THREAD CUTTING 


DIE HEAD CUTS COST OF PRODUCTION 
& ASSEMBLY OF STABILIZER SCREWS 


Ain * 


STEE- 
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Here is Mr. Eugene 
Brown, NYB&P Dis- 
tributor, who has a cus- 
tomer whose conveyor 
belt was being torn and 
gouged by razor-sharp 
foundry gates. 
Mr. Brown* solved 
the problem by specify- 
ing the NYB&P belt shown above, for this 
shake-out service. Within the structure of this 
belt, special segments have been built that kick 


out destructive gates before they get a chance 


to do serious damage. It has a tough, heat- 
resistant cover and is flexible enough to trough 
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easily, thereby allowing for maximum loads. 

It saves users considerable time and money by 
giving greater trouble-free service than any com- 
parable belt of conventional consiruction. These 
are some of the reasons why its owner, like so 
many other NYB&P users, refused to order 
any other brand. 

Whenever you have a problem involving 
mechanical rubber goods, consult your NYB&P 
Distributor. Rely on his help and _ practical 
advice. His reputation has been built on his 
ability to keep production lines moving and to 


supply you with the right item at the right time. 


*Brown Engineering Co., Reading, Pennsylvania. 








MILL 
FINISHING 
410 6 
STANDS 








——- ROUGHING 
1104 
STANDS 








Pittsburgh Grade. alloy iron work rolls and Phoenix “A” 


alloy steel back-up rolls in four high strip mills produce 


PITTSBURGH| 





COLD MILL 
270 5 
STANDS 


«STANDS 


DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX CO. 
PITTSBURGH 1, PENNSYLVANIA 





















looking for something? 


ew, 


If you’re out of stock, don’t need, or can’t wait for a mill 
shipment, . . . take advantage of Crucible’s 23 warehouses and 
pools . . . completely stocked with specialty steels to meet your 
requirements. Immediate shipments make your inventory 
planning easier, and that means there’s no need to tie up 
needed cash in extensive inventory. Let Crucible carry the 
load by making our stocks your warehouse. 


Come in and see for yourself how well prepared we are to 
serve you... not only with steel, but metallurgical service as 
well. Ask for a stock list. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York. 


Complete stocks maintained of 
High Speed Steel ... AISI Alloy, Machinery, Onyx Spring and 
Special Purpose Steels ... ALL grades of Tool Steel (including 
Die Casting and Plastic Die Steel, Drill Rod, Tool Bits and 
Hollow Drill Steel) . . . Stainless Steel (Sheets, Bars, Wire, 


Billets, Electrodes) 


first name in special purpose steels 


WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: ATLANTA - BALTIMORE » BOSTON - BUFFALO - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI +» CLEVELAND 


DENVER - 


DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS - LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE - NEWARK - NEW HAVEN + NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURG! 


PROVIDENCE - ROCKFORD - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. - ST. LOUIS - SYRACUSE - TORONTO, ONT. - WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
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Production of 40 tons per day 
on slit strands is not unusual 





ODER Standardized 
litter. Scrap Chopper- 
in foreground 





Wouts only One Day a Week 


... YET EARNS A GOOD LIVING! 


NY WORKMAN who could do that—well, maybe 
there never was such a man, but there certainly 
is such a machine —the Yoder Rotary Gang Slitter 


for coils and sheets, 


Figure it out for yourself and you will see how it 
may easily “earn its keep” and pay for itself in jig 
time, on less than 20% operation. With an experienced 
crew of two or three, a daily production from 20 to 
140 tons is possible. With just a medium size Yoder 
slitting line and average size coils, forty tons per day 


is not at all unusual. 


At the prevailing rate of one-half cent per pound for 
slitting service, not counting size extras, this would 


mean yearly earnings of about $20,800.00 working 
only one day per week. 

Yoder standardized series of slitting line units (un- 
coilers, slitters, scrap choppers, recoilers) offer the 
greatest values for your money —in capacity, output, 
convenience, accuracy, and stamina. If you use, handle 
or sell over 1000 tons of sheet and strip per year, a 
Yoder slitter may not only be highly profitable, but a 
great convenience besides. For special needs, slitting 
lines built to order. 


Consultations, Estimates and Recommen- 
dations. 76-page Slitter Book for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5502 Walworth Ave. . Cleveland 2, Ohio 


‘0 plete Production Lines 


COLD-ROLL-FORMING and auxiliary machinery 
* GANG SLITTING LINES for Coils and Sheets 
PIPE and TUBE MILLS-cold forming and welding 

















One of two 15 ton helical 
gear Slanks in various 
stages of production: after 
forging and iso-thermal 


treatment; lowering into 





water quench; rough 


machined after complete 






metallurgical inspection 





and approval. 

























Fink] developed Nickel-Chrome-Moly 
forgings out-perform ordinary commer- 
cial alloy types by a wide margin, are 
of comparable cost, and decidedly more 
economical when their longer service is 
considered. They have the strength, 
stamina, and fatigue resistance needed to 
withstand the severe stresses of modern 
production schedules. 

Forging, heat treating, and machining 
operations are accomplished with skill, 
experience, and the most modern equip- 
ment. Forgings of carbon, alloy, and 
stainless steels ranging from a few pounds 
to 50,000 pounds apiece are within the 
scope of the Finkl Organization. 

Write or phone us when you are ready 
to talk forgings. Finkl Sales Engineers 


are always at your service. 


Write for the 16 page free booklet on ‘‘Heavy Duty Forgings’’. 
Profusely illustrated, it shows forgings of all sizes in every 
phase of development from ingot to finished product. Send 


your name, company name, address, and your position. 


A. Fink! & Sons Co. 


= | 


2011 SOUTHPORT AVENUE - CHICAGO 14 


DIE BLOCKS AND INSERTS « PISTON RODS AND RAMS + 


SOW BLOCKS * CRANKSHAFTS 
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"| YOU CAN CLEAN WORK OF ANY SIZE 


easily, quickly, economically 
with the Du Pont Sodium Hydride Descaling Process 














HANDLES LARGE VOLUME OF WORK IN SMALL SPACE 


—* Simple, compact equipment. Ordinary low-carbon steel tank 
will hold descaling bath. 
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gth, BATH QUENCH | RINSE BRIGHT DIP 
a ; | : p (Optional) 
d to Sodium hydride reduces Steam generated by the | High-pressure water rinse 
the scale quickly without hot work blasts off most | leaves work ready for Diluted ocid gives bright 
lern itti \ fb f the | d , inspection, galvanizing, surfaces when required. 
cap eiemaed ae vi se oe ae Seer. | machining, etc. Also re- After rinsing, work is fin- 
metal. Action stops as | moves smut remaining ished or ready for further 
‘ soon as scale is reduced. | after brightening. processing. 
ung | 
kill, 
uip- 
and | REMOVE SCALE quickly and completely from a wide of an ounce to huge stainless sheets over 3 tons in weight. 
nds ff variety of metals, alloys, and bimetallics—in any size QR COMPLETE INFORMATION on a process that can 
the mm oF shape—with this modern descaling method. mean important savings in metal, time, space, equip- 
| HANDLE DIFFERENT METALS in the same operation . . ment, materials, and the disposal of waste products— 
d | alloy steels, stainless steels, nickel, cobalt, copper, mail the coupon below. It will bring you promptly a 
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are descaling all types of finished articles and processed 
stock, ranging from small parts weighing only a fraction 


Tune in Du Pont ‘‘Cavalcade of America’ Tuesday nights— NBC coast to coast fiz . 


DU PONT 
Sodium hydride process 
for positive descaling 


&E6. us. pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


arch 27, 1950 






process and tells how easily it can be 
installed and used. 


‘i: 
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E 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Electrochemicals Department 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send my copy of “Du Pont Sodium Hydride 
Descaling Process.” 


Name 





Firm 





Position 





Address 
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YouNGSTOWN Cold Finish- 
ed Carbon and Alloy Steel Bars are 
now being produced in a wide range 
of sizes and shapes, supplied either in 
coils or straight lengths. 

Drawn to meet standard specifica- 
tions, these bars have the charac- 
teristics that make them ideal for 


high-speed screw machine 








COLD FINISHED 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel 


COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS 
ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - PIE 


i) 


operations--uniformity of composition, 
toughness and strength, close toler- 
ances in dimension, and smoothness 
and brightness of finish. 

You'll find a Youngstown bar stock 
to meet almost any requirements. 
Tell our representative what you 
want and we will make every 


effort to serve you at once. 


Genera! Offices 


Export Office-500 Fifth Avenue, 
WIRE - TIE PLATES AND 
CONDUIT - BARS 


SHEETS PLATES 
-E AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS - 


Youngstown 1, Ohio, 


New York 


SPIKES - 


340) BF 
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Push Button Controls... Patented Boom Hoist 


On hoist and slewing levers, make easy, Maximum flexibility due to ability to raise or 
effortless magnet work. For over-excitation, lower boom while hoisting, swinging or 

just hold pick-up button an instant. To traveling. Boom can be raised from maximum 
unload, push the other button. No need to to minimum radius in less than a minute. 
ever take hands off main control levers. Photo shows unit with gear cover removed. 


American Hoist 


& DERRICK COMPANY 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Plant No. 2: SO. KEARNY, N.J. 


Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK e PITTSBURGH e CHICAGO 


irch 27, 1950 


Side by side, two locomotive 
cranes loaded scrap at one of the 
big steel mills. Each made exactly 
the same number of passes with 
the same size magnet. Then the 
scrap was weighed ... and the 
new American crane had moved 
20% more material, by weight, 
than an older crane of the same 
rated capacity. 

The difference? Over-excita- 
tion ...an instantaneous extra 
shot of power to the magnet, which 
then lifts and holds with the same 
force as though magnet size were 
increased by 20%! 

This great feature is yours on 
any American Locomotive Crane 
—all capacities. Your choice of 
power—including the great new 
DiesELectric. Want more facts? 
Mail the coupon for illustrated 
catalog. 


* Diesel!-Electric Locomotive Crane Patent No. 2083460 
Touch Control Patent No. 2370856. 


Interlocking Gib Ring 


has done away with weak, unstable center 
king pin on all American cranes. Eliminates 
rocking, teetering, tipping. Distributes 
weight of machinery and load on a 
fully-enclosed 9-foot roller bearing 


American Hoist & Derrick Company 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


@ Please send catalog on American Locomotive Crane 


Capacity tons. Type of work: 


Name 
Company 


Address_ 
























You'll agree that holding wire to a tolerance of one ten- 
thousandth of an inch and furnishing such wire commercially in 
a size as fine as .003, calls for extremely accurate dies and skilled 
craftsmanship. And, while we at Wickwire make all kinds of steel 
wire, our reputation is built upon this and other types of specialty wires 


that must have high, uniform quality, perfect surface and close tolerance. 


You don’t have to be a carload user of wire to get special attention. We 
welcome small orders. Our metallurgists are ready to cooperate in the solu- 
tion of any wire problem. Our mills can meet the most exacting specifications. 


And our growing volume of repeat orders is evidence of satisfactory service. 


If you want steel wire of any size, temper, analysis or finish, send your order to 


Wickwire Spencer. We'd like to add your name to our list of satisfied customers. 


OSE TOUBRANCE 15 A “MUST” FOR 
WISSCO SPECIALTY WIRES.... 



















WISSCO Wize 


A PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION - THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


y VaamelaaGs) 30STON - CHICAGO 


SUPERLA 


Soluble Oil 


ets double-barreled saving in 


f iston grinding 


Me Job: Cylindrical grinding of cast-iron auto- 
tive pistons. 


Machines: Six Norton Grinders. 

§ Aiming at higher production and economy, a 

Midwest plant tried various soluble oils on the 
b described above. Of the products tried, 
JPERLA Soluble Oil proved superior to any and 
lped this plant reach its goal through these 


nents: 


ewer wheel dressings—70 to 80 pistons are 
ed before wheels need dressing, as com- 
vith an average of 30 to 40 pistons ob- 
with other soluble oils. This amounts to a 
ing through reduced time and labor for 
essing wheels. 


eoter production—Less interruption for wheel 


“SEO RELL 


maintenance adds approximately 40 minutes to 
the daily production time of each machine. 

These additional advantages of using SUPERLA 
Soluble Oil are reported by the shop foreman: 
piston diameters kept within a tolerance of .0005 
to .001 inch, no rusting troubles, no soluble-oil 
rancidity or odor troubles. 

The experience of this plant indicates the sav- 
ings you can make with SUPERLA Soluble Oil, 
not only on cast-iron jobs but on a wide variety 
of operations. Such product benefits, moreover, 
are multiplied by Standard Oil’s engineering 
service which puts at your immediate disposal 
the help of an experienced lubrication specialist. 
How you as a midwest manufacturer can profit 
by this product-service combination is explained 
at the right. 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 





What's YOU 
problem? 


Whether your problem is one of 
obtaining greater production or 
higher product quality, there’s a 
Standard Oil lubricant or cutting oil 
that can help you reach that goal. 
Moreover, there’s a Standard Oil 
man who will work right with you 
until that goal is attained. This man 
is one in the corps of Standard Oil 
lubrication and cutting oil specialists 
throughout the Midwest. You'll find 
him at the nearest Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) office. His ex- 
perience and special training will 
help you get maximum benefits 
from such outstanding products as: 


STANICUT Cutting Oils—These spe- 
cial-duty cutting oils meet today’s 
most exacting requirements and 
highest production schedules.Grades 
varying in viscosity are available, 
each containing the correct propor- 
tion of extreme-pressure and anti- 
weld ingredients. 

STANOSTAMPS — Here are three es- 
tablished products for stamping or 
heavy drawing operations of either 
low-carbon or alloy steels. Water 
can be added to these paste com- 
pounds to provide the most econom- 
ical application. STANOSTAMPS of- 
fer maximum protection for dies 
and work, can be readily removed 
in conventional washing equipment. 
STANDARD Quenching Oil— From 
Standard Oil’s complete line of 
quenching oils, this product is rec- 
ommended for general quenching 
work in systems provided with suit- 
able cooling arrangements. It is a 
light-bodied oil of pale color that 
offers high quenching speed and 
minimum deterioration in contin- 
uous use. 


STANOIL Industrial Oils—This 
multi-purpose line of oils provides 
cleaner operation of hydraulic units, 
supplies effective lubrication in com- 
pressors, gear cases, and circulating 
systems. One or two grades can re- 
place a wide variety of special oils 
and lubricants. 

SUPERLA Greases—Available in 
lime soap and soda soap types, 
SUPERLA Greases cover a wide range 
of applications. These products are 
comparable in quality to the highest 
type of special greases but are as 
readily available and economical as 
ordinary cup greases. 


ANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) suanana 























Arrest the dirty work 





in reduction gears 


STANOIL 


HE dirty work starts in reduction 
om when the lubricating oil be- 
gins to oxidize and break down under 
the attack of heat and air. Oxidation 
products, uniting with dust and other 
foreign matter, form deposits which 
interfere with proper lubrication and 


Cause gear Wear. 
c 


You can head off this dirty work— 
avoid costly cleaning jobs, oil changes, 
and gear wear — by using STANOIL In- 
dustrial Oil. The high stability of STAN- 


OIL prevents deterioration by heat. Its_ 


low-carbon-forming base oil keeps gears 
free from carbon. An inhibitor curbs 
acidity growth which would cause the 


formation of emulsions and sludge. 


The many qualities of this one oil en- 


able it to handle a wide variety of jobs 


TRADE MARK 


Industrial Oil 





in your plant. To assure you maximum 
benefits from STANOIL and other high- 
quality petroleum products, the Standard 
Oil Company has a well-trained and ex- 
perienced lubrication specialist located 
practically at your doorstep. How you 
can profit by this unique product-service 
combination is explained at the right. 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 
S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 





What's YOU 
problem? 







® To help you solve particular lu. 
brication problems or gain greater 
all-around economy, Standard (i 
has set up an industrial service 
that’s unrivalled in the Midwes. 
This service puts at your imme 
diate disposal the help of a highly 
trained, experienced lubrication 
specialist and a reliable supply of 
petroleum products. All you need 
do is phone or address a card to 
the nearest Standard Oil Com. 
pany (Indiana) office. In fact, why 
not start right now by arranging 
for the visit of the lubrication 
specialist assigned to your plant 
With his help, find how many di 
ferent oils in your plant can k 
replaced by STANOIL Industri: 
Oil on such applications as: 


Hydraulic systems... cleaner op 
eration, no foaming troubles. 


Air compressors . . . no stickin 
or clogging of valves, less oil confi 
sumption in splash or circulating 


systems. 


Speed reducers .. . less wear 0! 
gears and bearings during frej 
quent cold starts or prolongelm 


high-temperature operation. 


Steam turbines . . . freedom fro 
emulsions and sludge, fewer of 


chan ges necessary. 


Ring-oiled bearings . . . rinh) 
function immediately on startingty 


less bearing wear. 


Circulating and bath syste 7 
...one oil for a wide variety of job 


ci) STANDARD OIL COMPANY (inpian 

























cut fabricating costs on 
“hard-to-weld”’ steels - 


Low-Hydrogen Electrodes 


@ For problem steels: High carbon, 
high sulphur, cold-rolled, alloy... 
70LA. 

@ For steel castings repair; matches 
analysis and heat-treating properties 
of Grade B castings... P&H25C. 

@ For welding nickel-alloy steels; 
gives high impact resistance at low 
temperatures ... 75LP. 

@ For chrome-moly steels (1% Cr., 
14% Mo.) used in power piping 
«+e COLE, 

Have superior physical qualities — ideal @ For chrome- moly steels (2%. Cr., Withstand high amperages and have high 
for welding heavy sections that must with- 1% Mo.) used in power piping deposition rate. Operators burn more rod 
stand severe shock and abuse. - ++ IOLE. per hour, weld faster at lower costs. 

@ To match heat-treating properties of 
SAE 1040 and like steels. Also for 
steel-castings repair... PGH40C. 

@ For welding high hardenable steels. 
Also steel castings repair... AW 2B. 

@ For repair welding Grade C cast- 
ings and steels of similar composi- 
tion... PGH#7. 

@ Comparable to SAE 8630 steel...ex- 
cellent heat-treating and flame-hard- 
ening characteristics ...90LH #2. 

@ For welding high hardenable steels 
without preheat such as re-rolled 
rail stock... PGH#12. 

@ For aircraft and similar steels... 
has wide range of properties under 
heat treatments... PG&H#21. 





These rods operate with stable arc on AC or reverse-polarity 
DC. Other money-saving features are: Elimination of under- 
bead cracking. Low hydrogen content for successful enamel- 
ing. Little or no preheating. Minimum spatter. Excellent 
appearance of weld... freedom from surface holes. Order 
from your P&H representative or local P&H distributor. 
Send coupon for detailed information. 


WELDING 
DIVISION 


Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION, Welding Division 
4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Please send me complete information on money-saving P&H 
Low-Hydrogen Electrodes. 


Company 


Address e i LJ 


(CAVATORS © c WELDERS AND | ELECTRODES cary SOIL STABILIZER © CRAWLER AND TRUCK CRANES 
@ DIESEL ENGINES ® CANE LOADERS © PRE-ASSEMBLED HOMES 
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this Coupling 


gives you 


without backlash! 








1. True flexibility...maximum shock- 
absorbing ability because pins bend. 


Y EPL EM 
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@ Baldwin-Rex Tru-Flex Coupfings give you true flexibility 

Ze Easily installed or disconnected without destructive backlash. These efficient chain couplings 

with single connecting pin. . . a i : . a : i 
with their exclusive convex rollers on one chain strand give 3 

you better all-round performance... more protection for your . 

machines... longer service. Here’s why: 

The convex rollers maintain only line contact with sprocket 
teeth and because of this contact, pins are designed to flex or 
bend. The flexing of the pin, plus the inherent flexibility of 
roller chains, accommodates misalignment, allows end play, 
and absorbs greater torsional shock loads. Too, this design 
permits the chain to be fitted snugly around the sprockets as 
contrasted to the “sloppy fits” of ordinary chain couplings. 
This, plus the fact that no short-lived materials are needed to 
give flexibility, makes it easy to see why Tru-Flex Couplings 
will give you longer, more efficient service. é 





3. All-steel. No short- 


lived material. 





PERM ERE RISE yester 


For all the facts on Tru-Flex Couplings . . . how their single 
pin construction makes installation and disconnecting easy 
without an axial shift of either shaft ... how they dampen 
pulsating loads . . . and their many other features, send for 
your copy of Bulletin No. 48-6. Address Baldwin-Duckworth 
Division of Chain Belt Company, 326 Plainfield Street, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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IBALDWIN-REX | 
ROLLER CHAIN COUPLINGS | 
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@ Sharp, Tough Corners 
@ Straight, True Sides 
@ Clean, Strong Threads 


—=S> REPUBLIC UPSON 
als a @ & 
3 Semi-finished and 
Cold Punched Nut! 
pe -—from the more than 20,000 
i members of the REPUBLIC 


A ae. UPSON Quality Line. 
as wy 
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A 
Za REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
— Bolt & Nut Division 
Zi CLEVELAND, OHIO * GADSDEN, ALABAMA 






Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYC! ONE *l RNG 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY * TENNESSEE COAL. IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY «+ UNITED STATES S1°E:* ‘i Y NI 
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Here’s added sales appeal 


for your steel products 


at 


) NO EXTRA COST 
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abel on the products ¥ 














HEN your product gets to market, a 

little thing like a well-known label can 
make it stand head and shoulders above com- 
petitive products. The U-S-S Label, for exam- 
ple, is a silent symbol of quality to your 
stomers—the retailers. And it’s a silent sym- 
bol of quality to their customers—-the ultimate 
buyers. To these people, the U-S’S Label is a 
sure guarantee that your product is made from 
good steel. 
You can use the U-S’S Label on your prod- 
‘ uct, no matter what kind of U-S’S Steel you 
juse. It can be sheets, strip, tubing or wire. 
Carbon, stainless, alloy, high-strength or cop- 
per steel. 
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+ ONE *\ NEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION « GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
TeELe Y NITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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| help you sell more of Hem 


The Label is backed by a strong, consistent 
advertising campaign that reaches thousands 
of retailers. This same campaign reaches mil- 
lions of their customers. These people are read- 
ing about the label in their favorite magazines. 
They’re hearing about it via the famous Thea- 
tre Guild on the Air radio program. They 
accept the U-S‘S Label as their assurance of 
quality steel. 

Take advantage of the overwhelming public 
confidence in U-S‘S Steels. Write on your let- 
terhead for full information about the simple 
plan that will give added sales appeal to the 
steel products you make. United States Steel 
Corporation, P.O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


more easily 
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GAS CARBURIZING ae 2 












Entrance end of three-zone Gas Carburizing 
Furnace. The pusher mechanism for con- 
tinuous operation is shown at right. 







Multiple Uses of GAS for Heat Treating at 
SPICER MANUFACTURING 


DIVISION OF DANA CORPORATION 


Emphasizes Versatility of GAS” 
for Metalworking 


INCREASED PRODUCTION of case hardened precision 
gears and pinions is obtained from these GAS heated furnaces. 
Two-zone furnaces, manually operated, carburize ring and 
side gears, pinions and pinion mates. Four-zone furnaces 
automatically carburize and quench shafts and gears for 
heavy-duty transmissions and torque converters. 

Parts are carburized in these controlled atmosphere fur- 
naces, which utilize GAS radiant tube heating. With GAS 
heating, the accurate control of temperature permits uniform 
case hardening day after day, with warp and distortion held 
to a minimum. This precise production control is vital since 
most of the heat-treated heavy-duty gears are used without 
further grinding. 





RX Gas Generators which sup- 
| ply correct carbon content at- 
mosphere for carburizing. 








OPERATING DATA Capacity 
Zone |! Zone 2 Zone 3 Zone 4 lb/hr Cycle 
2-zone furnace 1700°F gg SPP Ys ee ee 660 net Thr 
Continuous pusher type with fan circulation of gas q 
4-zone furnace 1725°F 1725°F 1150°F 1550°F 20 net 10 hr 48 min ; 
heat Carburize Cool Reheat # 







These carburizing furnaces provide another example of the 
versatility of GAS for metal treating with characteristic 


dof 
lwo 

. @ . Tow, 
ng Fur, 7a 
results: . 


tS 
“ace, 


¢ Increased Production Rate 
® Superior Grain Structure in 8620 or 4320 gear teeth 





e Uniform case depth and carbon concentration with 
continuous operation 


: . . A . . Photographs — courtesy of 
e Consistent low rejection loss due to warp and distortion oe re . 


urface Combustion (or- 

poration, Toledo, Obie, 

Manufacturers of Indusiria! 
Gas Furnaces. 







The heat treating methods at Spicer Mfg. Division, Toledo, 
demonstrate some of the ways in which GAS can be applied 


in manufacturing precision parts. Your Gas Company Repre- 
camels wens pegeart ihe ania make alates ons of AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


GAS in your heat-treating applications. Call him today. "420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 3 
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When a functionally efficient product possesses beauty 
—plus day in and day out serviceability—many of its 
merchandising problems are overcome. 

The manufacturers of Willson Safety Goggles have 
found that Nickel Silver supplies this attractiveness and 
sturdiness in abundance. What’s more, it provides an 
equally important third requirement—economy of fab- 
rication . . . for Nickel Silver is one of the most workable 
metals available. 


OTECTION... 


If the manufacture and sale of your product could 
be enhanced through this combination of clear-through 
beauty, ready workability and a longer service life— 
think in terms of Anaconda Nickel Silver. The Ameri- 
can Brass Company can supply both the metal and the 
know-how, for each year it produces millions of pounds 
in all commercial forms, in all standard compositions, 
finishes and tempers. The address is Waterbury 20, 
Connecticut; in Canada, New Toronto, Ontario. — 509s 


ANACON pA the name to remember 
in NICKEL SILVER 


SHEETS*STRIPS*PLATES* WIRE®RODS*BARS*TUBES 




















The extra wheels really won't get you anywhere. 
They just cause confusion. ; 


Same way with alloy steels—surprising how many 
plants are discovering they can get along better 
using just two alloy steels, instead of four, five or more 
A.I.S.I. grades. With 2 Carpenter alloy steels you 
can get the physicals you need plus the advantages 
of Reduced Inventory, Low Cost Heat Treatment and 


Better Machining Time. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY e 139 W. Bern Street, Reading, Pennsylvania ; 


Only Carpenter Gives You This Way to Replace Many A.I.S.1. Grades With Just 2 Alloy Steels : 
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WHY SO MANY 


will do? 





Ga aaccbenbads acan eed euke > ONSET SET 


This is the ideal set-up for making alloy steel parts ; 


like gears, shafts, pinions, cams, etc. 


For the facts showing how 2 alloy grades car HW 


handle most of your maintenance and produc 
tion jobs, write for a copy of Carpenter’s unusual 
booklet called ‘'2 Steels’’. It will give " 
you complete data on mechanical 
properties, heat treatment, stock sizes 
and recommended uses. 
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United 4-High Reversing Hot Mill: 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 























IT’S BEEN PROVED in plants the country over . . . that Roebling Cold 
Rolled Spring Steel saves preparation time on machines, minimizes machine 
stoppages, and cuts down the number of rejects. And this is only natural! 
Every inch of Roebling Spring Steel is identical in gauge, grain and finish... 


meets users’ specifications with absolute uniformity. 


Roebling Cold Rolled Spring Steel is available annealed, hard rolled un- 
tempered; scaleless tempered; tempered and polished; tempered, polished 


and strawed; or tempered, polished and blued. 


Your Roebling Field Man will gladly help you choose the cold rolled spring 
steel, or round, flat or shaped wire, that will improve your product and your 
production. John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


Re Ee = L 4 ww & A CENTURY OF CONFIDENCE 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. ® Boston, 51 Sleeper St. * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Road 
* Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Ave. * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Ave., N. E. * Denver, 4801 
Jackson St. * Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. Los Angeles, 216 S. Alameda St. * 
New York, 19 Rector St. * Philadelphia, 12 S. Twelfth St. * Portland, 1032 N. W. 
14th Ave. ® San Francisco, 1740 Seventeenth St. * Seattle, 900 First Ave. S. 
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NEW, MODERNIZED 






Firestone Metal Stampings Division 


.. + Brings You 


COST REDUCTIONS 
on CONTRACT STAMPINGS 


OW, two modern stamping plants to serve you— 
right in the heart of the metal working area. 
New, modernized Firestone Metal Stamping 
divisions at Akron, Ohio and Wyandotte, Michigan 
make possible contract stampings at attractive 
cost reductions. Here’s why costs are lower: 









1. Close study of manufacturing costs reduces every 
controllable cost factor to a minimum. 






2. Reduced number of press operations. 





3. Mass production -— huge capacity and modern, 
efficient methods, 


































4, Shorter shipping distances—faster 
delivery, lower freight rates. * Stainless Steel 
ld Every job backed by 40 years experi- 
ue ence in fabricating intricate steel * Carbon Steel 
stampings to exacting tolerances for the j 
I! automotive and appliance industries, * Aluminum 
produced and shipped on schedule. 
If you must reduce costs on your 
products, it will pay you to figure with Firestone. 
1- We will gladly prepare a cost analysis. Simply write 
q Firestone Steel Products Company, Metal Stampings 
Division, Akron 1, Ohio. 
g a | ee — 
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Firestone |=. |. 
STEEL PRODUCTS CO 
) . The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Stainless Steel Stampings 






Copyright, 1950, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
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FASTER GRINDING 


FEWER WHEEL 
DRESSINGS 


LOWER COSTS 














Economies gained by a } Bust ‘Rm 
New England plant* using | 
TEXACO SOLUBLE OIL 


In this spindle grinding operation, an emulsion 
of Texaco Soluble Oil D is far out-performing the 
previously used high-priced competitive coolant. 
This is shown by a comparative run in which the 
same number of pieces was ground with each lubri- 





cant in turn. 

Throughout the test, the wheel protected by the 
Texaco Soluble Oil emulsion required no dressing 
at all. Wheel size and corners were adequately 
maintained. With the competitive coolant, wear 
and corner breakdown sufficient to require wheel 
dressing occurred before half the run was completed. 

In addition, Texaco Soluble Oil kept the wheel 
open, assuring faster cutting and better finish, and 
considerably reduced the total time for the run. 

Examples like this of lower cost machining are 
the rule when Texaco Cutting, Grinding and Solu- 
ble Oils are on the job. A Texaco Lubrication Engi- eeecatiinns tiithin whites i senies M” teile 
neer will gladly help you gain these same benefits Metal: 4150 steel, hardened to 40-45 Rockwell 
in your plant—whatever your metal working opera- Machine: Cincinnati Filmatic, 10” cylindrical grinder 
tions. Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Emulsion: Texaco Soluble Oil D at 58:1 
Texaco Wholesale - Distributing Plants in the 48 
States, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd ht 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. *Name of this Tenace user. on 100 


v 
eg TEXACO serruacsoniets ate 


TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and sta‘ion. 
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LEADING RANGE BUILDER SAVES 
$2500 THE FIRST MONTH WITH 


McKAY LEVELER 


Newark Stove Co., Newark, Ohio, was experiencing difficulty with deep 
drawing certain parts of their ranges. They found the grain structure of 
the steel to be too irregular due to aging — causing stretcher strain or 
breakage in the draw. An experimental load of this same steel was run 
through a McKay leveler at another plant and was found to then take 
the draw easily, without a sign of stretcher strain. 


Newark immediately installed their own McKay and at the close of the 
first 30 days found they saved 7714 pieces that would ordinarily have been 
scrap. The savings in material and labor amounted to $2477.11. 


On a special circulator heater end panel, that also required a difficult 
draw, Newark was averaging 80 pieces of scrap for every 5000 panels. 
After running the same steel through the McKay they found but a single 
failure in 1151 panels checked. 


McKay Levelers are sturdily constructed heavy-duty machines designed to 
deliver everlasting, dependable service. Almost without exception McKay 
users find the machine pays for itself in a few short months by slashing 
scrap losses, boosting production and cutting die failures to a minimum 


Let McKay engineers look over your operation. No obligation. Call or 
write to— 


THE McKAY MACHINE COMPANY 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Sheet, Tin, and Strip Mill Equipment 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 























INTERNATIONAL 
. HARVESTER 














WISCONSIN STEEL. 
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Where gears get a beating—in the synchromesh transmission of 
the International TD-24, the world’s most powerful crawler 
tractor—they’re made of Wisconsin triple-alloy steel. And thou- 
sands of automotive transmissions are fabricated from this 
same high quality alloy steel. 

Quality counts here. And quality is the watchword at Wis- 
consin Steel. That’s why we invite you to contact our sales 
and metallurgical staffs when you need steel. Our entire organ- 


ization is ready to serve you. 


WISCONSIN STEEL COMPANY, Affiliate of 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue e@ Chicago 1, Illinois 
































extrusion press. 


Lombard 4-Column Hydraulic Extrusion 
Press. Preferred by the companies that 
are going places in American Industry. 


AND 
DESIGN 


ENGINEERING 
AND MACHINE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Lombard Hydraulic Stretcher 





AN EXTRUSION PROBLEM 


A_ Lombard, PRESS CAN'T LICK! 


Here’s why users say their light metals extrusion problem went out the window the 
day their Lombard press came in the door... 








Lombard pioneered the application of the self-contained, oil hydraulic system to an 


© Result: Installation occupies far less floor space. Releases valuable square-footage for 
fabrication, assembly and other operations. 


Advanced design and simplicity of operation assures 
high production rate at low operating cost. 

® Result: As many as 60 complete cycles per hour: 
as high as 90 pounds of extrusions per man hour 
of operation. 


Design of press with integral fabricated bed plate 
provided with hardened steel ways to guide cross- 
head makes for easier, quicker alignment and 
lower maintenance. 

© Result: Less wasteful down-time: more profitable 
operating time. 


There are many other sound, experience-proved 
reasons why you should ask for complete informa- 
tion on how quickly and completely a Lombard ex- 
trusion press will solve your extrusion problem. That's 
why we say, For Greater Profits Tomorrow... 
Talk to Lombard Today! 


IT MAKES DOLLARS AND SENSE TO OWN 
YOUR OWN EXTRUSION EQUIPMENT. 


Upon request, we will provide definite, factual data to prove that 
it’s more profitable to own your own extrusion equipment. 
Call, wire or write today. A Lombard sales engineer will contact 
you in 24 hours or less. 


LOMBARD corporation 


EMPIRE BUILDING * YOUNGSTOWN 3, OHIO 
EXPORT DIV. 342 MADISON AVE. * NEW YORK I7, N.Y. 


a EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURED BY UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY CO., PITTSBURGH, 
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Look at these 
COST-CUTTING FEATURE: 


Close-Approach Rear Base 
Design 


Stand-Up Electrical Controls 
Mounting 






Swing-Back Wheel Guard 
Cover 





Mist-Control Hinged Hood 
Easy-Swing Nozzle Mount 


The Fameus NORTON 
Wheel Spindle Unit 


Space-Saver Ribbon Type 
Base Way Guerds 


Quick-Clean Coolant Ramp 


Feather-Touch Work ,Jog- 
ging Lever 


Finger-Tip Automatic or 
Manual Work Rotation 
Selector 


Silky-Sure Hand Table 


Traverse 


Quick-Action Pre-Set Truing 
and Grinding Speed Control 


Either-End Table Dwell Con 
trol 


No-Search ‘‘Click-Count” 
Wheel Feed Mechanism 


“One-lever’’ Grinding 
Cycle Control for Semi 
automatics 


Instant-Action Automatic 
Feed Rafe Controls 


Knee-High Hydraulic and 
Lubricating Pump Mounting 


Here are 17 of te ressons wy You fi he new Norton fm 


ees and 10”’ creda, 















Eliminates Leaks...Boosts Production 
Lincolnweld” 


with “Manual 


Fig. 1. Production up 300%. Above (center) is honed cylinder ready for 
steel insert. At left, assembly is ready for “Manual Lincolnwelding.”? At 
right, solid one-piece unit after welding. 


By ALBERT BLEWETT, President 
The Ohio Honing and Hydraulic Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dense, uniform welds now being produced faster and 
easier with the ‘‘Manual Lincolnweld”’ are eliminating 
former difficulties of leakages in hydraulic cylinders re- 
sulting from porosity in welds. Hard spots in weld metal 
have been overcome, greatly simplifying subsequent ma- 
chining operations. In addition to a better design, the 


rate of production has been increased 300%. 


The cylinder is made from high carbon tubing (Fig. 1) 
that has been previously bored and honed. The 1020 
steel insert, faced on the inside diameter with bronze, is 
pressed and welded to the cylinder. The welding is done 
in a rotary fixture (Fig. 2) that moves the work past the 
; electrode. With ‘Manual Lincolnweld” the electrode is 
fed automatically into the work at a predetermined rate 
set on the welder controls. The granular flux, fed from 
the welding “gun”, maintains a protective blanket over 
the arc to shield the arc during welding and thus pro- 
duces a smooth, uniform weld having deep penetration. 


A flux dam (Fig. 3) made from a carbon ring is used to 
confine the granular flux and facilitate easy recovery of 
unused flux with a vacuum recovery unit. The slag is then 
quickly removed with an air operated chipper. After 


GET 


Fig. 2. “Manual Lincolnwelding” at 7he Ohio Honing and Hydraulic Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Fixture rotates past welding gun. Note absence of spatter 
and smoke for easier, safer welding. 


welding, the end of the cylinder is faced and the insert 
bored. The final operation is simply to grind the outside 
diameter of the cylinder to size. 


WELDING IS DONE AFTER MACHINING 


With “Manual Lincolnweld,”’ the welding can be done 
after the inside diameter of the cylinder has been honed 
to size. By means of its concentrated arc welding beneath 
the covering of granular flux, welds can be completed 
with negligible distortion. 


Fig. 3. Removes Flux with vacuum recovery unit shown above, at left. At 
right 1s chipping of weld slag in trough of flux dam. 


Write for Bulletin 373 “Manual Lincolnweld.” 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


_ THE FACTS 


Dept. 64, Cleveland 1, Ohio 





Sales Offices and Field Service Shops in All Principal Cities 


Mach 27, 1950 
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Fully Automatic—Four Standard 
Sizes, maximum 12” (No. 30) ma- 
chine screw. 


No. 0 machine shown has a maxi- 
mum copacity for 3/16” (No. 10) 
machine screws. Production: 40 
to 125 per min. 


Saw Speeds: Steel, 196 to 354 
R.P.M. 

Brass, 637 R.P.M., 
max. 


Saws are chain-driven through 
change gears for low, medium and 
high speeds. 17 gear combina- 
tions available. 


Welded Steel Frame—Rotor Hop- 
per Feed for uninterrupted produc- 
tion. 


Burr Remover adaptable for any 
size or shape head within the 
capacity of the machine. 


Simplified adjustments—infinitely 
variable production speeds. 


Write for Circular No. 925-A—or 
ask for Catalog A, if interested in 
our complete line of Bolt, Nut and 
Screw Machinery. Also—Boll, 
Screw & Nut Machinery; Presses; 
Mill Machinery; Wire Drawing and 
various other metal-working ma- 
chinery. 


Address: 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


WATERBURY - FARRELL 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


Connecticut, 


U3: R. 
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| You may be saving money by machining parts like those LEADS ALL OTHERS 
itely | shown here from ordinary mechanical tubing instead of IN THESE SAVINGS 

from bar stock or forgings. But with lighter close-toler- 
—or & ance Rockrite Tubing, cost-saving possibilities are still " Higher cutting speeds 


| greater! Here's why: * Tools last longer between grinds 


* Work-surface finishes are better 


and Rockrite Tubing is sized by a distinctively different "Stations on automatics are often 
mo- & process to much closer tolerances than are practic- released for additional operations 
able by any other method. 


“ Extra-long pieces available — less 
downtime for magazine stocking and 


Machine output has been doubled and machining fewer scrap ends 


costs cut in half when Rockrite was substituted for 


standard mechanical tubing. " Closer tolerances often eliminate ne- 
cessity for machining on outside or 


@ rockrite - 


WANT TO KNOW THE 3 REQUIREMENTS 
ESSENTIAL FOR TUBE ACCURACY AND 
TUBING COST SAVINGS? Send for new Bulletin being 

prepared on “behind-the-scenes” facts on close- 
tolerance Rockrite Tubing. 








aI | 









TR-114 


TUBE REDUCING CORPORATION - WALLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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FINISH THIS DOUBLE OPERATION WORK PIICLD 


With the New National Acme Pick-Up and Transfer Attachment 


Here’s a way to save machines, manpower and money. 

The new National Acme Swinging Type Pick-Up and Transfer 
Attachment permits doing many second operation jobs on a first 
operation machine. Think what that means: fewer handlings, fewer 
machines, faster production -and less overhead, less floor space. 


This special attachment—another example of how modern Acme- 
Gridley tooling methods give “more good pieces in the pan” —is avail- 
able only as original equipment on bar machines of %6". 1" and 114” 
capacities. 

With this new attachment you can finish both ends of a part in one 
double-indexing set-up. For example. the stud illustrated is com- 


pleted in 9 seconds flat. 


For additional examples of time-saving (cme-Gridley tooling 


methods, write for our new Bulletin TP-44. 


THE NATIONAL ACME CO. 





ACME-GRIDLEY BAR 
and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
built in 4, 6 and 8 spindle 
styles, maintain accuracy at 
the highest spindle speeds 
and fastest feeds modern 
cutting tools can withstand. 


170 EAST 131st STREET 
CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
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wt Typical Machine Shop Reporte: 


BETTER 
PRODUCTION 


... Longer Tool Life 


Better Finish 


WITH J&L 
FREE-CUTTING “‘E”’ STEEL 


e+. THE NEW FREE-CUTTING BESSEMER SCREW STOCK 


Hundreds of profit conscious machine 
shops throughout the metal-working 
industry have switched to J&L “E” 
Steel to ensure dollar savings through 
longer tool life and increased production. 

Here’s a report from a typical inde- 
pendent shop which produced the parts 
shown actual size at right: 


“J&L ‘E’ Steel machines very well 
... the finish obtained has been ex- 
cellent . . . our tool life has been in- 
creased . . . we have been able to 
realize 33°% better production. We 
are interested in changing all our 
specifications to your new ‘E’ Steel.” 


These are reasons why J&L “E” 
Steel has been so enthusiastically 
accepted throughout the industry. But 
there are others—four years of exhaus- 
tive field testing in over 100 applica- 
tions proved J&L “E” Steel’s superi- 
ority. Now since “E” Steel has been 


Fro 
J&l 
cari 
ceri 
Ona 


its own raw materials, 
manufactures a full line of 
n steel products, as well as 
‘nm products in OTISCOLOY 
ALLOY (Aj-tensile steels). 
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on the market, 80°, of the new users 
report: 

% Better Machine Finish 

% Longer Tool Life 

# Higher Speeds 

# Machinability Ratings up to 170 

* Better Response to Forming and 

Cold Work 

J&L “E” Steel is made in three grades: 
E-15, E-23, and E-33, each within the 
composition limits of the standard 
bessemer screw steels and with similar 
tensile properties. 

Investigate the production economies 
you can gain with J&L “E”’ Steel. 
Write today for your free copy of the 
booklet “Faster Machining... Smoother 
Finish ... Longer Tool Life.” It will 
give you additional information 
on properties, grades and their 
equivalents, and applications. 

“E”’ Steel (U.S. Pat. No. 2,484,231) 
is easily identified by the distinctive 
blue color on the end of every bar. 







JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES »* STRUCTURAL SHAPES * HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS » TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS + “PRECISIONBILT” WIRE ROPE » COAL CHEMICALS 





PARTS SHOWN 
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“E” Steel. 
NAMI 


ADDRESS 


eeeeeee 
—s +S +S FS FS SS PS CS 


Machining . . 
Longer Tool Life,” 


Jones & LauGuutn Steer Corp. 

404 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

Please send me your booklet, ‘Faster 
. Smoother Finish... ¢ 
describing J&L 
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ACTUAL SIZE 












































“Taking care of small customers “’. . . That’s only 


one of the things we mean by Service P us! 


@ Many of our customers are probably classified as “small business.” We were 





BARS - PLATES delighted to find, through a recent survey, that the men in charge of these so-called 
STRUCTURALS - SHEETS small companies are well satisfied with the service they get from United States Steel 
er: a Supply Company. More than one said, “You take care of the little fellow.” We 
; ihessions know every order, large or small, is important to the man who places it. And we 
ALLOY STEELS do our best to meet his requirements in handling it. If you need steel, from stock 
ALUMINUM or in special sizes, forms or specifications, call U-S-S Supply Company. Your 

‘ 4 ‘ order is as important to us as it is to you. 
TOOLS - EQUIPMENT Service Plus is our promise of extra attention to your needs. It includes prompt 
MACHINERY delivery, large stocks of both standard and special sizes, and an unrivaled reputa- 


tion for courteous attention to your every requirement. Service Plus means “You 
tell us and we'll do it if it’s humanly possible.” 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Warehouses and Sales Offices: BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE ~ MOLINE, ILL. - NEWARK ~* PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE ~- ST. LOUIS + TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) 
Sales Offices: KANSAS CITY, MO. - PHILADELPHIA - ROCKFORD, ILL. - TOLEDO - TULSA - YOUNGSTOWN 
Headquarters Offices: 208 S. La Salle St.—Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Since 1905 
Hubbard 
has been 
making 
PARTS 
LIKE 
THESE 


SEI -— 
eB 


BEES: 


ee 


Consult us 
about them 


M.D.HubbardSprins (ompany 


402 Central Avenue Pontiac 12, Mich. 





New and Practical 


HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE 


By W. H. Spowers Jr. 


This new second edition, is written in nontechnical language 
and discusses the latest, most improved and efficient gal- 
vanizing methods. It contains 23 chapters and is profusely 
illustrated with 56 photographs, 5 tables and in addition 
7 large foldering charts. 
188 Pages 


Price $6.00 
Postpaid 


Especially noteworthy 
is the 35-page 
Bibliography 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 


1213 West 3rd Street Cleveland 13, Ohie 











SAVE MONEY 


ON PRESSED STEEL PARTS! 


' 

‘ 

' 

' 

1 

H If you want to save money on pressed steel 
' parts, call on Budd’s wide experience in steel 
: stampings of all kinds. 

H Like hundreds of manufacturers, you can 
' take advantage of Budd ‘‘know-how” to lower 
: — costs on blanks and stampings, in 
' th regular | pee and stainless steel. At your 
4 service Budd places the best-equipped ma- 
' chine sho we both large and small dies— 
' on the Atlantic seaboard. 

: Write today, sending a sample, blue- 
print or pencil sketch of your product, 
and let us quote you a price. 


ta i BUDD COMPANY 
Dept. 1 Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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Rolling Mill Machinery 


Mill Shears, Mill Reduction Drives, Roll 
Lathes, Sheet Pack Carriers, Stretcher 
Levellers, etc. 

and 


GRAY IRON CASTINGS 


ANY SIZE 
UP TO 80,000 POUNDS 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


HYDE PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


HYDE PARK, PA. (PITTSBURGH DISTRICT) 
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<a) peel made to your DES Sc 
exact specifications. We can furnish 7) 


AN\g 

ee any size or style of perforations desired ‘h) 
CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 40 

Chicago 3, m1. “Y 






2443 W. 24th Place Virginia 7-6757 











Ve Stamp of Zuality 











For 46 years, Whitehead has 
been a recognized source of 
economical, accurate, and de- 
pendable stampings. Send your 
blueprint for an estimate. 


WHITEHEAD STAMPING CO. 


16, MICH. 





1667 W. LAFAYETTE BLVD., DETROIT 
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EQUIPMENT ... MATERIALS 


CIMCO SELECT 
MACHINE TOOLS 


GUARANTEED 





BORING MILLS 


Bullard 24° New Era, Vertical 
Bullard 36’ New Era, Vertical 
Bullard 42" Late Type 

Niles 36” Vert., meg 

King 52’, Vert., 

Dellanie "$25A. soa bar, Late type 
Defiance #6, 4/2" bar, first class 
Landis #35 Floor type Boring, Drill 


GEAR CUTTERS 
Gould & Eberhardt 18 H 


Gould & Eberhardt 36 S 
Fellows 615 Helical 


DRILL PRESSES 


Colburn #4, Manufacturing Type 
Sibley 24”, Single Spindle 


RADIAL DRILLS 














American 32’ 10” col. Triple Purpose 
American 5’ 14” col. Triple Purpose 
American 7’ 17”, Hole Wizard, Late type 
Carlton 5’ 13” col. 

American 7‘ 17" col. Triple Purpose 


GRINDERS 


Cincinnati 14” x 36”, Hyd. Grinder 
Brown & Sharpe #13, Univ. & Tool 
Covel #91 A Univ. & Tool 

landis 16 x 72” Plain Cylindrical 
Norton 14 x 36 Univ. 


LATHES 


Lodge & Shipley 14” x 30” centers 
American 18 x 6’ bed, G.H. 
American 18” : 8’, 3SCD 
Monarch 16” x 54" centers, 16 speeds, M.D 
Sebastian 20” x 8’ centers, G.H. 

erican 24” x 10’ bed, G.H. 
American 42” x 14' bed. Internal Drive 
American 48" x 32’ bed, GH, QC, M.D., 1943 
Axelson 18” x 10’ G.H. 


THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST OF OUR 
STOCK. SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


U.S. SIGNAL CORPS 
TWISTED PAIRS 





WEIGHT PER REEL — APPROX. 160 LB85.. CUBE eT iii eee soca cece 


MINIMUM | _mimimum onvens accerrane—saees | ACCEPTABLE REELS 

















@ BRAND NEW ws 







@ YOUR COST 





If You Are a Rated Firm, We Extend to You Our Regular Terms: Net 10 E.0.M. If Not, Please Send Check With Your Order 


ALL TRANSACTIONS GUARANTEED! 


DO NOT DELAY ACT Now! ORDER TODAY 


SUBJECT TO STOCK ON HAND 





W1108-2, INSULATED 
2 CONDUCTOR, 
SEVEN STRAND (3 Copper - 4 Steel) 


Manviactured by Anaconda, General, and Others 


aren MILE REEL 
F. 0. 8 OGDEN, UTAK Ot 
£. 0. 8 PEWMSYLVANIA 





























FOR YOUR FIELD TELEPHONE WIRE REQUIREMENTS — CALL, WRITE OR WIRE BEN BAIL OR ARNOLD BAIL 





ARMAN B 


J. J. SUGARMAN co. 


420 EAST EIGHTH STREET ¢ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


TELEPHONE TUcker 3131 











Cincinnati Machinery 
Company Incorporated 
207 &. SECOND STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





LARGE STOCK OF 


MILD STEEL PLATES 


3/16” to 1 1/2” available for im- 
mediate shipment. Can be furnished 
cut to size or fabricated. 


Altoona Pipe & Steel 
Supply Company 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Phone 6151 


7000 TONS RELAYING RAIL 


40 to 110 Ib. 
FAS Pacific Coast 
New and Rebuilt Switch Material 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


9265 E. Marginal Way, Seattle 8, 
Washington 








RELAYING RAIL 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


Gen‘l Off CHARLESTON 21, W. VA. 


arehou = 
CHARL ESTON, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. @ PORTSMOUTH, VA. 











WANTED 
PRESS BRAKE 


10’ x % thick capacity or larger. Modern 
type. All steel construction. 
Write Box 935, 





STEEL, Penton Blidg., Cleveland 13, O. 








For Sale 
400 TONS 20-LB. RAIL 
5000 TONS 60-LB. RELAYERS 


JAMES M. MOTLEY & CO., INC. 
114 Liberty St. 


New York 6, N. Y. 








NOW IS THE TIME 


To dispose of your surplus equipment. 
Use an advertisement in this section to 
tell our thousands of readers what you 
have to offer. Write STEEL, Penton Bldg 
Cleveland 13, O. 











—— 
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SORHTZOZR BY BW WP A 














EQUIPMENT ... MATERIALS 





WANTED— 


MORE STAINLESS STEEL 
& ALUMINUM 


Strip °¢ Wire * Rod 
Tubing 


Sheets °* 


Quotations given 
on your dead inventory. 
PROMPT REMOVAL— 
IMMEDIATE PAYMENTS 


DEPENDABLE SALES CORP. 


Johnson & Gold Streets 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


“= TON CLEVELAND KNUCKLE JOINT COIN. 
PRESS WITH MOTOR 
21% BLISS INCL. POWER PRESS 5” stroke— 
With Air Cushion and Motor 
20B BLISS INCL. POWER PRESS 1” stroke— 
Dbl. Roll Feed & Scrap Cutter W/M 
25 TON CAP. HENRY & WRIGHT DIEING 
PRESS—Dbi. Roll Feed & Scrap Cutter 
KEARNEY & TRECKER SIMPLEX + 
CINCINNATI Vert. Miller Model 0-8 
HALL oa fed THREAD MILLER Model B 
#2 BAKEWELL TAPER Late Type 
ROOT 16 SPDL. HYDR. DRILL age ol 
101 GREENFIELD Prod. Pin 
& G DOUBLE SPINDLE THREADERS 8 
Die Heads 
(All above late type) 


10 SPOT WELDERS 10 KVA to 75 KVA 
SEABOARD STEEL CO., INC., NEW HAVEN, CONN 








You'll & Caneel 
“Fa stet Fro” wi 


Largest stocks in U.S. 
NEW & RELAYING RAILS 
Track Tools and Accessories 


Foster guarantees material satisfactory or 
returnable freight both ways, our expense. 








BORING MILLS, 24”-367-42"-52"-66-72” 
GRINDER, Centerless No. 3 Cin. 


ATERS, Nos. | and 2 Baker, M.D. 
MILLERS, Plain Nos. 3 K & T and 4 Cin. 
MILLERS, Vertical Nos. 3 & 4 Cin. 
PIPE MACHINES, 4”? 67-87-10" 
SHAPER. 36” Morton Draw Cut 

WEST PENN MACHINERY CO. 
1210 House Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











HOMAS TRUCK 
of Keckuk 


heavy-duty 
trailers 





and we do mean 
“heavy duty” 


For tremendously heavy loads. Two 
types—10 and 20-ton capacities; 
6 platform sizes. Seven other types 
of Trailers shown in our Catalog 
No. 50. Trailers are not a sideline 
with us—but a major portion of our 
business. 


THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 
589 Mississippi River, Keokuk, lowa 








CLASSIFIED 





Opportunities 


Help Wanted 


Contract Work 





OLD ESTABLISHED FOUNDRY 

it being profitably oper- 

a at the present time. Equipment includes 
ene Capste Furnace and ler 





Furnace, 4 engine lathes, 4 Pye 
other milling equipment, foundry building, ma- 
chine shop building, railroad siding to B&ORR 

PENN REALTY CO. — REALTORS | 
104 Main St. Bradford, Pa. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


By Manufacturer of Cold Finished Steel 
Bars for Philadelphia and adjacent terri- 
tory. Commission basis. Write Box 937, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











7 MEDION silt MANUFACTURING CONCERN 
f Heavy Machinery 
And ph ne Steel Construction 
1S IN THE MARKET FOR A NEW 
PATENTED PRODUCT OF PROVEN MERIT. 
All Propositions Will Be Held Strictly 
Confidential. 


Write Box 879 








Cleveland 13, 0. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Real opportunity in Aluminum utensil 
manufacturing plant employing 150 
people. State age and experience. 
Write Box 934, STEEL, Penton Bldg,., 
Cleveland 13, O. 





STEEL Penton Bidg. 








Positions Wanted 





EXECUTIVE—MANAGEMENT AND ADMINIS- 


Tative experience. Age 49. Now district man- 
ager for steel warehouse; was in charge of re- 
conversion services on steel for automotive in- 
dustry with billings over million dollars annually. 
Resourceful, idea- man, can find and correct 
problems, coordinate, build or rebuild organiza- 
tion; industrial and consumer advertising and 
Marketing experience for AAA-1 concerns. Pre- 
fer setup with firm well financed, doing only one 
to two million dollars volume yearly. Reason- 
able salary with bonus, if earned, desired. Write 
Box 929, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


Employment Service 


SALARIED POSITIONS $3,500-$35,000. IF 
you are considering a new connection communi- 
cate with the undersigned. We offer the original 
Personal employment service (40 years recog- 
hizei standing and reputation). The procedure, 
of highest ethical standards, is individualized to 
your personal requirements and develops over- 
tur without initiative on your part. Your 
idertity covered and present position protected. 
Seri only name and address for details. R. W. 
Bix»y Ine., 110 Dun Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 








March 27, 1950 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


By Manufacturer of Cold Finished Steel 
Bars for Syracuse, New York and ad- 
jacent territory. Commission basis. 
Address reply to Box 939, STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 





KAMIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
DESIGNERS & 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOOLS AND MACHINERY 
WE HAVE OPEN CAPACITY 
FOR MACHINE WORK ON THE 
FOLLOWING FACILITIES: 

36” to 54” Vertical Boring Mills 

3” to 5” Horizontal Boring Mills 
No. 2 to No. 5 Vertical and Horizontal 
Millers 
10” to 50” Engine Lathes 


SEND FOR BROCHURE #4 WHICH 
DESCRIBES OUR FACILITIES IN DETAIL 


THIRD & MOORE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 48, PA. 

















SALES REPRESENTATIVE NEW ENGLAND 
STATES — SALES EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
IN SPECIALTY CARBON STEEL WIRE AND 
HIGH CARBON STRIP STEEL, UNTEMPERED 
AND TEMPERED. MUST LIVE IN NEW 
ENGLAND AND BE AT LIBERTY TO JOIN 
OUR ORGANIZATION. SALARY AND EX- 
PENSES. APPLY BY LETTER ONLY TO 
HOME OFFICE AT NILES, MICHIGAN, STAT- 
ING QUALIFICATIONS. ATHENIA STEEL 
AND WORCESTER WIRE DIVISIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY. 


ESTIMATOR FOR WIRE PARTITIONS, 
guards and metal products in Buffalo plant. 
Write, giving age, experience and salary de- 
sired. Address Box 942, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 











High Grade and Heat Treated 
MALLEABLE IRON 
CASTINGS 


NORTHERN MALLEABLE IRON CO. 
ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 








FOR CLASSIFIED RATES 
And further information write 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O 
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when just 
a little more — 
can be 


a whole lot less... 


isle lela se) Um aelamehagelge| 
Talett+-sialelh aealiate 
on your product 


o 
ee 
CTolele Mieohyicisl-ig) 


in cost much less 


dalelamislslia olala se: 


Scovill Makes Good Fasteners. 
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OF HEAVY DUTY 
PUSHBUTTONS 





Plain Button Plain Button Maintained Contact Latch Down Mushroom Head Mushroom Head Rotary Selector Maintained Contact Oil-Tight Indicating Light Latch Sate 
Base Mounting One Hole Mounting Base Mounting Plain Button Base Mounting One Hole Mounting 20f 3 Position One Hole Mounting One Hole Mounting One Hole Mounting Base Mounting 


EVERY TYPE OF STATION 








General 01! Flush 
Purpose Tight Mounting 








Water and O:! immersed, Hazardous Class | and Il 
Dust Tight 


EVERY TYPE OF CIRCUIT COMBINATION...32 IN ALL 





The Cutler-Hammer line of heavy duty pushbuttons 
offers the widest selection, by far, of operators, ele- 
ments, stations and circuit combinations. This line has 
the unique distinction of being designed and engineered 
1rom the very start for such broad coverage of needs 

. through the development of a fundamentally cor- 


rect contact mechanism capable of being incorporated, 


into diversified types of elements, 
an equally modern and extensive [@im 
line of operators ... and a maximum 
number of circuit combinations. 
As a result, users have gained 
such advantages as: complete inter- 
changeability, uniformity of design 





and performance, exceptionally long life, frequently the 
elimination of any need for additional relays, inter- 
locks and the like, ease of installation through visible 
contacts which facilitate circuit identification and 
terminals which are unusually large and accessible, and 
attractive appearance. All basic elements have success- 
fully undergone Underwriters’ tests. Here is a line at- 
sams tractive to machine designers, m1 
chine buyers and maintenance men 
alike. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc, 
1211 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee |, 
Wisconsin. Associate: Canadiaa 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Torontc, 
Ontario. 











